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ABSTRACT 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) is a 
systematic^ef f ort to <l^sign and implement a ne^ educational strategy 
that will ensure that students will be prepared either for immediate 
employment or continuing education upon leaving school. The CCEM 
seeks-to restructure curriculum at all grade levels in terms of 
knowledge of career and human development. The model matrix developed 
is an operational tool providing means for defining, evaluating, and 
refining context, guidance activities, and other support services 
associated with career education based on authoritatively derived 
concepts regarding self, culture, and career^ Four critical concepts 
inherent in the matrix are the eight elements of career education, 
the cumulative effort of sequencing learning experiences, the 
unifying of academic and vocational curriculum through career 
education, and the f ragment^bility of career education into 
manageable parts. Two collferenc^s held in March and Jqne 1973 by the 
Institute for Educational Development critically reviewed the 
developmental program yoals from an intellectual and a utilitarian 
viewpoint. Their reports aie given in the supplemental review; 
(MS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The School -Based Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) is one of four 
models being initiated and supported by the U,S. Office of Education. The 
CCEM is a systematic effort to design and implement a new educational strategy 
that will ensure that upon leaving school .students will be prepared for ca^^eer 
pursuit whether it involves direct employment or continuing education. This 
includes enabling every student to understand and feel that he is a participant 
in society, as well as'to select, prepare, and pursue a career plan compatible 
with his abilities and goals. This career plan should prepare him to understand 
the relatedness of in and out-of-school learning experiences to career roles • 
performed for individual and social maintenance. 

The CCEM seeks to restructure curriculum in terms of knowledge of career and 
human development. Because basic attitudes and competencies begin to develop 
at an early age and are modified over time, use of the model encompasses jail 
grade levels. Use of the model will require extensive cooperative invol\^ment 
on the part of the community, parents, and students ana will stress the placement 
of every departing student in either an entry-level job or in the next step of 
educational preparation. y 

The primary objective of this report is to present an interim document prepared 
by -The Center for Vocational and Technical Education and cooperating local edu- 
cation agencies entitled Developmental Program Goals for the Comprehensive Career 
Education Model . The Matrix referred to herein is a set of elements, themes, 
and goaV statements giving direction to the development of the CCEM. 

This document is a preliminary edition of the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model^^atrix, v/hich will be further refined as time, experience, and resources 
permiv. It is intended to be used 'by educators and others interested or in- 
volved in the development of career educationv */ 
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SECTION I. T>€ COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION 

. MODEL—MATRIX DEVELOPMENT 



A. THE 0\€RVIEW 



The Comprehensive Career Education Model Matrix (Matrix) Is being developed as 
part of the endeavor »fo design a Comprebensi ve Career Educational Model' (CCEM) 
that will make it possible to infuse Career education into all levels and aspects 
of the school curriculum. It is an operational tool providing a* means for de- 
fining, evaluating, and refining content, guidance activities, and other support 
'services associated with career education* 



The rad onale'/behind the Matrix is based on authoritatively derived concepts 
which ^ovide a tiroad base for defir>ihg career education. • A theoretical base ^ 
is emerging from an integration of authoritative concepts regarding self, cul- 
ture, and career. The rationale and^ theoretical base of the Matrix recognize 
career development as a long-range, gradual process essentially involving growtf 
in self-understanding iru relation to one's society and knowledge of work. 



Four critical coiyepts are inherent in the Matrix: the eight elements, the 
cumulative effor^ of sequencing learning e^cperiences, the unifying of academic 
and vocational curriculum through career education, and that the whole of ca- 
reer' education can be broken, down into manageableable' parts . 

M/tr.ix development milestones provide' an historical overview. 

Junjp 15, 197U ^ Initiation of the CCEM project. 

July 1971: ^ Identification of the eight ele- 

ments that enccmpass career edu- 
ie cation- 
September 19^7*:: ^ Inclusion of the six LEAs in devel- 
opment a(;^tivities . 



October t\ December 1971: Formulation of the themes and goal 

statements. 



February 1972 Start of the selection and devel- 

opment Of" curriculum *units. 

e 

Development of the Matrix has beep a joint effort on the part of the CCEM staff 
eind personnel from the six participating Local fducational Agencies listed 
below: • - . 

Atlanta Public Schools 
Atlanta, Georg^ia ^ 



Hackensack Publfc Schools 
Hackensack,- New Jersey 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
Jefferson Qounty, Colorado 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 

Mesa Public Schools • 
Mesa, Arizona 

School District of tfie City of Pontiac 
Pontiac, Michiya/i 

The Matrix is being used to select, develop, and articulate curriculum and 
guidance uni ^s . 

Jhe present level of validation of the Matrix has been accomplished largely 
through consensus and expert opinion. Further validation will be based on 
criteria that place the highest value on providing students with- the under- 
standings and experiences necessary to manage more effectively the, transition 
from school into society. . TTie focus will be on the^ degree to which the CCEM 
assists every student tr understand career roles, the relatedness of learning 
experiences to real I're, and to achieve placement in a job or higher educa- 
tion program.. / . ' 
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SECTION I. -mE COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION 

MODEL—MATRIX DEVEUDPMENT 



B. THE DESCRIPTION 
> 
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BACKGROUND 

The Comprehensive Career Education Model Matrix (Matrix) represents one 
aspect of the Comprehensive Career Education Model (CCEM) designed to infuse 
career education into all aspects of the school curriculum. Restructurinq 
ec' '^n around a developniental theory stressing relevance to real-life 
s ns requires a sufficiently detailed fraiiiework for constructing career 

educdiion curriculum. In order to select curriculum components a reference is 
needed to ascertain whether attention has been given to the units that should 
be selected or modified for each grade level and to provide assurance that 
development of the career education program is comprehensive and soundly based. 
The Matrix is fulfilling the need for^considering and evaluating the content of 
career education. 

4 

r 

Furthermore, the requirements of the CCEM dictated that a transportable 
career education model be developed providing an operational definition of 
career education. The Matrix substantially approaches this requirement- It 
provides a framework for coordinating the efforts of groups p^irti cipating In 
the developni^t of the CCEM. 

F^URPOSE 

The Matrix was^ developed as an operational tool capable of providing a frame 
of reference for defining and evaluating curriculum and guidance units 
necessary for the delivery of career education., It interactively links the 
goals bf career education with the curricolar structure of schools, providing 
a means of unifying subject matter content with career development theory. 

Additionally, the Matrix provides a means for articulating effort. among Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) and facilitates integration of the CCEM with current 
LEA programs. It also provides criteria for identifying existing LEA- 
curriculum and guidance units and the 'subsequent national search for career 
education instructional units. The results of this search have facilitated 
the identification and development of curriculum units. 



The overall goals of the Matrix are directed tc^ward the continuous development 
of each student. By means of the Matrix, goal statements have been progres- 
sively sequenced starting'' with career awarene'ss through career exploration to 
career preparation, this progression is illustrated in Figure 1. 
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In developing a detailed conceptualization of career education, it was con- 
sidered imperative to identify the developmental concepts that would provide 
for a clear understanding of the career educatior] process.' The following 
statenients define the areas encompassing the whole of career education: 

1: It is .essential that each person know himself and develop a 
persona] value system. 

' 2.. It is essential that each person per^ive the relationsijip 
between education and life roles. . ' 

• 3, It is essential that each person acquire knowledge of the 
wide range of careers. ^ 

It is ^essential that each 'person be abie to perceive processes 
in prodiictions distribution aW consumption relative to his 
economic environment. , " . 

0 

5. It is essential that each person be able to, use information 
^ in determining alternatives and reaching de.cisions. 

6. ,It is essential tha.t each person acquire and develop skills 
which^are viewed as the ways in which man extends his behavior,' 

7. It is essential that each pelrson develop social and communication 
skills appropriate to career placement and adjustment. 

8. Jt is essential that , each person develop appropriate feelings 
toward. self and others. 

Iri turn/, the key concepts provide the^ bases for the eight elements of career 

educaticfn, Which comprise a significant part^of the Matrix. These are: 

1. Self -Awareness 

' ' ' i: Educational Awareness 

.3.' Career Awareness 

V 4. Economic Awareness 

. €. Decision Makfng 

6. Beginning Competency 

7. Employabil 1 ty Skills 

8. Attitudes and Appreciatipns 
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ARTICULATION OF CAREER EDUCATION GOALS 




FIGURE 1 
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Each student progressing through a career education p*^ogram related to the 
eight elements should be able to operate in society in a manner consistent with 
the element outcomes. The outcomes for each of the eight elements are: 

1. . Self-Identity 

2. Educational Identity 

3. Career Identi ty 

4. Economic Understanding 
* " 5. Career Decisions a 

6. Employrtient Skills 
c 7. Career Placement 

8. Self -Social Fulfillment 

The relationship between career elements and career outeomes, as well as their 
relationship to career education, is illustrated in Figure 2, Statements de- 
scribing ea^!i element follow: (Hauck, September 1971) 

Se If -Awareness: The student entering school has some knowledge and attitudes 
about himself, what kind of a person he is, and what he hopes to become. This 
can be titled self-awareness. Through career education and his home and com- 
munity experiences, the student will becpme involved in a-p1^ned, sequential 
procesis of self-assessment and self-evaluation which results in self-ido-nti ty . 
As he realizes who he is and what he is like, he will develop 3 reasonably 
consistent internalized value system. . 

Eduoational '.Awareness : The entering student has some awareness of the relation- 
ship between education and training, whether formal or experief^ce based, and 
the life roles assumed-by himself and others. From this basic educational a- 
wareness the student will continue ,to-develop and refine a thorough understand-^' 
ing of the part education and training play in relation to the real and now 
world and the changing world in which he^ilT assume a more complete* productive 
participation. He will also come to recognize the need for specific education 
and training for specific career roles- EduCationa,! identity combines an under- ^ 
standing of,tt)e rel ationship. among education and^ tifaining and life roles, the 
knowledge 6f himself as a participant in education and training, his learning' 
style, pace capat|ilities and capacities, and the ability ,^o select and eval- ■ 
uate educational avenues for. the (development of his career plans. \ 
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Carreer Aioare?zess : The individual entering school possesses some 'knowledge 
about^ attitudes tov^ard, and interests in some careers. He knows something 
5bout career performances and associated life-styles, rewards^ leisure time, 
w6rKing conditions, and the education and training requirements possessed by 
some^persons in some careers. That knowledge of careers can be referred to • 
as career awareness . Through career education, home, and community lif;^ the 
student should be assisted in understanding the broad range j)f careers which 
are available as theV serve him, the community, or society-at-large. He should 
also b^ assisted in learning what is involved in the development, growths 
behavior, trainirip, and rewards of persons engaged in specific occupations. ^ 
From this broad understanding, or career awareness, tfre. student should experi- 
ence active career exploration and preparation which leads to career identity. 
Career identity is defined as the individual's selection of an appropriate 
role„ or roles within the world of work. , 

Econciiiic Aw^eneos : The child has observed and participated in the economic 
system in some extent prior to school entry. Building on this base of eco- 
nomic awareness, career education will faci^litate the/ student's thorough ex- 
ploration of the economic system both as it relates to career development and 
th'e. comunity arjd society-at-large . Economic understandings are defined as' 
those conceptual elements and networks which make it possible for the child 
or adult to read the economic environn^nt and solve personal and social eco- 
nomic problems^ 

D ecision yjgking : The entering student has' some understanding of the decision- 
making process and possesses some decisi on-making skills. If he is able to. 
understand cause and effect rel ari o/ishi ps , he is ready to examine tne decision- 
making process." Through career education arid supporting school and life- 
experiences, he will develop ^increasing skills and experience in the rational 
processes of decision making, \^practi ce making decisions, and come to accept 
the responsibility for the, outi^comes of his decisions. The career decisions 
will progress from the very tentative and flexible career decisions to those 
.which are increasingly irreversible or reversible onlV at some cost of time, 
effori or ti'oney. He should ra^ch a decision wh^ch represents a' careers 
direption-setting by grade ten, or early enough to provide for the develop- 
-ment of entry-levet skill in a career plan prior to school exit. Career 



decisions are defined as a careers •direction-setting, the product of a rational 
process^!, a plan for immediate, intermediate, and long-term career development.. 

Begin ni' rig Cornpetencij Beginning competency is. related to the student's ability 
to make tool and process applications. The entering student already possesses' 
some beginning competence in applying tool and process applications, tool appli- 
cations are., defined very broadly to include '-all of the ways in vjhich nian extends 
his\behavior" 'tBruner, 1950). Man extends his ideas over time and space by^the' 
use of written communication, the telephone^ paintings, photography, and by build 
ing devices. He extends his senses by the use of microscopes and telescopes, his 
physical capabi li ty and capacity by the harnessing of energy and the using of 
tools. Man engages in p.^ocess applications by imitating sequences of individual 
or group activities or creates new sequences of activities to accomplish tasks. 
Caree*" education provides opportunities for the student to participate^ in tool 
and process applications in order to provide for employment skills. Additionally, 
this development will feed into 6ther elements of career education, such as 
carv^er identity, self-identity, and economic understanding. 

ETi jp lay ability Skills: The element empl oyabi 1 i ty skills is concerned with 1 coating 
aV,. obtaining career placerij^t both on an initial and an advanced basis. Employ- 
ability skills also deal with developing group participation, other social- 
relation awarenesses and skills, and skills related to worker adjustment. 

Attitudes and Appreciations : The element attitudes and appreciations was included 

as a means of focusing attention on the affective component of career education. 

Through career education .and' its supporting systems, the individual should 

develop an internalized value system which includes a valuing of his own career 

role and the roles assumed by others. - These appreciations and positive attitudes 

toward his own career role and the roles of others in the society shouVd lead 

to .active and satisfying participation as a productive citizen and thus, provide 

for both self- fulfillment and social fulfillment. Self-social fulf/i^! Iment is 

■\ 

defined as the internalization of a valu^ system whidh motivates the student 

,/ 

toward becoming a self-actualized, self-fisilfilling member of the world of work 
with appreciations for his own role and the roles of others. 

. ' ■ ■■ 

■ '■ ' •> 
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The Matrix ts ba$ed on the concept that career education is a developmenta.] 
process which goes hand-in-hand with the growth and development of the individual. 
The eight elements are regarded as«necessary and. sufficient to constitute the 
de'^inition of career education. f 

r 

^' 

THEORETICAL BASE ' ■ ■. 

The entire concept of career education is so new that a definitive theory is ' 
still in the process of emerging. This theory emerging through CCEM is an inte- 
gration of concepts related to self, culture, and career. As the Matrix is 
used more intensively and extensively, ' -nore detailed exposition of its theoret- 
ical base will be possible. The structure of the Matrix enables relevant inform- 
mation to be identified, classified, and organized. It guides inquiry into the 
substance and process of career education. 

Persuasive reasons have been advanced by Bruner (1950), Heath (1964), Phenix 
(1964), and Rosenbloom (1964) in support of building the curricul urn. an structural 
components derived from the disciplines.' Those reasons include: Econo^ay of 
learnin^Q is enhanced by the focus on fundamental' ideas ^nd the use of content to 
develop key ideas. Relationships among ideas are high-1 ighted as a sense of 
structure emerges through the use of concepts and generalizations in active 
inquiry. Fundamental ideas ^re brought to bear upon the solution of problem?, 
and current problems are used to extend understanding of key ideas. Transfer 
of learning is facilitated as concepts and^eneral izations of broad applica- 
bility are stressed. , 
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Bruner (1960) distinguishes between developmental stages which are primarily 
a function of physiological and psychological maturity and ^ose which are 
primarily cognitive and experiential and may be a function of planned educational 
experiences. He maintains that readiness for learning is a function of. the 
curriculum and not exclusively a function of 'the child's growth. This .suggp.sts 
that career education can be incorporated at any grade level in terms appropriate 
to the child's level of understanding and paced in accord with his attention 
and comprehension span. The elements, themes, and goals of the Matrix make it 
possible to develop systematically a career education program that. begins in 
kindergarten ana .continues through senior high school. * ' 



The emergence of career education theory is related to the fact that career 
psychology is now readily distinguishable 'from vocational psychology. Career 
psychology places emphasis on the individual and his progression through stages 
of preparation and performance of occupational roles whereas vocational psych- 
ology places emphasis on the individual meeting the requirements of a specific 
iob. , ■ 

Career education theory consists essentially of merging career and educational' 
development theory. The career education concept is a forceful assertion that 
education be considered a part of the overall career development process. 

During the last decade educational development has made significant advances 
in the area of cognitive growth. Until now these advances have not yet been 
fully combined with career development theory under the rubric of cav-eer ed- 
ucation. Cognitive, affective, and psychomotor development theories, along . 
with related theories of social and human development; become the educational 
ingredients for the cpneept of career education. 

One. of the most" significant' contributions of recent curriculum theory is the 
emphasis on development of the student's competence in using- conceptual schemes 
-and methods of inquiry. This enables the individual to gain increasing inde- 
pendence from the educational setting and continue to 'earn throughout his 
lifetime. Thus, the individual will reap greater benefits from all areas of 
his experience. 

Congruence with career development theory is reflected in the Matrix by its^ 
early provision for every student to experience systematic and purposeful de- 
velopment of appropriate undatistanding and skil Is' related to self, society,, 
and career. 

The Matrix combines in one conceptualization the important aspects of career 
and educational development theory. This union is effected in the Matrix 



making the foundation for career ^education comprehensive. 
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CRITICAL CONCEPTS 

The Matrix rests upon four critical concepts: 

1. The hypothesis that the eight elements represent a complete 
picture of what should be infused into contemporary education 
to achieve career education. ' ^ 

2. The hypothesis that the whole of career education can be broken " , 
down into manageable parts that tontinue to reia'te to that whole. 
Thus, elements define themes; themes define goals, goals define 
performance .objectives ; and performance objectives define learn- 
ing activities for the student. 

3. The hypothesis that career education is attained through the 
cumulative effect of sequenced and interrelated learning 
experiences* 

4. The hypothesis tha^ academi c and vocational curricula can be 
/ united within career education, 

MATRIX DEVELOPMENT 

Matrix development is documented in large part by correspondenbe between the 
CCEM staff and the LEAs and packets of Deloh^; materials. Documentation indi- 
cates that the Matrix development process proceeded in a systematic, coordinated 
manner. 

The endeavor to develop a detailed and inclusive conceptualization of career 
education began with the examination and integration of authoritative theories 
in the fields of human growth and development, social development, guidance, 
career development, curriculum development, and taxonomies of educational 
objectives. The eight elements which became part of the Matrix structure 
emerged in July 1971 as a result'"^ efforts to conceptualize career education. 
During the same period of time, outcomes were identified for each element. 
These elements, when defined at ihe performance-obj^ti ve level, were intended 
to.be transformed into instructional programs. 

It. was emphasized early in the project that career education would be effective 
to the extent that it would become an integral part of the total education 
program. Thus, the thirteen grade levels, K-12, became the target for applying 
O , the concepts represented by the eight elements. When the eight elem. ^s are 
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extended across grade levels K-12» a grid with 104 cells is produced (8 elements 
X 13 grades). This is -illustrated in Figure 3. 

Late Ji.ly through August 1971 was a crucial time. Using the elements as a 
guide, CCEM staff developed a sample' set of goals and performance objectives 
for each grade levej. The preliminary conceptualization was reviewed by 
seven consultants representing various educational specialties. They concluded 
that the elements were both necessary and 'suff i cient for career education. This 
conceptualization became identified as the Matrix. 

The cons^iltants also expressed concern for teacher involvement in the actual 
development of Matrix content. As a result, plans were formulated to involve 
LEA staffs in the development of the Matrix. In addition to a core group of 
teachers, school counselors, school administrators, parents, and students were 
included. They produced the first iteration of goals and performand^ objec- 
tives. • * ^ 

During September 22-24, 1971, a LEA initiation conference was held to explain 
the conceptualization of the career education elements and plans for the 
development of the Matrix. This conference provided a base from which the 
LEAs were to develop a plan for conducting local Matrix workshops. 

CCEM staff coordinated the month-long workshops at each LEA^starting October 
1971. Preparation of workshop materials resulted in increased specificity 
in the" exposition of the Matrix and its related terminology. l3orks+iop partic- 
ipants helped to develop the Matrix by writing first-draft goals "for an 
element at each grade level and by translating each goal into performance 
objectives. Upon completing the task for. each element in a prescribed order, 
/the LEAs immediately telephoned or air mailed results of their work to CVTE 
where CCEM staff compiled the input from each LEA and returned it for their 
review. This modified Delphi process provided each LEA the opportunity to 
review the combined work and act upon each goal and performance objective in 
terms of accepting, rejecting, or suggesting modifications. 

^* Through the Delphi process LEA personnel and CCEM staff reviewed and clarified 
input to determine which goals should be in the Matrix and how they should 
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be ordered. An important aim in the Matrix development project was to rel-ate 
and sequence goal state/nents, moving*^ an^d bui Iding'.in an articulated nianner 
from the kindergarten level to the .spnior high school levels v^ithin each element 
The Delphi technique used with input, feedback and evaluation procedures is 
well documented in related correspondence and instruments! 

CCEM staff observed^that a number of Matrix goals tended to repeat acros's an - 
element at successive grade levels. These were accepted as further definition 
of elements and called themes. Thirty- two themes emerged and provided an 
additional level of specificity within the elements. These were generated by 
grouping goals with., common content extending across all grade levels, The 
goal statement intent was then reaffirmed to be grade -specif ic. This version- 
of the Matrix consisted of 416 cells (32 themes x 13 grade levels) and had 
approximately 1500 goal statements. The sequential development of each theme 
specifies one'or fnore^oals per grade level per^theme. Each cell call-s for a 
specific set of learning experiences needed at each grade level in each theme. 
The theme-associated Matrix cells represent a workable basis for organizing 
components for career education. 

The original Matri>^ was intended to be a tool extending to the level of 
performance objectives. In March 1972, however, it became, apparent that tiie . 
most appropriate level of specificity within the Matrix would be at the goal 
statement level. Thus, the present version has goal statements In each cell. 
Performance objectives are now part of the curriculum units. . 

Westinghouse Learning Corporation, working jointly with CCEM staff; provided 
technical editing for the-^curreht version of the Matrix. The editing process 
has consolidated the content of each cell, added more specificity to a goal 
if its statement was not clear without the related performance objective, arid 
eliminate duplication of goals across themes at a grade level 'in order to 
establish the distinctiveness of each ^theme. CCEM ^nd Westinghouse staff 
combined efforts in using this process to refine themes and goals for grades 
K'12. . , ' . 

'^The-'i^jnportance of social awareness as a distinctive concept w-ithin the Matrix 
was emphasized in "Report on Matf^ix Development'^ .(Adams, December 15, 18^1).- 



The Delphi resMlted- in two themes within the attitudes and appreciationsc^le- 
ment. ' It was suggested that the Matrix and the element would be strengthened 
by use of the more inclusive term social awareness. Continued refinement of 
the- Matrix in this regard and in other ways is contingent upon, future stages 
of project development. . ^. . ' 

MATRIX APPLICATION 

Using the Matrix as a reference, the LEAs in cooperation with the CCEM .staff 
initiated search and selection of curriculum units that would deliver Matrix 
goals in February 1972. The Matrix-based curriculum unit survey, used first 
at the^>LEA "^evel and then at a national level, revealed that units directly, 
applicable to careen education were largely non-exis"tent and that .uni ts woul d 
have to be either substantially modified or developed within the p)"oject. This 
findirfg had a major effect upon the direction ancl scope of the project. 

In accord with the need to develop curriculum units the Matrix has been applied, 
since January 1972, to such tasks as determining whether attention is being 
given to the content that should be considered for inclusion in curriculum 
units, assuring that the units developed are topically comprehensive and 
soundly base^i, and checking for sequential development of concepts in topically- 
similar curriculum units at different grade 'levels . The Matrix also provided' 
the. corjtextual frame for writing performance objectives which Have become part 
of the curriculum units. Matrix goals have provi.ded the focal . point:: around 
which curriculum units have been modified or developed. ^ 

Two key instruments^developed by the CCEM staff and distributed to LEA teachers 
to facilitate the selectign of existing curriculum units and the refinement 
of newly V^eveloped units are the Curriculum Unit Selection Instrument (December 
1971) and Unicheck (February 1972). the Matrix was ^ipplied as a reference in 
the.process of formulating these instruments. The Matrix will also be applied 
as a reference base for the field testing of curriculum units which is planned 
to start in September 1972. 



The Matrix was originally used as a basis for curriculum selection and to 
articulate the career education delivery system. In addition, it has also 
been used effectively to provide a basis for curriculum unit development, 
a basis for art'iculation of the sequential and complementary arrangement 
of currifiLjlum and guidance units, a basis for the evaluation of career 
education, a basis for the contracting process^ and a. basis for the validation 
of tie entire CCEM project. 

FURTHER VALIDATION EFF'ORTS 

The present level of Matrix* val idation has been accomplished largely through 
consensus and expert opinion- Further validation will occur as components 
are developed, pilot and field tested, and the entire model is collated 
and. val idated for transportability. The focus will be on the degree to which 
the CCEM assists every student to understand the relBtedness of learning 
experiences to real life and to achieve placement in either a job or a higher 
education program. Validation will be based on^criteria that place the highest 
valjje on providing students with the understandings and experiences necessary 
to manage more effectively the trar.sition from school into society. 



SECTION I, THE COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION 
MODEL—MATRIX DEVELOPMENT^ 



C. SUMWRY - SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
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A summary was developed which outlines the scope and sequence of the Develop- ■ 
mental Program Goals. It consists of 104 cells that;were generated by consider- 
^*ng the eight broad career elements , with their outcomes across 13 grade levels. 
Each cell contains a mission statement that summarizes appropriate themes and 
goal statements. For example, the cell relating to. the .element self-awareness 
at the kindergarten level contains six themes and"'" 22 goal statements. These 
are summarized in a one-paragraph mission stat^ement. 

SUMMARY - SCOPE AND 'SEQUENCE 



K 1 2 3^ 4 5 6 7 



9 10 11 12 



Sel f-Awareness 
EducQti onal Awareness 
Career Awareness 
Economic Awareness 
Decision Making 
Beginning Competency , 

Employability Skills 

Attitudes and 
Appreci ations 
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Self-Identity 
Educational Identity . 
Career Identity 
Economic Understanding 
Career Decisi-ons ^ 
Employment Ski 11 s 
Career PI acement 
Sel f-Soci al Ful f i llment 



The scope and sequence paragraphs identify the major ideas, content ^ and thrust 
of the various goal statements, Each of these descriptive statements considers 
the cognitive, affective , and psychomotor domains of the numerous themes and 
goals/ Certain ideas are repeated across several grade levels and identify a 
developmental approach. These mission statements describe concepts about which 
the student should become awar^ ideas he should explore, and activities he 
should be able to perfomi. ' ^ 
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SELF-AWARENESS ' ' 



Kindergarten ' ^ 

The student becomes aware of his interest in certain toys and play activities. 
He recognizes' family roles and the influence of other people. He becomes aware 
of his body-space relationships and culcural differences. 



Grade One ' 

The student becomes aware of his interest in certain games and his physical 

abilities to perform tasks. He shows an increased awareness of himself and his 

relationships to others. He recognizes his role fend his rights and responsi- 
bilities at home and school. 

Grade Two 

The student becomes aware of his interest in selected activities and increased' 
ability to .perform tasks. He is aware of the importance of his achievements in the 
classroom. He enacts roles played by. himself* family members, and his teacher. 
He .recogni zes thflt there are certain requirements for his membership in a group. 



Grade Three 
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The student becomes aware of his interest in tools and his abilities to perform 
ipecific tasks. He becomes aware of his foody's physical capabilities and spatial 
relationships. He recognizes that people with similar roles may behave similarly. 
He recognizes, the importance of his achievements. He recognizes cultural dif- 
ferences and the uniqueness of himself ^nd others. 

Grade Four 

The student understands the importance of his achievements as related to learning 
tasks. He identifies his interests in major types of roles played by individuals 
and becomes aware of how the roles complement each other. He recognizes that his 
behavior can be influenced by group membership and identifies some of his unique 
personal characteristics and Valuei;. He becomes aware of the relationship be- 
tween his health and his physical development. 



SEl.F-AWARENESS .. ■ . ' 

Grade Five 

The student recognizes that his interests and aptitudes influence him. He becomes 
sensitive toother people. He demonstrates ability to focus his a>.terests from 
immediate to longer range. He recognizes the -comparative nature of roles in 
society and begins to internalize an interest in particular roles. 

Grade Six 

Ihe student becomes aware 'that his interests, aptitudes, and achievements will 
influence his future occupational goals. He recognizes the relationship between 
his health. and physical development and recognizes his cognitive, psychomotor, and 
affective capabilities. He becomes. aware that role expectations influence his 
development. He becomes more select,^ve about his interests and understands how 
they relate to his development of values. 

Grade Seven 

The student refines his interests in work roles relative to the career clusters. 
Experiencing work tasks, he relates associated roles with his emerging values. 
He recognizes the worth of different value systems and learns to resolve problems 
of conflict. 

Grade Eight ^ * ' . 

The student Formulates tentative career choices" based upon an awareness of his 
emerging values. He understands that priorities, values, and goals are modified 
throughout li He recognizes the social, economic, ^:/nd cultural values related 
to the various roles which interest him. 
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SELF-AWARENESS 



Grade Nine ^ 

The student applies recognition of his values and skills to the exploration of 
career information. As his values clarify he establishes tentative career goals, 
He explores the effects of health and physical developi^ent on daily performance. 
As he experiences an occupational role he understands hov/ his values relate to 
his performance of the tasks- 



Grade Ten 

The student internalizes the meanings of his values and emerging goals in relation 
to his present experiences. He uses the concept of role to analy^ze his present 
and projected life-style. He understands personal needs when setting goals and 
monitoring progress. He is sensitive to his interactions with'other people. 



Grad^^^Tjfeven ^ i 

The student assesses the personal relevance of his career preparation progress. 
He constantly evaluates the-ypersonai significance of emerging alternatives in 
terms of considering both new prospects or reaffirming chosen courses of action. 
He recognizes his uniqueness, the need to consider new al ternati ves , ' and demon- 
strates sufficient self-awareness to set, goals. * ' • " 



Grade Twelve 

The student considers his pattern or values and his cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor skills in makinrj career plans. He perceives himself and others real- 
istically in terms of relationships and prGpo!;ed plans. 



I- 
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EDUCATIONAL AWARENESS . ' ' • 



Kindergarten • 

The student becomes aware that situations relevant to school achievement may be 
experienced in and outside of the classroom. He recognizes that school activ.ities 
relate to himself and his family. 



Grad^ One • • • 

The student becomes av;are that he is in schoo^l to learn and that other people know 
things because they have learned. He recognizes that learning to read, write, and 
count .is necessary both in the^classroom and in most occupations. 



Grade Two ' ► 

The student becomes aware that he can share knowledge with his classmates. He 
understands ^jhow classroom and outside-of-school experiences may be related.,. He 
recognizes that various occupatifnis have different educational requi rewients . He 
becomes aware that learning helps. p^spje do things^for their community, state. 



and nation. * 

• , ' ' > • 

'V- 

Grade Three . i^X > • * 

The student becomes aware that learning Is continuous and that school experiences 
are relevant to life experiences. He recognizes that goods and services are pro- 
duced by people who have different kinds of educational .preparation . He recognizes 
that the student- teac.ier relationship is an importan^t aS'pect of the learning 
process. ^ 



Grade Four 

The student becomes aware that learning is based on prior experiences. He under- 
stands that different occupations require different educational p>^eparation . He 
becomes aware of how and why reading, writing, number ski-lls,- 'art, and, science 
are. used in some occupations. . . 
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Grade Five 

The student becomes aware of the importance of education and the rel atio(iship 
between in and out-of-school earning. He recognizes how school experiences 
become preparation for careers and the correlation between skills learned i.n 
school to those used by workers. ^ . ^ 

Grade Six 

The student becomes aware that learning depends on his desire and capability to 
learn. He understands that preparation and proficiency are required for job entry 
*in most occupations. He recognizes environmental factors which affect career 
choices and employment conditions. 

Grade Seven 

.The student recognizes various learning experiences and relates them to possible 
use in occupational gr'oups. He understands that educational experiences and pre- 
paration are required for careers. He recognizes that external factors may affect 
his interest in certain occupations. 

'Grade Eight . ' - 

The student becomes aware of the relationship between interest and learning and the 
differences among cognitive, affective, and psychomotor learning- He recognizes 
the relationship between levels of education and employment. He understands that 
proficiency in subj-ect areas is necessary to enter certain, occupations . 

Grade Nine ^ 

The student becomes aware that learning can apply to his use of time throughout life 
He learns that educational preparation for various careers may take different forms. 
He accepts simulation as a mea'hs of teaming job skills and examining a tentative 
job choice. 
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Grade Ten 

The student becomes : aware of the extent in-school education has played in deter- 
mining his occupational interests. He .'recognizes a relationship between in-school 
and on-the-job education. He learns that different types of educational prepara- 
tion are needed for various careers. 

Grade Eleven 

The student becomes aware that learning is variable, that one learns faster or 
slower at different times. He understands the in-school educational steps 
necessary to qualify for selected' occupations . He recognizes the need to evaluate 
his progress as he moves toward career goals. 

Grade Twelve 

The student understands why and how he learns. He plans for post-secondary edu- 
cational experiences necessary for the career of Jnis choice. He recognizes that 
continual learning is a part of life. 




CAREER AWARENESS 
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Kindergarten 

Ihe student baco^Ties aware that there are many kinds of tasks to be done in school. 
H'e recognizes workers in the commijn>ty and becomes aware of some of the goods pro*- 
diiced and se. ''vices provided.- 

Grade One ' . ' 

The student becomes aware of a variety of jobs in' his home, school, and community. 
He recognizes different places of eniployment. He becomes aware that specialized 
skills and training are required to perform most jobs. He becomes aware of the 
concept of basic needs in relation to himself. . 

Grade Two * - 

The student becomes aware of. his family's basic needs and the- concept of life- 
sty.le. He becomes aware of the relationship between needs and, job in, his home, 
school, an^.-^e^nmuni ty . He recognizes that individual skills effect task performance. 

Grade Three , . ^ 

The student becomes aware ^of the variety of job tasks in the occupational world 
and thei r relationship to goods and services. He learns that preparation of a 
schotil task relates to success in performance. He identifies some instruments 
used to perform specific tasks, tte recognizes that basic needs for goods and 
services are satisfied by working, ' - 

Grade Four ' ' ' ^ 

The student recognizes career specialization in his community, state, and nation. 
He becomes aware of the social and economic factors that generate careers. . He 
becomes aware of the interdependence of occupations to fulfill individual and 
community needs and interests. He learns about working conditions and life-style 
associated with five career clusters. . 



CAREER AWARENESS 



Grade Ftve ^ r 

The student becomes aware of 4;he complexity of the world of work. He recognizes 
that'success in occupations requires functional competencies and that performance 
standards are necessary. He recognizes that occupations are rel-ated to communi"^ 
needs and interests which change over time. The student begins to identify his 
preferred life-style. 

Grade ,Six ' ^ ■ * 

The student studies jobs according to particul ar -cl assi ri cations and identifies 
their relationships. He rel ates-careers to social netJs and geography and 
recognizes their relationship with data, people, and things. He recognizes that 
behavior and skills which influence success in school also influence job^ 
success, iHe understands that career changes are natural and that cijreers may 
begin and terminate with the passage of time.. . 

Grade Seven ' 

The student explores the types of jobs which make^ up various classifications- 
He recognizes the relationship betv*/een occupational requirements and educational 
development. He understands the relationship between career- choice, rewards, 
and individuaT life-style. 

Grade &^*ght 

The student recognizes how careers become specialized and vary on the basis 
of the complexity of social values^and geographic, locations . He recognizes 
occupational requirements as they relate to functioning in terms of data, 
peOiJle,' things and that choice, mobility^ and advancement are related to 
preparation. He understands how differences in life-style are related to personal 
values and occupational choice.. 




CAREER AWARENESS 
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Prade Nine 

The student becomes aware of the implications of career specialization. He 
recognizes the. relationship between specific occupational preparation and career 
c1usters\ "He becomes aware of job entry requirements . He correlates ttte mone'iary 
benefits of his chosen occupation with his chosen life-style. - 

Grade Ten ' * . ^ 

The student explores occupations related to the area of work he is considering. 
He* becomes familiar with current and i'uture job opportunities as they relate to 
social and economic trends i,n certain geographic areas. He recognizes personal 
and organizational factors that influence horizontal and vertical mobility. 

Grade Eleven - , 

The student examines in detail social and personal implications related to 
selected career areas. He understands the criteria and training required to 
center his chosen career. He understands that career selection is vital to his 
general wel 1-being and can alter his life-^style.' 

Grade Twelve* 

The student evaluates future job opportunities based on his values and goals. 
He knows how to pursue his chosen career, develops an action plan, and takes 
the steps which are necessary to implement his plan. 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

'/ ■ . .. • 

Kindergarten ^ ^. - . 

The student becomes aware of why people work. He recognizes some of the uses of 
money and trade. He learns that, in some instances, fulfiTlment'^of his wants 
must be postponed. 

Grade .One . ' . . ' *. ^ 

The student becomes aware of the different forms of money and financial insti- 
tutions. He recognizes that money is exchanged for work. He recognizes the 
relationship between need and want. 

Grade Two 

The student becomes aware that dffferent kinds of work offer different jeconomic 
rewards anci other benefits. He becomes av^are of money as a means of exchanging 
goods and services. He becomes aware of the economic rel ationship -between him- 
self, family, and schooT. ^ ' " 

Grade Three 

The student recognizes that social and economic ne^ds and wants differ among' 
students. He becomes aware that economic rewards help satisfy desires and in- 
terests. He understands his present r^^lationship to buying, selling, saving, 
a^pd borrowing. He recognizes the economic relationship between himself, family, 
and community. • " 

0 

Grade Four . ' * ; 

The student recognizes that his interests will affect his future. He recog- 
nizes th^,t economic activities include, buying, selling, saving, and borrowing. 
He identifies the individual needs and wants of himself and others. He becomes 
aware of the relationship betiveen interest, satisfaction, and career. He recog- 
nizes the economic interdependence of himself, family, ancb" communi ty. 
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ECONOMIC AWARENESS 



Grade Five 



The otyUdent identifies the roles of financial institutions. He. recognizes that 
some economic actions are an attempt to achieve economic security. He becomes 
aware of the uses of budgeting, investment, and credit purchasing. He can identify 
necessities and luxuries. He recognizes that individual needs and wants differ. 



Grade Six 

The student becomes aware of the economic and social contribution^s^^p#-organized 
groups. He becomes aware of the interrelations between earning^, spending, borrow- 
ing, saving, and investing. ^ He recognizes economic principles which apply to his 
life, family, and community. 

Grade Seven . ^ j 

The student becomes aware of social and economic relJ^onships between life-styles 
and career choices. He is able to demonstrate budgeting princii^les and recognizes 
the concept of economic security. He becomes aware of the economic interrel eted- 
ness of community, state, and national governments. 

-"Gh^de'Tight ^ . if 

The student applies his knowledge of life-style and economic security to explore 
his attitudes ilowajrd various cccupatiDnal choices and their associated worker traits, 
He becomes av^are/of the interre.latedness of his choice with the choices of others. 
-:j^e becomes/awa'^e of budgeting, capita? management, and financial institutions. He 
recogniTjcs e/onomic cycles and fluctuations which affect, indi vidual , family, com- 
miD^'^y^ and national economic interests. 



ECONOMIC AV/ARENES5 ^ 

Grade Nine 

The student surveys the range of social anor economic benefits in the career cluster 
of his choice. He understands that career choice and money earned can affect life- 
style. He examines career choices using his knowledge of economic planning tools, 
and worker traits and his recognition of uncontrollable events and of the e'cononiic 
interdependence of the community, the state, an^ the nation. He becomes aware of . 
macro-systems and tools used in economic forecasting.. 

Grade Ten ■ j 

The student identifies the immediate steps and costs in terms of tinie and education 
required to pursue a chosen career/ He understands principles which govern economic 
macro-systems and recognizees their relationship to his career goals. 

Grade Eleven ^ v 

The student understands that individual value systems determine economic and career 
aspirations. He understands his pattern of values and its relationship to his 
career choices. He determines how his fioc^'al and. economic needs relate to his ' 
career choice. He understands the relationships between different economi c' macro- 
systems. He understands economic trends and uses 'the tools for forecasting them 
to influence his career choices. 

Grade Twelve . ' 

The student understands the economic and social benefits associated with his career 
plans. He understands the action and finances necessary for entering 'hi^ ctiosen 
career. He understands that his economic and career security. are interdependent 
with that of other individuals. He understands how he'may apply knowledge of economic 
principles to participate in influencing govern.nent activity in the economy^ 
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DECISION MAKING 



Kindergarten ' . ^ - ' 

The student becomes aware that he has" a choice in some, situations related to him- 
self, family, and school. He understands that decisions require "making up one's 
mind." He becomes aware of the 'kinds of media thai interest him most. 

Gra^KflAe 

he student becomes aware of the relatipnship between his interests and making 
choices. He becomes aware that -reasons for making choices may change and that in- 
formation sources influence his choices. He becomes aware of the relationship be- 
tween alternatives and ghoices. 

Grade Two 

The student recognizes that having interests necessitates making choices in - , 
and out of school." He becomes aware that his choices affect other people and 
that they may or may not be accepted. He becomes aware of decisions that family 
members .and neighbors make in their jobs 

Grade Three 

The student becomes aware that decisions made in school affect decisions outside 
of school. He recognizes tbeit decisions involve other people. He becomes aware 
that solutions to problems differ and making decisions involves consequences. 
He knows where gather information regarding jobs performed by his family and 
neighbors. 

Grade Four 

The student recognizes 1 hat membership in social groups requires making djecisions 
and that his interests and rel ationshi os with other people influence his imme- 
diate and Ip.ng-^cii^ge decisions. He becomes aware of Joci sion-making processes. 
He realizes that consequences are associated with making decisions. He identifies 
"local, sources of information concerning careers. 
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Grade Five ^ . 

The student r^ecognizes that making decisions is necessary to satisfy personal inter 
ests. He recognizes that personal characteristics are related to worker functions 
and influence cav:eer decisions. He'trecomes aware that emotions, values, sind inform 
ation are critical factors in decision making. He gathers, organizes, and relates 

information .on a specific occupation, , . ' , ■ 

/ 

Grade Six 

The s^tudent understands how personal '^n^'erests and characteristics influence career 
decisions.^ He is able to respohd to questions related to career preference. He 
recognizes problem solving as a skill end that his feelings and previous decisions 
influence h^i-s^eci si on-making behavior. 

Grade Seven ' - * 

T,he student explores career^cl usters in relation to his interests c Hv^ understands 
that personal values and characteristics influence decision making. He gathers 
and organizes information in order to respond to questions ' regardin j car^^er explor- 
ation.' He determines a course of study, for grades ei ght .through twelve in con- 
for/nance with a tentative career choice. ^ 

Grade Eight .. . 

The student becomes aw^re that establishing priorities among his values requires 
fnaking decisions. He recognizes the factors that influence his career-related 
or educational choices. He recognizes decision-making skill in problem solving 
^nd making tentative choices regarding long-range career interests. 

- . . . * «r 

Grade Nine 

The studjent recognizes that occupational choice requires decisions related to 
personal values. He reexamines past decisions regarding tentative career choices 
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in terms of new information and adjusts his decisions accordingly.. He analyzes 
the influence of other people on his career choices. He begins to gather occj- 
pational and personal ass'eissment data. 

Grade Ten 

The student understands that personal goals invo'^ve. decisions,; He applies 
d.^cision-making skills to career possibilities, recognizing that externals 
forces have influence. He recognizes school courses and work experiences' that 
will prepare him for specific career areas. 

' Grade Eleven 

/ The student states his goals a:id examines decisions required to pursue them. 
He considerb- new sources of occupational information and applies decision- 
making skills to a consideration of career goals. He analyzes how career 
characteristics, such as requirements, work conditions, rewards, and worker 
functions influence career decisions. 

Gy-ade Twelve 

The student develops a plan related to hi^' lon^j-range goals. He recognizes 
"Cbe need for flexibility in the plc^nning process and the. need for current in- 
formation, evaluations, and possible revision. He sythesizes and evaluates 
personal goals and values in confirming his career plans. ^* 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 34 

Kindergarten 

The student develops skills in listening, enacting, discriminating arnong concrete 

objects, aiv' manipulating simple tools. He becomes aware that steps ahe involved 

in completing tasks and the need for safety in the use of simple tools. He becomes 
aware of the various relation-ships he has with other people in the classroom and 
the need for physical coordination in classroom activities. 

Grad- One ^ 

The student develops skills in physical, coordination, self-expression, computation, 
and cooperating with others. He becomes aware of the different types of learning 
and working rel ations:hips in his various environments and s-^mple cause and effect 
relationship'^ . He becomes aware of the importance of safety in school activities 
and the need to care properly for tools and materials. 

Grade Two ; • ' 

The student increases his communicatioh^ computational, and interpersonal skills 
and recognizes that skills develop over'time, from simple to complex. He becomes 
aware of critical thinking skills and interpersonal behavior appropriate to various 
work settings. He /takes responsibility for tools, equipment, and materials and 
recognizes the varfety of uses f >r toolj. He increases the level and comprehen- 
siveness of his physical skills and coordination. 

Grade Three * 

The student develops cognitive skills for communicating, computing, identifying 
problems, sequencing tasks, and- locating and organizing information and tools. 
He becomes aware th^t different resources may be required at various steps in 
skill development. He becomes aware of levels of responsibility associated with 
different occupations. He demonstrates responsible safety habits at work and 
play and continues to develop physical skills and coordination. 



BEGINNING COMPETENCY • ' ■ 

Grade Four 

The student develops techniques for problem solving, tool use, communication, 
comDi'-,ation 5 and organization.^ He becomes aware that responsibility levels 
influence behavior. He continues to develop safety habits and physical skills 
ccnmensurate to his maturity. ' 

Grade Five ^ 

The stu'dent r cognizes the role interpretation pi ays, in communication. He 
develops critical thinking skills, using the scientific method, and is able 
to organize simple tasks/ He responds appropriately when he is relating, to 
other persons with differing levels of responsibility. He recognizes the 
physical aspects of work and the importance of muscular coordiniUion. 

Grade Six 

The student becomes aware of the need for resources and recognizes limiting 
factors which must be considered in setting task objectives and understands 
the basic problem-3ul ving process. He recognizes which behaviors contribute 
to posi tive= human relationships in various environments. He recognizes the 
cognitive and psychomotor competency needed to use tools, equipment, and ma- ^ 
terials effectively and safely. 

Grade Seven 

" r 

The student explores problem-solving situations in career areas, identifying 
objectives of assigned tasks, and organizing sub-task sequences. He applies a ' 
variety of communication and organization skills to tasks. He recognizes the 
relationship between educational achievement, occupational environment, and level 
of responsibility. He understands how behavior expresses attitudes about inter- 
persQnal relationships. He develops a component of career entry-level capability 
and becomes aware of the relationship between physical and occupational skills* 
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BEGINNING COMPETENCY 



Grade Eight X 

( 

The student explores communicatiot^, mathematical, organizatior\al , and problem- 

' «•■ • ' » 

solving skills necessary in selecced career areas, Through an\ understanding of 
relationships cmong educational levels, envir(^ment-/^and' relpons he iden- 

tifies appropriate behaviors in interpersonal associations. He realizes the need 
for group participation in completing certain tas-ks. He .devel ops i:)hysi cal skills 
appropriate to selected career areas. 



Grade Nine - ^ 

The student gains proficiency in" problem solving, communication, and mathematics 
as applied to selected career areas. He identifies information common co ca -^eer 
areas and develops an entry-level capability for a specific career area. He- 
demonstrates proficiency in physical skills . and safety practices rel ate-d to career 
areas. 1 



Grade Ten 

The student develops proficiency in skills and knowledge 'sufficient for entering 
an occupational area. He applies problem-solving skills, applies observPif'on 
skills to da^a^col lection, and understands the relationship of tools and specific 
tasks in self-selected career areas. He understands that the relative level of 
responsibility among persons can influence interpersonal relationships. 



Grade Eleven / 

The student plans and executes a'project» understanding that ev^rluation and 
replanning may be necessary ijuring execution, ^'He understands the physical aspect, 
safety, and various properties of tools and materials relative to accomplishment 
in a career area. He refines academic skills ;directly applicable to a job and 
understands thatthe relative level of responsibility influences his on-the-job 
relationships. 
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BECilNNING COMPETENCY 
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Grade Twelve . . 

The student demonstrates mastery of career entry- level skills and an understanding 
of tie future physical and academic requirements related to the career of his 
choice. He mastei^s those interpersonal skills likely to expected of him while, 
looking for and after accepting a career entry job or opportunity for further 
education. 
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EMPLOY AEl LI TY SKI LIS 
Kindergarten ' \ ■ ^ ' 

The student performs simplex tasks in individual or group settings. He becomes 
aware of the importance of fallowing directions and the fact that tasks may be 
completed in various ways. He\rel6ies information about his activities. 

Grade One ■ ^ 

The student recog'.iizes that some task"^^ are better performed alone and others in '\ 
a group. He recogni zes the importan'ce\of listening and following oral instructions. 
He relates personal information and becomes aware of social skills appropriate 
to -different situations. 



Grade Two 

The student recognizes that his preference for certain activities is partially 
deppi^'Jent upon his willingness to work with others. He becomes awaro of the 
importance of attitudes and habits in performing assigned tasks. He .describes 
increasingly complex intoVmation abo^ut himself and his activities. He applies 
social skills appropriate to different situations. 

Grade Three 

The student, recognizes that supervision and cooperative effort make some tasks 
easier. He recognizes responsibility and the importance of completing assigned 
tasks. He develops skills necessary for receiving and cotmiunicating task directions. 

Grade Four 

The student becomes; aware of different styles of leadership and recognizes, 
specialization within group work. He recognizes that a person's appearance and 
behavior affect the way others rf late to him. He confnunlcates information about 
himself as it relates to specific tasks he might like to' pursue. He recognizes 
O ;he importance of punctuality, responsibility, and following directions.' 

ERJC ; 
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Grade Five • - . 

The student demonstraies , that he can function in different task settings involving 
various cc/mbinations of data, people, and things. He recognizes the relationship 
between task completion and order and structure. He communicates information about 
his interests, aptitudes, ano achievements as they relate to jobs in his community. 
He becomes aware of the personal appearance, social skills, and work habits*' assoc- 
iated with certain jobSr^ 

Grade Six 

The student understands the advantages of selectfn'g preferred tasks and recognizes 
that work situations may require skills he doesn't have. He relates his achieve- 
ments and interests to a wide variety of job settings. He becomes aware of skills, 
attitudes, and habits^associated with employability. 

Grade Seven 

The student recognizes a relationship between task preferences and Responsibilities 
assumed and between directing and being directed. He recognizes a relationship 
between work interest and adjustment ability. He understands the effect of a' 
person appearance and behavior on the way others relate to him. He responds 
to job survey instruments and identifies job openings appropriate to his level 
of abil i ty . 

Grade Eight 

The student a\ssesses the reality of his ^6rk preference , 'completes simulated jet- 
application f^rms and responds coherently to interview questions. He recognizes 
that both independent and group activ|xies may be necessary for accomplishing tasks 
and refines the social and communicafi on skills necessary for employability. 
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Grade Nine 

The student recognizes the difference between entry-level jobs and jobs which have 
career ladders. He recognizes the relationships between job and social-oriented 
temperapients . He collects and organizes, information related to his employabi 1 i ty 
in selected occupational areas and demonstrates skills basic to career placement. 

Grade Ten ■ " > 

The student recognizes that some tasks requi re-^puch responsibility due to safety 
and cost factors, and identifies jobs he can supervise. He selects potential 

^occupations which he is capable of pursuing and refines skills basic to career 
placement. He communicates an accurate personal ^description when responding to 

ijob survey instrument^ as part of a simulated job-seeking task. 

Grade Eleven ' . ^ , 

The student recogni ze^4;he-ra,dvantages and responsibilities of his career choices. 
He evaluates his chances foi^ su6cess based upon knowledge 'of the career area and 
his personal characteristics. He understands the need to cope constructively 
with insecurity on a pew job or the failure to obtain a job. 

Grade Twelve 

The student meets the requirements necessary for career e „ry. He applies . 
personal data to potential career situations and commun .ates effectively with 
prospective employers. 
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Kindergarten 

The student becomes aware of task completion and simple associated rewards.. He 
becomes aware of some of the ways he differs from .others. 

Grade One ' • * ": \^ 

The student becomes aware that completion of a task may benefit otheV^. He recog- 
nizes differences in others and becomes aware of the. need for tolerance. He recog- 
nizes the rights of others. , 

■ \ 

Grade Two * ^ - - \ 

The student recognizes his ow.i and others' positive response to task completion. 
He demonstrates tolerance toward the differences in other people and shows accep- 
tance of--them through group experiences. 

Grade Three . . . • : . 

The student understands that a job well done is rewarded by self-satisfaction and 
recognition from others. He identifies types of recognitlion workers receive for 
performing occupational tasks. He learns things about other people which may 
help him develop as 6 person. 

Grade Four 

The student recognizes that others rely upon him to complete a task. He under- 
stands the necessity of accepting personis with differences. He shows interest 
in-the individual skills and abilities of others. 



Grade- Five ^ ' 

The student becomes aware that relationships between- hi mseT^ and others result from 
the performance of a job. He accepts persons with •individual diffjerences and 
recognizes- thei ij^yTights and responsibilities. He responds positively to other 
^persons different than himself while working with them. , 
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ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 



Grade Six 

The student recognizes that in accepting a task, tie also accepts certain respon- 
sibilities. .He becomes aware of individual differences as they relate to .values 
He understands the rights and respons^-^bi 1 i ttes of others. , / ' ^ 

Grade Seven 

The student becomes aware of the importance' of a job to himself and others. He 
recognizes that the fulfillment of responsibility for an assumed job yields rewards 
understands that tolerance for the differences cf other people does not require 
acceptance of their values. 



Grade, Eight 

The student recognizes relationships between himself and others resulting from 
the performance of a«job and understands that others rely upon him to complete 
an accepted assignment. He recognizes the different values held by others and 
that individual differences provide opportunities for personal growth and s^lf- 
development. . ^ 



Grade N"\ne ; 

The student identifies relationships between himself and others resulting from 
the performance of a job and understands that a job well done is rewarded. He 
recognizes that individual difference's add to his personal growth and develop- 
ment and becomes aware of the psychological variables involved in interpersonal 
relationships. He recognizes the cultural and socio-economic aspects of indi- 
vidual differences. 



Grade Ten 

The student understands the value of a job to himself and others and analyzes 
th§ value* of rewards associated with job performance. He understands that in--' 
dividual differences often contribute to positive relationships. . 
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Grade Eleven • ^ 

The student recognizes the pattern of Values behind job-associated relation- 
ships and understands the 'interdependent nature of these relationships. He can 
discuss individual differences and argue the right ofothers to hold attitudes 
and ^'alues different from his own. He understands the psychological variables 
involved in interpersonal relationships. 

< 

Grade Twelve ' * 

■ '■ * 
The student utilizes job-associated relationships to the mutual benefit of his 

associates and himself and values recognition for job accomplishment. He works 

effectively with others who differ from him in various ways and understands how 

these differences relate to progress in social, economic, and technological areas. 



/ 



SECTION II. THE PATH I X.— DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM GOALS 



Pages 45-163 were typed by a 370/1 55A computer ijsing WYLBUR, a text edit 
program, in order to provide an opportunity fc^' word frequency analysis 
and other investigative techniques. The spacing was a function of the 
computer progr,am which justifies margins automatically. [ 
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The Matrix of Developmental Program Goals consists of 416 cells created by 32 
themes spread across 13 grade levels. These themes relate to eight broad 
elements and their outcomes- Each element exemplifies a major idea related to 
career education.- The 32 themes are further represented by goal statements. 
The goal statements describe what the student is to learn. At grades the 
goal statements help the student .develop an awareness about career development. 
Grades 7-9 emphasize career exploration and grades 10-12 aid the student to 
prepare for his chosen career. 

THE MATRIX—DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAM GOALS 



THEME 



11 



12 



r 



Self-^ 
Awarness 





1 1 


1 1 




2 


2 


// 


3 






4 






1 


. 1 




2 






3 






4 




/ / 







Self- 
Identity 



As shown in the diagram, each cell contains one or more goal st.itements. Each 
statement is numbered sequentially withir a theme by grade' level. Identification 
of a gocil statement may be made by indic-cing grade level, theme number and goal 
number. For example, 11"2~T would identify the first goal stateirient under theme 
2 for grade eleven. 

Within any particular theme and across grade levels , '^certain goal statements will 
appear to be related. Such a series of statements reflect a developmental sequence 
and may be thought of as a strand. Strands may exist across several grade levels, 
continuously or in an intermittent fashion. The coding system is not intended 
for use in identifying these strands. 



Kindergarten 



k5 



Sel f-Awa reness 



Se 1 f "Awareness 



Theme 1 



Theme 3 



The student vvMl recognize- the 
relationship of his interests^ 
aptitudes, and achievements to 
the realization of his career 
goa Is. 

1 The student will become aware 
of his interest in certain toys. 

2 The student will become oware 
of the tasks' he performs best* 

3 The student will become av;are 
of improvement in his^ performing 
physical tasks. 



Sel f-Awareness 



Theme 2 

The student will learn about 
himself in relation to his 
culture ^through understanding^ 
and experiencing roles. 

1- The student will recognize 
the role of each family member. 

2. The student v;ill recognize 
differences between his -behavior 
at home and school. 

r 

3 The student will recjognize 
that roles are learned. 

k The student will rec ogn i ze 

that role . playing is often 

dependent on others wlio play 
complementary roles. 



Tiie student v/i 1 1 understand/ 
accept, and respect hi s own 
uniqueness as a result of 
learning, growth and maturation, 

1 The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of the importance of good 
hab i t s . 

2 The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of h i s body . 

3 The student wi 1 1 becc^e av^are 
of his tpody in relation to 
, space* 

k The student vii 1 1 -become aware 
of himself v/ithin the context of 
h i s f am ily structure. 

5 The student will become aware 
of his fee lings* 

6 TiiG student wi 1 1 become av^are 
of his uniqueness. 



Se 1 f -Awa renes s 



Theme k 

The student will understand and 
recognize forces such as social^ 
economi c, educational, and 
cultural that' influence his 
deve 1 opmen t . 

1 Tfie stiident will become aware 
of t he i n f 1 ue nee 5 'of ot he r 
peopl e on h im. 



2 The student will become" aware 
that group membership influences 
h i s behavior . 



Kindergarten 



US 



Se 1 f -Awarenes s 



Theine 5 

The stuaent will recognize that 
self-knowledge is related to a 
set or system of values unique; 
to him. 

1 The student 1 1 become aware 
of his cultural identity. 

2 The student will become aware 
of cultural and religious 
d \ f f erences . 

3 The stu.dent will become" aware 
that he uossesses unique 
character i st i cs 

k The 'student will become aware 
that li i s , feelings and the 
feelings of others relate to 
va 1 ues . 



Se 1 f -Av;a reness 
Theme 5 

The student will learn to 
establish^ /althouish tentative, 
personal 1 / /rel e^vant goal s . 

1 .The student will become aware 
that what he produces whti-n he 
has a goal is frequently 
different from what happens when 
he has no goa 1 

2 The student v;i 1 1 set goals in 
play ac t i V i t-i es . 

3 The student v;i 1 1 convert his 
wants into goals in a playroom 
setting.. 



Educational Awarene s s 



Theme 7 " 

The student v/ill recognize that 
learnirrg is a cbntinuous process 
occurring In and outside of 
school • 

1 The student will become aware 
of the experiences he has at 
school . 

2 the student v^i 1 1 become aware 
of t he exper I ences he has 
outside of school. 



Educat iona 1 Awareness 



Theme 8 ! 

The student will recognizee that 
educational experiences i are a 
part of his career development. 

I 

1 The stiident will beconiie aware 
that classroom and outside-*of- 
school experiences may be 
rel a'ted* ' : 



Educat ional Av^areness 



Theme 9 

The student will recognize', that 
different career directions' 
requi re varying typesi of 
educational preparation* 

1 The student wi 1 1 become 
familiar with the purpose of his 
"go i ng to school • " \ 



Ki ndGrgarten 



U7 



2 The student will become aware 
that* reading, 'writing, . and 
numbers are useful in 

occupa t i ons . 

5 The student will become aware 
that education is required of 
var i ous occupat i ons . 



of work performed 
env i ronmen t * 



I n 



2 The student will become 
that people do different 
a t t he I r wor k . 



h? s 

\ 

awa rV 
things 



Career Awareness 



Theme 12 



Theme 10 

The student will recognize the 
significance of language, 

compu tat i ona ] and reresoriing 
development, and the mastery of 
content knowledge as a means of 
achieving career goals. 



The student w5 1 1 understand the 
Vv'ay in which occupations relate 
to needs and functions of 
society. 



1 The student will 
the interde pendency 
members as workers in 



recogn i ze 
of f am I 1 y 
the home. 



1 The student win become aware 
of the relationships betvveen his 
school and home activities, 



2 The student will recognize 
the different occupat'ons found 
in his schoo 1 . 



2 The stuaent will become aware 
that a . relationship exists 
between learnirig and performiing 
various ta^ks . 

3 The student will become aware 
that the ability to read, v;rite, 
and count is necessary in m.o^t 
occupations. 



3 The stud^jnt wH 1 understand 
hov^ the performance of some 
occupations meets the needs of 
t he commun i t y . 

k The student will describe the 
work performed by community 
worke rs . 

5 The student will understand- 
the social value of selected 
occupat ions. 



Career Awarene ss 



Theme 11 



Ca ree r Awa reness 



The studnnt v/ill understand the * 
variety of occupations found in Theme 13 

the world of work. 

The student will determine the 
1 The student will become aware worker qualifications related to 
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performing the basic tasks of 
various occupations. 

1 The student will become aware 
of the occupational tasks 
performed by his parents and 
ne i ghbor s • 

2 The student will become aware 
of t he d i f.f e r en t tasks pe r f orfned ^ 
by persons working In the school 
se 1 1 i ng. 



Career Av^areness 



life-style. 

1 The student wi 1 1 become 
familiar with the relationship 
between a worker's behavior and 
job success. 

2 The student wi 1 1 become awa-re 
of the relationship between 
tasks performed and subsequent 
behav i or . 

3 The student will becori': aware 
of the influence of bas\' needs 
on his beliavior in the 
classroom, home, and community. 



Theme 1^+ 

The student 
hi s career 
progre ss i on 
educat i onal 
exper i ence's 



will recogn i ze that 
de ve 1 opnien t includes 
through stage s of 
and occup.ational 



1 The' student will recognize 
that performance of a, task 
requi res preparat i on • 

2 The stuaenL will recognize 
that improved preparation 
enhances the abjlity to perform 
a task« 



E cononii c Av/a reness 



Theme 16 

The student will understand the 
relationship between personal 
economics, l.ife-style, and 
occupational roles. 

1 The student v;i 1 1 become aware 
of situations in which deferring 
immediate benefits may result, in 
greater rev^ards . v 



3 The student will recognize 
that appropriate preparation 
enables repeated performance of 
a task. 



Economi c Awa rene ss 



Theme 17 



ERIC 



Career A wareness 



Theme 15 



The student will understand the 
relationship between career and 



The student wi 1 1 understand, the 
range of social and economic 
benefits associated with various 
occupations. 

1 The student will understand 
reasons why peopl e work^ 
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Economl c Awareness 



Theme 18 

The student will understand how 
wealth is accuniulated throu;;^h 
savings and trvestfnents and hov; 
it niay influence his career and 
1 i fe-s tvl e . 



The student will iden'fiify and 
state personal goals as part of 
ma king career decisions. 

1 The student^ vii 1 1 become avjare 
of the re 1 at i onsh i p be ti.ee n his 
goals and making choices. 



2 The student will 
reason for a choice. 



state his 



1 

of 



The 
the 



s t uden t 
u se s of 



wi M 
mone 



become awa r e 



2 The student will be<:ome aware 
of the difference between 
spending and saving* 

5 Tlie student will becorr-e av^aro 
of banks as places , to save 
mone y . 



Decision Maki n^ 



Theme 21 

The student will become 
proficient in ide'itifying and 
using resource information in 
making career de< isions. 



Econoni i c Avjareness 



1 The otudent will 
that his past 
prov i de in forma t i on , 



become aware 
expe r i ences 



Theme 19 . 

The student will understand the 
relationship of his present and 
anticipated occupational status 
to ecqnomic trends found in his 
cammunSty^ state^ and nation* 



2 The student will become av;are 
of the information sources to 
which he is attracted* 

3 The student will become aware 
of the media that interest him 
most. , ' 



1 The s tuden t will 
of t^'*e concept of 
demanc • 



be come awa re 
suppl y and 



2 The ?tujent will become aware 
of , tht=: concept of trade and 
barter . 



Decision nakin/i 



Theme 2.2 



Dec i s i on Mak i nn 



Theme 2 0 



ERLC 



The student 
decision 
respons 5 bl e 
i dent i f y i ng 



will unde r stand that 
maki ng i nc 1 udes 

action in 
al ternatives. 



selecting the alternative most 
consistent with his goals, and 
taking^' steps to implement a 
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cou r se of ac t i on . 

1 The stuaent will become aware 
that he has a choice in some 
s i tua t i on s. 

2 The student vyill becodie av^are 
that choice means *'makii>2 up 
one * 5 mi nd . ^' 

0 



Bejy/\ nn i n:L Comoe tencv 



the s.imple properties of various 
mate r i a 1 s . 

3 The student will become avvare 
of the importance of safety 
rulesatwork. ? 

k The student will use siniple 
tool s . 

5 "^lie sLMdent will become aware 
that skills are needed to use 
too 1 s and ma te r i a l s , 



Theme 2 3 

The ^ student v/i 1 1 develop the 
skills required to identify the 
objectives of a task/ specify 
resources required^ outline 
procedures, perform operations,^ 
and evaluate the product. 



1 The student will 
of problem solving. 



become awa re 



2 Tiie student will become aware 
that steps are involved in 
completing tasks. 



Ben i nn i nn <.'ompe te no v 



Theme 2 5 

The student will develop an 
understanding of^ the 

interpersonal ' relationships 

resulting from the interaction 
of . people " in various 
occupa t i one 1 ro 1 es . 

1 The student will identify how 
behaviors chanse during v^ork, 
play, and rest periods. 



Be.^i nn i n>:^ Competency 



2 The student vyill .become aware 
of different relationships he 
has with people in the 
class room. 



Theme 2^* 



The student wi 1 ] become fdmiliar 
with the use of basic "tools. 



equ I pment , 
as soc i a ted 
comme rc i a 1 , 
ac t i V i t i es . 

1 The student 
of basic too 1 s 



and ma t er i al s 

wi th bus t ness, 
and i ndus trial 



Will become aware 
used in work* 



2 Ti;c . .stud;en t will understand 



Beg ; nn i nn: Comoe tencv 



Theme 2 6 

The student will develop 
educational and occupational 
competency before moving to the 
next stage of preparation or 
entering an or upatlon in the 
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career area of his choice. 

1 The student will develop 
skills in listening and talking* 

2 The student will deve'lop 
skills in self-expression <^^.ch 
as sinjingy dancing/ and 
coloring. 

3 The student will develop 
skills in discriminating size, 
shape', color, anc other 
cha racter i s t i cs . ^ 

U The-student will de^'elbp an 
awareness of re 1 a t i on s ti i ps such 
as more than, less than, equal 
to, and how many. 

5 The student will develop 
readiness to read. 



be^i nn j Com petency 



Theme 2 7 = 

The student will develop the 
skills necessary for empl oyment 
in the career area of his 
choi ce . 

1 Tiie student wili > use 
classroom (^tools and equipment 
saf el y . 

2 The student will act safely 
at home and school . 

3 The student will .develop 
physical coordination necessary 
for participation in classroom 
activities. 



Errvbl ovabilitv Skills 



Theme 28 

The student will recognize thd 
' implications of working, with 
and without supervision, 

independently and with others. 

1 The student will perform in 
individual or group settings. 

2 The student will understand 
that various ways may be used to 

, accompl i sh compl ex tasks . 



Emplovabi 1 i tv Skills 



Theme 29 ' 

The student will relate 
information about himself in 
selecting, learning, ' or 

performi ng duties. 

1 The student will" re 1 ate 
in forma^i on about Vi/hat ' he is 
doing. 

2 The student will identify his 
work act i V i t i es 



Emplovabi 1 i tv Skills 



Theme 50 - 

The student will develop the 
work habits and attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
choi ce. 



I 
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1 The student will become aware 
of attitudes '''and habits that 
contribuLe to the consistent 
perforruance of tasks. 

2 The student will be able to 
fo 1 1 ow directions, 

3 The student ' will share 
i n forma t i on . 

k -The student wi 1 1 beconc; aware 
of the appropriateness of social 
skills. 



Attitudes and Appreciations 



Attitudes and Appreciations 



Theme 3 2 

The student will recognize 
individual differences and 
become tolerant in his 
interpersonal relations hips* 

1 The student will become aware 
of differences in others . 

2 Tlie student will respect the 
feel logs cf others, 

3 The student vi 1 1 become aware 
o f c h e rights of others* 



Theme 31 

The student will recognize the 
responsibilities to himself ar^d 
others when accepting ^ task or 
job. 

1 The student will become aware 
of the importance of completing 
a task. 

2 Ttie student will recognize 
that individual task pe r f orrnance i 
is a .part of effective groupi 
membe r sh i p . 

3 The student will experience 
satisfaction a'nd receive 
recognition from others as a 
re5*ul t . of performing a task 
successf u 1 1 y . 
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Sel f -Awareness 



i ncr-eases h i s 

po r»s i b i 1 i t i e s . 



activity 



Theme 1 



The student will recognize the 
relationship oT his interests, 
aptitudes/ and acli i evemen ts to 
the realization of his career 
go a 1 

1 The student will become aware 
of his interest in games. 

2 The student will become aware 
of his abilityto perform tasks. 



Se 1 f "Awareness 



^ Thetne 2 



Se 1 f -Awa reness 



Theme 3 

The student will understand, 
accept/ and respect his own 
uniqueness as a resul^t of 
learning/ growth and maturation. 

l^^The student will be .aware of 
th^^' importance of good health 
in /order to perforjn various 
act\v i t i es . 

2 The student will become 
increasingly ^aware ±>f his body 
and its relation to space. 



The student will learn about 
himself in relation to [lis 
culture through understanding 
and experiencing roles. 



1 The student will identify the 
various roles played by members 
in his f ami 1 y . 



2 The student will recognize 
the various roles played by h i s- 
teaclie r . 



3 The student will' become aware 
of himself within the context of 
his family structure in relation 
to other students. 



k The student 
his f ec 1 i ngs . 

5 The student 
his un I que ne s s . 



will recogn i ze 



vyi 1 1 recogn i ze 



3 The student will recognize 
the various roles he plays. 



Se 1 f -Awareness 



k' The student, will recognize 
the range ^of contacts he has 
vjith other people. 



5 The student vyi 1 1 
that he learns 
act i V i t i es . 

6 The s t uden t will 
that the presence 

FRir 



recogn i ze 
new role 



recogn i ze 
of others 



Theme k 

The student will' understand and 
recogn ize forces such as social/ 
economi C/ * educational/ and 
cultural that influence his 
devel opment . 

1 The student will recogn i ze 



Grade One 



that group member^^hip rnfluences 
his degree cf independence. 

2 The studexit wi 1 1 become aware 
that family and school influence 
his opportunities and 
responsfbilitiesT 

3 The student will become aware 
of economic influences on his 

. 1 i f e-sty 1 e . 



has a goal is frequently 
different from what happens when 
he has no goal 

,.2 The student will set goals in 
a classroom setting, 

3 The student will convert his 
wants into goals in a classroom 
setting. 



Se 1 f -Awareness 



Educational Awa reness 



Theme 5 

I" 

The student v-vi 1 1 recognize that 
se ] f -knovjl &c?ge is related to a 
set or system of values unique 
t o h i m . 

1 The' student will recognize 
cultural differ en ces. 

2 The stuaent will recognize 
that he possesses unique 
cha racter i st i cs . 

3 The student will, recognize 
that his feelings ahd the 
feelings of others relate to 
values. 



Theme 7 

The student will recognize that 
learning>is a continuous process 
occurring in and outside-of- 
sc hool . 

*1 The student will become aware 
.that people learn. 

2 The student will become aware 
that he is in school to learni. 

3 The student will become aware 
that he may share experiences. 




Educat ionai /Awareness 



Sel f -Awareness 



Theme 6 



Theme 8 ' 

The stuaent will recogni>ze that 
educational expeViences are a, 
part of his career devel opment . 



The student wi H ' 1 earn ' to 
establish^ a1 though tentative, 
personal 1 y relevant goal s. 

1- The student will recognize 
that what he produces v/hen he 



1 The student will recognize 
that cl ass room and outsirle of 
school, experiences may be 
related. 

2 The student will become avjare 



if 
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of the relationship between 
educational experiences, and 
occupational tasks. 



Educat i ona 1 Avva reness 



between learnvng and performing 
various tasks. 

3 The student vyi 1 1 recognize 
that learning to rea^> write, 
and count is necessary in most 
occupat i ons . 



Theme 9 

The student will recognize that 
different career directions 
require varying x^iypes of 
educational pre pa ration/ 

1 The student >;ill become aware 
of the tasks performed by school 
staff members* 



2 The student 
that reading, 
numbers are 
occupat i ons • 



will; recogn i ze 
vjr i,t In-g*/ and 
useful in 



3 The stuaent .vi 1 1 recognize 
that education is required for 
various occupations. 



Ca ree r Awa reness 



Theme 11 % 

The student will understand the 
variety of occupations found in 
thaworldofwork. 

1 The student v^ill become aware 
of the work performed in his 
commun i t y\ 

2 'The student will recognize 
that workers have different 
ski 1 1 s • 

3 The student will becor-^e aware 
of the tas'-ks performed by school 
staff menibe r s . 



Educat I ona 1 Awareness 



Theme 10 

The student will recognize the 
significance of language," 

computational and reasoning 
development/ and the mastery of 
content knowl edge^^as a'means of 
ach i e v.i ng c^reer-^-^oa 1 s » 

1 The student will recognize 
that learning helps htm do 
things for himself, 

2 The student^ will recognize 
that a relationship exists 

ERIC 



Ca rce r Awa reness 
Theme 12 

The student wi 1 1 - unde rstand the 
way in 'Which occupations relate 
to needs and functions of 
society. , 

1 .The student wilj recognize 
the impartan.ce of , coopera t i on in 
the fami 1 y . 

2 The student will recognize 
how the work pf school employees 



Grade One 



contributes, to the operation of 
the school . 

3 The student will become aware 
of relationships among 

occupations within a community. 

k The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of'the places of employment 
found within his community. 

5 T[ie student will recognize 
that social needs generate 
occupat i ons • 



Career Awareness 



Theme 13 

The student will determine the 
worker qualifications related to 
performing the basic tasks of 
various occupations. 

1 The student v;i 1 1 recognize 
tasks performed by workers 
within his community. 



2 The student v;i'l 1 recognize 
that performance of a task- may 
be preparation for performance 
of subsequent tasks. 



Ca ree r Awa renes s 



Theme 15 

The student will underst^^d the 
relationship between career and 
1 i f e - s t y 1 e . 

1 The student will recognize 
that his behavior in the school 
may affect his progress. 

2 The student will recognize 
that his behavior is related to 
classroom experiences. 

3 The s tuden t will become awa re 
of his family's style of livings 

k The student wi 1 1 recognize 
that his living requirements may 
change . 



Caree r Awareness 



Theme ^ Ik 

The student will recognize that 
his career development includes 
progression through stages of 
educational and occupational 
expe r i ence s . 

1 The student v;ill recognize 
that performance of various 
tasks requires different 

prepara t ; on . 



E conomi c Awareness 



Theme 15 

The student will understand the 
relationship between personal 
economics, life-style, and 
occupational roles. 

1 The student will become aware 
of situations in which deferring 
benefits may result in greater 
rewards . 

2 The student will become aware 
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of the initial investments 
required in order to perform 
ce r ta i n ' jobs . 



Economi c Awa reness 



Theme 17 

The student v/ill understand the 
range of social and economic 
benefits associated with various 
occupat i ons . 

1 The stiident will recognize 
that people are paid for work. 

2 The student will understand 
that work brjngs rewords other 
than money. 



Economi c Av;a reness 



Theme 18 

The student will understand how 
wealtli ^f's accumulated through 
savings and investments and how 
it may i^nfluence his career and 
1 i f e - s t y 1 e . 

1 The student will become aware 
of the different forins of money. 

2 The student will become aware 
of reasons for saving money. 

3 The student will recognize 
banks as places to save money. 



Economi c Awa reness 
Theme 19 

The student willNunderstand- the 
relationship of^ his present and 
anticipated occ^upa t i on a 1 statu:S 
t o econom ic trends found in his 
commun ity, state, and nation. 

1 The student will recognize 
forms of supply and demand. 

1 The student will become aware 
that people trade v;ith other 
peopl e . 



Dec i s i on Mak i nR 
Themie 20 

The student will identify and 
state personal goals as part of 
ma king career decisions. 

1 The student will recognize 
the re 1 a t i on stii p between his 
goals and making choices, 

2 The student' will recognize 
that reasons for ma king choices 
may change , 



Dec I s i on Mak i ng 
Theme 21 

The student will become 
proficient in identifying and 
using resource information in 
ma king career decisions. 
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1 The student identify his 

soiirces of information wiien 
making clioices. 



2 Tne student will become aware 
that steps are necessary in 
coinp 1 e t i ng tasks. 

5 The student will become aware 
of his ability to plan. 



Deci s i on Maki n; 



Theme 22 



BeK i nn i n<i Competency 



The student 'Wil l understand that 
decision makin.^ includes 

responsible action in 

i dent i f y i al ternat i ves, 

s e 1 e c t i ru^ 
consi stent 

tdkin^;^' steps to implement 
course of action. 



the alternative most 
V; \ th ii i s goa 1 s ^ and 



1 The stuaer.t 
that he has 
s i t ua t • on s . 



will rGCOi;\^ i ze 
c l\o i ce in sor,'ie 



2 Th.e student will become awa^e 
of_ tiie relctionship between 
reasoning and making clioices. 

5 The student vvill become aware 
of the ^ rel a t i or.s'^ i p of liaving 
a 1 terna t i ves . and rnak i ng cho i ces . 



BeR i nn i n;: Comoe tenc v 



Theme- 2 U 

- The student will become familiar 
wi<Jth- the . use of basic tools^ 
equ i pi'ient , and mater ials 

asso<:iated , wi'tli business, 
commercial/ and industrial 
activities. 

c 

1^ The student will recognize 
the basic tools used Mn work. 

2 The student : wi 1 1 understand 
the ' various properties of 
hia te rials. ^ 

5 The student will recognize 
the need to follow safety rules 
at work. . ^ 

h The student will become aware 
that skills are needed to use 
too 1 s / equ i pmen t, and materials. 



Theme 2 3 '' 

The stuuent will develop tlic 
skills required tc identify 'tlie 
objectives of a task, specify 
resources required, , outline 
procedures, perform operations, 
and evaluate the product* 

1 The student will develop an 
av^areness of basic problein 
so 1 V i ng . 



De;:inning Coinuetency 



Theme 



T!ie studeiit will 
unde rs tand i ng 
i n te r pe r sona 1 
resul t ing from 
of people 



develop an 
of t he 

re 1 a t i ons h i ps 
the interaction 
in various 



occupational roles 
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1 The student vvi 1 ] become aware 
of the different types of 
working re 1 a t i onsli i ps in the 
c 1 ass room. 

2 The stuaent will have an 
opportunity to demonstrate the 
affect of given e;wirbnments on 
his behavior in interpersonal 
rel a t J onshi ps . 

3 The student will Lecqme av/are 
of 1 ea rne r- teache r 
re 1 a c i on s ii 1 p s , 



Be;xinnin;^ Competency 



Theme 2b ^ . 

The student will develop 
educational and occupational 
competency before moving to the. 
next stage of preparation or 
entering an* occupation 'in the 
career area of his choice. 

1 The student will develop 
skills in reading and arithmetic 
commei;isurate with his 
development and the school 
curj; i cu 1 um* 

2 The student will develop 
skills in self-expression areas 
such as art/ music and role 
p 1 a V i n g . 

3 The student v/i 1 1 develop 
communication skills in writing, 
listening, and talking, 

k The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of cause and effect 

rel at i onsh i ps. 



Beginning Competency 



Theme 2 7 

The student will develop the 
skills necessary for empl oyment 
in the career area of his 
cho i ce • 

1 The student wi 11 develop the 
basic skills. necessary- to 
ma i nta i n good hea 1 th, 

2 The student will include 
safety as a factor in planning 
and participating in school 
activities. 

5 The student v/.I 11 deve 1 op the 
physical coo rd ination necessary 
for participation in school 
activities. 



Emalovabi 1 i tv Ski 1 1 s 



Theme 28 

The student will recognize' the 
implications of working, with 
and without supervision, 

independently and with others. 

1 The student will understand 
t he differences be t ween wo r k i ng 
independently or as a member of 
a group. 

2 The student will understand 
t he ways st i dent;s can be grouped 
for class room activities. 
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Emo lovabilitv Skills 



The stLJOCMit wili relate 
i nrorr.id t i on about fiii'isclf in 
selectin,;, learriin/;, or 

pe r f ornw n;;. cuties. 

1 Ttie student vvi 1 1 relate 

1 f"! f orr.a t i or/ about fiovv well ne 
has \)eri' on>w.(\ a task. 

2 The btu<ient v>' i 1 1 describe his 
I/O rK activities. 



Attitudes and Aopre c i a t i on3 
Tiieme 51 

Xhe s t uden t , V/ i 1 1 recognize tlis 
re spon sibilities to himselfarici 
otiiers vvfien acceptinr; -a task or 
job. 

1 Ti^.e student will beconie aware 
that completion of a task.. may 
b e n e f I t o 1 1"! e r s . 

2 Tfie student wii;l accept 
recoi::n i t i on for the completion 
of s s i n n e d tasks. 



Ei.ir'j ] o vab f 1 i t V Skills 



Theuie 50- 

Tfie stufiont v/i 1 1 develop tire 
vyork haPits and attituces 
necessary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
c 1 1 o i c e . . 

1 Tlie student v/i 11 beconc avjare 
of the attituces and habits that 
effect his [>e r f o rMance . 

2 The stueent will follow 
i n s t r uc t i on s . 

3 The stuuent v;ill share 
inforii.ation ai:)propr i ate to the 
situation. 

'4 The student will reco^^nize 
the i inpor t.ince of usin/: social 
SKills appropriate to the 
class roon. 



Attitudes and A on rec i a t i on s 



Theme 3 2 

Tlie student will recognize 
individual differences anc 
become tolerant /\n his 
inter personal re la t \0n sh i ps . 



1 The student will reco;^nfze 
G-i f f e rence s i n o t he rs . 

2 The student will forrn 
cooperative relationships. 

3 The student will recognize 
the ri^;hts of others. 



\ 
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Se 1 f -Awa reness 



Til erne 1 



that, a combination of mutually 
supportive roles may be 
necessary for a group to achieve 
an objective. 



The student will recognize the 
relationship of his interests^ 
aptitudes, and achievements to 
the realization of his career 
^oa Is, 



7 The student will become aware 
that he relies upon community 
members other tnan his family^ 



1 The student will becor^e aware 
of his interest in selected 
activities. 



Se 1 f -Awa rene ss 



2 The student vj\ 1 
of his improved 
perfornj tasks. 



become aware 
ability to 



Theme 3 

Tf^e student will understand, 
accept, and respect his own 
uniqueness as a result of 
learning, growth and maturation. 



Sel f -Awareness 



Theme 2 

The student will learn about 
himself in relation to lii s 
culture throUiih understanding 
and experiencing roles. 

1 The student v/i 1 1 describe 
elements of roles played by 
members of his family. 



1 The student wi 1 1 brror.ie av;are 
that good health aids in 
performance of physical 
activities. 

2 The stude^n t will recogn i ze 
his body-space relationships* 

3 The student v;i 1 1 detei^mine 
characteristics that make him 
un i que . 



2 The student v;i 1 1 describe 
elements of a teach,er's role. 

5 The student will describe 
elements of a student's role. 

U The stuuent will identi.fy^ 

roles of those he observes 

outSJde tiie family and 
classroom* 

5 The student will recognize 
that he regularly learns nev; 
roles* 

5 The student will recogn iz^ 



1 f -Aw^arenes s 




^4 



The student wi 1 understancF and 
recognise forces such as social/ 
economi c, educa 1 1 ona 1 / and 
cul tura 1 that i.nf 1 uence his 
de ve 1 opment . ,^ 

1 The student w M [/- recogn i ze 
how fami 1 y and sci. Jol i nf 1 uence 
his, rights and res pons ? b i 1 i t i es * 



V 
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Se 1 f -Awa ^ enes s 



Educational Awa r en ess 



Theme 5 



Therie 7 



The student will ''ecognize that 
se 1 f - knov/1 edge is related to a 
set or system of values unique 
to him. 



T'le student will recognize that 
learning. is a continuous process 
occurring in' and outside of 
'schoo 1 . 



1 The student will accept 
cultural dirforences. 

2 Tt^G student will accept 
himself as a unique person. 



3 The student will 
that his fee 1 i ngs 
feelings of others 
va 1 ues • 



unde rstand 
and the 
re 1 ate to 



1 The student 
that 1 earn i ng 
process. 



wi 1 1 become aware 
i s a con t ' nuous 



2 The student will become aware 
that the re are some thi ngs he 
can teach liis flassmates. 

3 The student \'in become av^are 
that people learn both in and 
out of schoo 1 . 



Se 1 f -Awareness 



Theme C 

The student will learn to 
establish^ although tentative^ 
personally relevant goals. 

1 "^he student will recognize 
fiow 'n s production usually 
differs' when he has a goal than 
when h''* lias f)one. 

2 The student v;ill understand 
why it 1s necessary to set goals 
in the classroom. 

3 The student will re 1 a t e his 
needs to goals in a ' c l '::ssroom 
setting* 



Educational Awareness 



Theme 8 

The st.udent wrll recognize that 
educational experiences are a 
part of his career development. 

1 The stuaent v^i 1 1 understand 
how classroom and outside~of- 
school experiep'es may be 
related. 

2 The^ s tuden t will recogn i z^ 
the relationship bet we en 
educational experiences ana 
occupa t i ona 1 tasks * 
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Educat ional Awareness 



Theme 9 

The student 1 reco,v:niie; tftet 
different career direct;^hs 
rec.uire varying types of 
education a i preparat ion. 

i The student v^yi 1 I become aware 
of the . variety of tasks 
performed at sclioo] . 

'I The stu^rint will recognize 
that vari'Js occupations have 
different educa t i ona 1 

requ i r enien t s . 



Educat t on a] Av/arehes s 



Theme 10 ~ ' 

The student wM ] recognize the* 
significance of language, 

computational and reasonjng 
development/ and the mastery of 
content knoi-/ledge as a means of 
achieving career goals. 

1 The student v;i 1 I become aware 
that learning helps people do 
things for their community^ 
state, and nat ion* 

2 The student will recognize 
how readings v^riting, and 
counting are used in some 
occ upa t i ons ► 



Career Av/areness 

1 

Theme 11 

The student v;ill understand the 
variety of occupations found in 
the wor 1 d of wor k o 

1 The student will recogn » ze 
the variety of work performed in 
h i s commuh i t y • 

2 The student will become aware 
ofspecializedjobs. 



Career Av;a rene s s 



Theme 12 

J 

The student will understand the 
way in wh i cli occupa t i oni re 1 a te 
to needs and functions of 
soc i e t y 

1 The student v^I 1 1 recognize 
the i nterdependency or school 
functions and roles of workers 
in meet i ng school needs. 

2 The student will recognize 
the i nterdependency of 
occupat i ons in ma i nta i n i ng the 
commun i>t y * 

3 Tfie student will relate 
career specialties .to 
geographical areas. 

U The student vn 11 recognize 
that some community needs are 
met by vol unteers . 



ERIC 
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Career Awareness 



Theme 13 

The student will determine the 
worker qualifications related to 
performing the basic tasks of 
various occupations. 

1 The student, will become aware 
of the jobs performed by workers 
in his commun i t y . 



Career Awareness 



Theme Ik 

The student will recognize that 
his ca ree r' de ve 1 opmen t includes 
progression through stages of 
educational and occupational 
exper i ences . 

1 The student w'i 1 1 become aware 
that over a period of time 
selected occupations reflect 
changing patterns of 
preparation. v 

2 The student will become aware 
that adequate preparation for a 
school task facilitates its 
performance and improves the 
ou tcon^e . 

3 The student will r'^^cognize 
that performance standards are 
needed for success in a variety 
of tasks. 



Career Awa r erte s s 



Theme 15 

The student .will understand the 
re 1 at i onsii i p . between career and 
life-style. 

1 The §tudent v;i 1 1 realize the 
relationship between a person's 
work and his behav ior , outs i de of 
work. 

2 The student will determine 
how jobs meet the needs of 
school workers* 

3 The student vj\ 1 1 , recognize 
that 1 ire-style includes many 
e 1 emen t s . 



Economi c Awareness 



Theme 16 

The student will understand the 
relationship ^ between personal 
economics, life-style, and 
occupational roles. 

1 The student will become aware 
of expenses associated witf) work 
and school . 

2 The student will become aware 
of the economic aspects of 
1 i f e-styl e . 
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Economip Awareness 



Theme 17 

The student wl 1 1 understand the 
range of social and economic 
benefits associated with various 
occupa t i ons. 



anticipated occupational 
to economic trends 
commun ity, state^ 



an 3 



status 
found in his 
nation. 



1 The student will become aware 
of an economic relationship 
between hunself and his family^ 



1 The student vvilV recognize 
the varjeci ecormRic rev^ards 
gained from different kinds of 
work. 



2 The student 
preference for 
needs and wants 



will express a 
parsona 1 -soc i a 1 



Decision Mak ? n.^ 



Theme- 20 



The student will identify and 
state personal goals as part of 
ma k i ng career dec i s i ons , 



;onomic Av^arenes s 



Theme 18' 

The student wH 1 understated hov; 
wealth is .accumulated through 
savings and investments and how 
it may influence his career and 
1 i f e - s t y 1 e . 

1 i he stu'Jent will uncerstand 
the concepts of earning and 
spendi ng. 

2 he student wi 1 1 become aware 
that banks pay people for saving 
mon^y. 



Econon i c Awa reness 



Theme 19 



Toe student will understand the 
re 1 i i onsh I p of his preseny and 



1 The student will - recognize 
that setting personal goals Jn 
school necessitates decision 
maki ng. 

2 The student will understand 
that liis personal and physical 
characteristics influence his 
personal goals and career 
decl s ions . 



Dec I s i on Mak i ng 



Theme 21 

The student will .^come 
proficient in identifying and 
using re sou rce i n f o rma t i on in 
mak ing career decisions. 

1 The student will identi.fy 
comf.ional ities and differences in 
jobs held by f mily members and 
ne i ghbor s . 

2 The student will identify and 
use sources of information about 
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jobs in his 
comniun i t y • 



ne I ghborhooci and 



1 The student' 
prob 1 em-sol v i ng 
needed i n schoo 1 



will recogn 1 ze 
techn I ques 



Decision MakinK 



2 The student v/i 1 1 become av/are 
that sk I ] 1 s develop over time^ 
f rom s i rnpl e to compl e x • 



Theme 2? 

The student 
dec i s i on 
res pons \b}e 
i dent i f y 5 ng 



v;i 11 understand that 
maki nj i r cl udes 

ac t i on in 
alternatives. 



selecting the alternative most 
consistent v^ith his goals, and 
taking steps to implement a 
cou^rse of action, 

1 The student will become aware 
that he makes Qv^cisions that 
affect others. 



2 The s tuden t w i 1 1 
that his dec i s i ons 
accepted by others. 



recogn i ze 
may not be 



5 The student, 
that personal 
] uence h i s 
vary. 



will recogn i ze 
factors vjh i ch 
decisions may 



k The student will become aware 
that he is responsible for his 
goals. 



Beg i nn i nK Com petency 



Theme 2k 



The student v;i 1 1 become f ami 1 i ar 
of bas i c tool s, 
and ma t e r i a 1 s 

with bus i ness, 
and industrial 



v;i t h the use 
equ i pment , 
assoc i ated v 
comme rc i a 1 , 
act i V i t i es . 



1 The^ student v/ill recognize 
the [:)asic too]s^ equipment, and 
materials used in wo r k • 

2 The student will understand 
the various properties of tools, 
equ i pment, and materials* 

3 Th^ student will recognize 
that skills and practice are 
needed to use too Is, equi pment ^ 
and materials safely. 



Bc;T?nnin;i Compe.tencv 



Theme 2 3 

The student will .develop the 
skills required to identify the 
objectives of a ta£k, specify 
resources required, outline 
procedures, perform operations, 
and evdluate the /product. 



Beg.? nn i ng Coip.petenc v 



Theme 25 

The student will develop an 
understanding of the 

interpersonal relationships 
resulting from the interaction 
of people in various 

ocrupa t i ona 1 ro 1 e s . 
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1 The student v/i 1 1 become aware 
of the interpersonal behavior 
appropriate to various vjork 
settings. 



1 The student will continue to 
develop the physical 

coordination necessary to 

participate in school 

activities. 



Be^ I nn i ni: Conipe tenc 



Theme 26 

Tlie student 
educa t i ona 1 
competency 
next stage 
entering an 
career area 



will deve 1 op 
and occupational 
before moving to the 
o^ preparat i on or 
oocupat ion iu the 
cv h i s choi ce . ' 



1 The student v;ill continue' 
develop comrriun i ca t i on skills. 



to 



2 The student will develop 

critical thinking skills 

relative to causta and effect 
re a t i onsh i ps . 



Empl ovab i 1 1 t V Skills 



Theme it' 8 

(■ 

i 

The studenci^ wj 1 1 recognize the 
implications of wor^ing^ with 
and without supervision^ 

i nd^pendcr; ^: 1 y and with others. 



1 The student 
how hi:; 
activities 
his des i re 
others . 



will recogn i ze 
for certain 
often depends upon 
G work alone or with 



preference 



3 Ttie student will increase his 
learning of basic computational 
skills. 

k The student will learn to 
locate and organize information. 

i) Thfe student will exhibit 
readiness to read in relation ro 
his educational dtive 1 opmen t * ^ 



Be^ I im I Competently . 



Empi ovabilitv Skills 



Theme 29 ■ . 

The student will " relate 

information about himself in 

selecti^ng, learnings or 
performing duties. 

1 T?»e student will relate his 

qualifications for tasks at 

home-/ school , and in the 
commun i t y . 



Theme 27 . 

*^Yhe student will develop the 
skills necessary for employment 
in the career area of his 
choice. 
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Empl ovabi I i t v Ski 1 1 s 

Theme 3 0 ' 

The student will develop the 
work habits and attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
In the career 6rea^ of' his 
choice. 



1 The student will recognize 
the rights of others. 

2 The student will demonstrate 
acceptance of others tti rough 
group .experiences. 



1 The student will recognize 
the ^importance of at.t i t ude 5 , and 
habits in performing assigned 
tasks* 



/ Attitudes ana A porec i a t i on s 



Theme 31 

,The student will recognize the 
responsibilities to himself and 
others when accepting a task or 
job. 

1 The student will experience 
personal sat i sf act i o>ci and 
receive recognition ' by 
accomp 1 i sh i ng schoo 1 activities. 

2 The student wH 1 recognize 
his responsibility for 
completing certain tasks. , 



Attitudes and A qtorec i a't i on5 
Theme 3 2 



The student will recognize 
individuals differences and 
become ^ tolerant in his 
in ter persona 1 rel at i onsh i ps. 



\ 
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Sel f -Awareness 



Theme 1 

The student vn 1 1 recognize .^£he 
relationship of his interests ^ 
aptitudes^ ,,and achievements . to 
the realization of his. career 
goa Is.'' 

1 The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of his strengths and weaknesses 
m performing learning tasks* 



Se 1 f -Awa rene ss 



Theme 2 

The. student wilT learn about- 
himself in relation to his 
culture through . understanding 
and experiencing roles. 

1 Tl)e student will recognize 
that members of his fam. ily play 
roles to solve h^roblems and 
achieve goals* ■ 

> 

2 The" student v/ilV reco;5nize 
that ' people v/i'th the same p-'o'l e 
assignments may perform role 
respons Ibilities similarly. 

3 The student will learn t^^at 
the ^ complementary roles of 
others' help him learn and 
pe r f eel rcl es » 



S el f --Awareness 

V 

Theme 3 

ERIC 



The student will understand, 
accept/ and respect hfs own 
uniqueness as a result, of 
lecrning, growth and maturation. 

1 The s^tudent wi 1 1 become awa^^e 
of the relationships among 
exercise, rest, nutrition, and' 
physical deve 1 opmen t . 

2 The student, will learn to 
express h^s feel ings in a 
socially 'acceptable manner. 

3 ^Jhe student Wil^ bet^ome awafe 

him'self,in r^elation to his 
comniun i t y . 



Sel f - Awa reness 

■ I 

Tjieme ^ 

I 

The.^tudent will understand and 
recognize forces such as social, 
economic, educational, and 
cultural that influence his " 
deve 1 opmen t . 

1 The stucl^nt wi 1 1 beCom.e aware 
that pa r tic i pat I on in various 
gro^ups i nf 1 uences h i § . . personal 
development. ' , 



Sel f -A\A'areness 
Theme 5' 

Thestudent will recognize that 
se 1 f— kndwl edge is related to a 
set or system of 'values Mjnique 
t o h i m . ' 

1 The' student *wlll 'understand 
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how * cultural differences 
develop.. 

2 The st^dent will become aware 
that all people possess unique 
cha rac te r i s t i cs . 

3 The student will become aware 
that his feelings are unique. 



Sel f -Awareness 



Theme 6 

The student will learn to 
establish, although tentative, 
personally relevant goals. 

1 The student will recognize 
why his production usually 
differs when he has a goal than 
when he lias none. 

2 The student will explain how 
he sets goa Is. 

3 The* student v/ill identify 
some lon^^ ran^^e goals. 



Educa t i Qfia 1 Av;a reness 



Theme 7 

The student will recognize that 
learning is a continuous process 
occurring in and outside of 
sclioo 1 . 

1 The student v/a 1 1 relate vjhat 
he learn's from one day to the 
next. 

2 The. student will recognize 



out-of -school learning 
experiences. - 

3 The student will become aware 
that learning continues 

throughout his 1 i f et ime . 



Educational Awa reness 



Theme 8 

The student will recognize that 

educational experiences are a 

part of his career development. 

1 The student will recognize 
relations lups between education 
and career preparation. 



Educational Awareness 



Theme 9 

The stuaent will recognize that 
different career directions 
re quire varying types of 
educational pre pa rat ion. 

1 The student will recognize 
how commun i ca t i ons , ma t hema t i cs , 
science, and social studies are 
used in some jobs. 



Educational Awareness 



Theme 10 

The student will recognize the 
significance of language. 
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computa t I ona ] and reasoning 
development^ and the mastery of 
content knowledge as a means of 
achieving career goals* 

1 The student will "understand 
tha: a relationship exists 
between education and careers. 

2 The student will recognize 
the relationship between 
performance in basic subjects 
and selection of specific 
ca ree r s . 



Career Awareness 



Theme 11 

The student will understand the 
variety of occupations found in 
the wo rid of wo r k . 

1 J\\e student will become aware 
of the variety of occupations in 
the world of work. 

2 The student will understand 
the need foi^ job specialization 
within the world of v;ork. 

3 The student will recognize 
types of j obs wi thin 
oc cupa t i on s . : 



Career Awareness 



Theme 12 

The student will understand the 
way in which occupations relate 
to needs and functicns of 
soc i e t y . 



1 The student will become av;are 
of careers that are necessary 
for c.ommun ity maintenance. 

2 The student will become avaro 
of occUijations as related to 
geograph ' ca 1 areas and job 
mob i 1 i t y . 



Career Awa rone^ 



Theme 15 

The student will determine the 
worker qualifications related to 
performing the bfisic tasks of 
various occupations. 

1 The student will recognize 
general characteristics vjhich 
relate to those pursuing a 
particular occupation. 



Career Av>/a rene s s 



Tiieme Ih 

The student will- recognize that 
his career development includes 
progression through stages of 
educational and occupational 
expe r i ences . - ^ > 

1 The student will recognize 
elements in pre pa ration patterns 
for specific occupations* 

2 The studenc will become aware 
that preparation for a job may 
bf related to success and 
satisfaction. 

3 The student wii 1 become aware 
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that present school experiences 
are related to future job 
experiences. 

k T\\e student will become aware 
that job entry level 

qualifications are usually based 
on the performance^ competencies 
needed. 



Career Avsfareness 



Theme 15 

The stuoent' v;i11 understand the 
r e 1 a t^on s i p betiween career ana 
1 i f e - 5 1 y 1 e , 

1 The student will recognize 
the re 1 a t i on s ii i p between a 
worker's befiavior at home and on 
the job. 

2 Tlie student will , recoij;nize 
eleifients of life- style. 



Econom i c Awa renes s 



Xheme IG 

Tiie student wil i unders;:and the 
relationship between personal 
ecG omics, life-style^ and 

occupational roles. 

1 The V student will recognize 
the economic necessity of 
planning with respect to work 
and school . 

2 Tlie student, will recognize 
the economic' aspects of 
life-style. ^ 



Econom i c Av;a rene s s 



Theme 17 

Tlie student will understand the 
range, of. social and economic 
benefits associated with various 
oc cu pa t i on s . 

1 The student will understan'l 
that econom i c rewa rds for wor;k 
ma y satisfy needs and wants. 

/' 

2 The student will understand 
tfiat social needs and wants 
differ among individuals. , 

5 The student vjill become aware 
of tfie personal and social 
rewards of various occupations. 



Econom i c Av;areness 



Theme 18 . 

Tlie student wi 1 1 understand how- 
weal tli is accumulated through 
savings and investments and how 
it may influence his career and 
life-style. 

1 The student v;ill become av/are 
of economic concepts - such as 
buying, selling^ saving, aiui 
borrow! ng. 

2 "Nne student will become aware 
of financial institutions other 
t han banks • 

3 The student will become aware 
of 3' relationship between 
econom i c capabilities « and 
ca ree r 
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Economic Awa<edess 




Theme 19 

The stucient vvl l^VA^utj^er s tand the 
relationship of/jiis present and 
anticipated occihpa t i ona 1 status 
to cconoMic trends found in his 
cdnniunity^ state^ and nation. 



1 The student 
of e conomi c^ 
f ai ii 1 y . 



V/ i 1 1 become * awa re 
c yr. 1 G s in his 



2 The student will become av/are 
of an economic relationship 
betv;een himself arid his fan^iily 
and cornmun i t y . 



Dec i s i on Mak Ins: 



Theme 21 

The student v/i 1 1 becoivie 
proficient in identifying and 
usins re source information iii 
inaki ng career decisions. 

t r(^.e .rStudent will ^atfier 
5 n f o rna tion about joi)s to solve 
t^robleuis and ansv/er questions. 



2 Tlie student vyi 1 1 
L hat his sou rce s of 
may not be accL:rate . 



understand 
i n f orn:al i on 



3 J\]c student will 
of economic trends. 



be come av;a re 



D ec i s i on Mak i n^ 



Dec i s i on !'->ak i n z 



Theme 2 0 

The student vj i 1 1 identify and 
state personal goals as pert of 
making career decisions. 

1 The student will become-aware 
that goals niade in schoo' affect 
decisions outside of school. 

2 The "student will recosn i ze 
the need to make decision^". 

3 The student will recognize 
that his characteristics may 
influence- his occupational 
choices. 



Theme 22 

The student will understand tha^ 
decision maKing includes 

responsible action in 

i dent i f y i n^^ a 1 t e r na t i ve s , 

selecting the alternative most 
con 5 i s t en t w i t li ins goa 1 s , ao^d 
taking steps to icnplement a 
course of action* 

1 The student will become av;are 
that dec i s i on n^.ak i ng i nvol ves 
taking risks. 

2 The student vjill identify 
alternative ways to accomplish 
goa i s . 



Gra^Je ^hre 



7k^ 



bciji nn i nr^ Competency Be^ i r;n i n;^ Coiv.oe t enc v 



Theme Z"3 



Til erne 2 5 



The stLiOent vy i 1 ] develop the 
skills requirecj to identify tlie 
oDjectives of a task^ specify 
resources ru quired, outline 
procedures, pe r f o rni ope ra t i oris , 
and evaluate the product. 



Tlic scuderic will develop an 
u n d e r s t a n 'J i n g of 1 1 1 e 

in te r pe r sona 1 r o 1 <.i t i ons h i ps 

resulting from the interaction 
of people in ' various, 

occupational roles« 



TliG stuuen' 



] ^ he^conie owa re 



tiiat prolyl en sol v in;; tecfiii i que s 
are j u • e d e c in various Jobs, 

2 Tiie student vnll^^l^n simple 
tasks usinr; faniWar resources. 

3 Tf'.e student will become av/are 
ti'^at oifferert resources may be 
required at various steps in 
skill devc 1 opraen t . 



1 Tlie student will hecorr'e avJi^re 
of the levels of responsibility 
associated v/itfi di.fferent 
occupa t i ons . 

2 Thie student will rv^co,:;nize 
that levels of responsibility 



are 
en V 



pa r 1 1 y 
ronr.ien t , 



a u n c t I o n 



one ' s 



"Be i nn i n Coripe t enc v 



Berci nn I n;: Competency 



Theme 26 



I nen.e 2h 



Tne stuc;ent will be^oi:ie far.iiliar 



tii the use 
equ i pip.en ty 
as soc i a t ec 
coii ine r c I a 1 , 
a c t i V i t i s , 



of ba s i c too ^ s / 
and mater i . Is 

wi tii bus'i ne:. 
and industrial 



1 TjiC stufient \vill becorr.: aware 
tritit- tools, equipment, , and 
i:iaterials require special care 
c"inu 'i,ia i n te nance , 

2 ^-Tiie stu(icnt will uneerstand 
that soii.e tasKs require the us:-^ 
of specially desi:ined ^ tools, 
equipi:^ent, ana [Hciterials. 



The ^* student 
educa t i ona 1 
compe tency 
next sta^e 
er^ te r i i ig an 
career area 



will ; devc 1 '^p 
and occupa t i ona i 
before moving to the 
of prepa ra t i on or 
occupa t i on in tiie 
of his choice. 



1 The stud .nt v/i 1 1 be,^ i n to"^ 
develop a vocational vocabulary. 



2 The student will develop 
cogn i t i ve skills f or " prob 1 em 
identification. 



\ 



3 The student will devc-1 op- and 
apply basic computational 

skills. 

k The st^udent will apply the 
•kills necessary to locate ana 
organ i ze Trif ormat i on c^.---'" 



1 
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5 The student: v;i11 read at a 
level comi.iensurate with his 
physical niaturatior^ and 

educational devel opmen t . 



Be;x i nn i nu . Coiitpe t enc v 



TheniC 2 7 

The student will develop th3 
skills necessary - for ernpl oynien t 
in the ^ caceer area of Ivi :i 
c:io i CO . 

1 The student v/ill understand 
the iivportance of corontun i ca t i on 
skills at tiof ',e and school. 



Er^D 1 ovah i 1 i t ^ S V. \'\\s 



Theme 2 9 • 

The student will relate 
inforniatson about ^hirnse-ilf in 
selecting, learning,\ ' or 

pe r form i ng du t ? es . \ 

\ 

1 The studen t vj i 1 1 re 1 ate 'his 
character i's tics to s k s he 
performs at hon^e, schoo,! , or in 
t he cornmun 1 t y . 

2 The student will develop 
coiiiniun ication skills by 
follov;ing directions and 
directing others in task 
accompl i shment , 



2 The student develop 
responsible safety habits at 
wo rkandplay. 

3 The student wil-1 develop 
physical .ability anr* 
coordination appropriate to his 
age and maturity. 



Emp] ovah i 1 i t v Skills 



Theme 2 8 

The student will recor^nize the 
implications of working, with 
and without supervision, 

independently and with others. 

1 Tfie student will rt ognize 
that supervision liiay help him 
accoi./p ish tasks easier. 

2 Tlie student wa 1 1 understand 
that cooperation on some taslcs 
makes tlie job easier. 



EiVip lovabilitv Skill s 



Tlieme 3 0 

The student will develop the 
work habits and attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
i'n the cavQ^v area of his 
choice. 

1 Tlie student will unde.rstano 
responsibility and ' the 

importance of completing 

as s i gned tas ks . 



A ttitudes and Appreciations 



Theme 31 

The student will recognize^ the 
responsibilities to himself and 
otiiers when accepting a task or 
job. 



Grade Th ree 
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1 I he student will. arjpreciate 
the v'filue or completinii certain 
tasks . 

2 The student Identify 
types of recOt^nition rocciveu by 
workers for p^? r f o rni i n 
occupational tdslcs. 



A 1 1 i t u J p .> a nd AptJrec i at i ons 



Tfuoine 3 2 • ^ 

The student ^''IJ reco,3nizc 
individual differences unu 

becoitie tolerant in Mis 

i n t e r pe r son a 1 r e 1 a t i on s h i f>s . 

1 TIkj stuaent will reco,;nize 
cooa thin:;^ auout otiiers v/iiich 
help him tievelop as a (:)orson* 

2 The stuaent w.i 1 1 de^^ions tratc 
appreciation of otfters ti^roup.h 

r o u [) e X [)e r i e n c e s . 
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Se ] f -Avja r ene s s 



Theme 1 

The student will rocoi^nize the 
relationship of his interef^ts, 
aptitudes^ and achievements to 
the rea 1 i z^i t i on gf li i s career 
goa 1 s . 

1 The stucJent v ■ i 1 1 becon.t-^ av^are": 
of tne difference bet^veen 
ifiterests ana aptitudes. 

2 The student will becoiiie avvare 
of his interest in both school 
and community activities. 



The student will understand, 
accept^ and respect his own 
uniqueness as a result of 
learning, growth and maturation, 

1 Tlie student will become aware 
of the re 1 at \ onsh i p between 
health, and physical ae ve 1 ocinen t • 

2 "^ne student will identify liis 
L >e r sona 1 characteristics, 

3 The student identify 
ways in which he is eii'iot i ona 1 1 y 
"like and different from tiis 

peers. 



Se 1 f "Av-'areness 



Se 1 f -Awa renes s 
Tnetiie 2 

The student will learn about 
himself ii, relation to It is 
culture throUd>tJ understanding; 
and experiencing roles. 



Thtime k 

The student will understand and 
recognize forces such as soci-al, 
economic, educational, ^ and 
cultural that influence li i s 
devel opnient . 



1 The student will use the term 
"role" /hen referring to a 
position in a group^ or an 
or ,^an i za t i on , 

2 The student v/i 1 1 identify 
major types of roles. 

3 thie ■ student will recoi^nize 
that the e xpec ta t i on s of ether 
ijeap]^ influence his bel^avior^ 



1 The student will becoivie aware 
of the r i ;:^lits and 
responsibilities he has within 
various groups , 

2 The student vh 1 1 recognize 
the influence tiia^t participation 
in various groups has upoti his 
de ve 1 opnen t , /--^ 

^ \ 

3 The student v/M 1 become av;are 
tliat he i s a part of his 
env i ronmen t . 



Sel f -Awarenes s r 



Theme 3 



ERIC 
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Se 1 f -Avva runes s 




Theme 5 

The stuuent will recc^^nize that 
self-knowledge is related to 3 
set or system of values Mnique 
to h i m. ' 

1 Tl:e student vvi 1 ] become aware 
of d sensitivity to ot-lier peopl e 
regardless of race, creed, 
c o 1 o r ^ or e t n n i c b a c k r o u ri d . 

2 The stuuent v;M 1 ' will 
identify fiis cultural values and 
thoirori^;ins. 

3 Tiie student vyill becoine aware 
that [le has a unique combination 
of in terest s , 



Se 1 f -Awo ref les s " 



Theme G 

The student will learn to 
cstabl ish, althou^^h tentative, - 
personally relevant goals. 

1 The stucient will recotsnize 
the different consequences of 
goa 1 i rac tea activities and 
undirected activities in a 
classroon setting. 

2 Tl:e stuuent will demonstrate 
a knovyled^e of his ^^oals. 

5 I he student ^; i 1 1 recO;;ri i z e 
the importance of settin^^ 
priorities , in learning classroom 
subjects. 

k The student wi\ 1 becor.ie aware 
that he can influence his 



desl : ny . 

6 The student wi M become aware 
the value of acting 
i ide^enden 1 1 y to ach i e /e some 
goa 1 s . 

5 Tlie student will become aware 
that he can chan^;e the focus of 
[lis goals from immediate to 
1 onge r range . 




' EducoL i ona 1 Awa reness 
Thence f 

1 he student will recognize that 
learning is a cojitinuous [^recess 
occurring in and outside of 
school . 

1 The student wi 1 1 understand 
that learning is based in part 
or; prior expe r i ences.. 

2 The student will become aware 
of the connection ^between 
in-schoo^ and ol' c -of - schoo 1 
learning experiences. 

3 The student i 1 1 develop 
knowledge of hov; older people 
continue learning. 



Educational Awa r ene s ^' 
Theme 8 

The student .v.'i 1 1 recogn" e tiiat 
educat i ona 1 expe r i ences are a 
part of his career development. 

1 T!ie student v;ij 1 .recognize 
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that participation in school 
classes and activities may 



relate to his 

througliou t life 



use 



t \ me 



re 1 a t i onsh i p batv;een his skills 
and those used by workers* 

3 The student v;IM realize he. 
and why reading, writing, nuinber 
skills, and science are used in 
some jobs. 



Eau ca tional A w a renerj s 



Thonia 9 

Ttie stuaent recoi^nizc that 

different career directions 
require aryin^ types of 
educat i onal preparat i on . 

1 Tne^' student will develop an 
understand! n^5 O'^ how 
coiiimun i cat I ons, mat iiemat i cs, 
science^ and social studies 
skills are .iised in selected 
occupat ions . | 

2 The student v/i 1 1 become 
familiar wi,th the rel at ionshi.p 
between in-sehool , experiences 
and career directions* 



Educat i onal Awareness 
Theme 10 

Tlie student will recognize the 
significance of lan;^uage, 

computational and reasoning 
deve.1 opriient , and the mastery of 
^ontent knowledge a:^ a means of 
achieving career goa's* 

1^ The 5t;jjdent will ^become aware 
of' the importance of education 
of people to tlie community, 
state, and nation. ^ 

2 T*he student will identify t\yk 



Ca ree r Awa reness 



Theme 11 

The student will understand the 
variety of occupations found' in 
the world of work. 

I The student will become aware 
of the variety of; jobs in the 
cominunity and region. 

2. Tlie student wi|l 1 becoine aware 
of the exi stence j'and ' importance 
of the in terdependency^ of jobs* 

! 

Career Av/a reness ;j 

' ^ «» 

; 

Theme 12 

The student w/i 1 1 urioerstand the 
v^ay in v^hich occupat i ons ' re 1 ate 
to needs and functions of 
soci ety. • 

1 The student wi^l 1 understand 
the Interdependence of 
occupations to fulfill the 
goals, needs,. ancl functions, 
vnthin a community.- 

2 The student will reco^^nize 
the / re 1 at i ons;,h i p between 
geog/raphy and the location of 

car^er^ and people* 

I 
/ 



Grad<: hour 
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Career' Avva^eness 



definins careeropportunlties. 



ThcMne 13 

J\]c stuut^nt 1 1 determine the 
worker qjalifications related to 
perforniin,^ the basic tasks of 
various occupations. 

1 The student will become aware 
of v/ork L)e r f orr/.ecJ \n occupations 
' i n U i s coro[;iuri i t y . 



5 The student wi H become aw^re 
that career changes are 
poss i b 1 e * 



Cu ree r Awa rencss 



Thoi 15 



2 Tlie student v^i 1 1 becor^i: av;^^*^. 
of the relationship bet; v3n 
worker i equ i reiiien t s and personal 
troits. 



The stuuent will ufioerstand the 
relationship bo t we en career an u 
] i f e - s t y 1 e . 

1 The student will establish) a 
preferred life-style. 



Carce r Awarepess 



Thenie lU 

The stuuent v;ill recognize that 
his career development includes 
progression throu^^h stages of 
educational and occupational 
expe r i ences , 



2 The student v/i H recognize 
tlie relationships of careers and 
assoc i ated life-styles* 

5 The student will become aware 
of v^orkin,:^ conditions in 
selected career areas, 

k . The student will realize that 
all careers offer rewards* 7 



1 The^ stjoent will recognize 
that soine jobs have specific but 
corriiiion requ i rer":en t s for job 
success. 



hcoMom i c Av;a renesa 



2 TIk. stuaent will recognize 
the role of present school 
experiences in preparation for 
career performance. 

3 The student vri 1 1 iai tify 
basic responsibilities and 
performance stancards wfiich are 
necessary to succeed in any 
career* 



Th.eme l{j 

Tlie s.tudent will uncerstand the 
r e 1 at i onsli 3 p be twee n pe r sona 1 
economics^* life-^style, and 
occupational roles. 

1 Tl^e stuaent w'i 1 1 become \aware 
of h\ s responsibility in makTn^^ 
accommodations for his future. 



U The student v/Ml recognize 
valid and invalid factors in 



2 ' The student will become aware 
of the relationships ^ betvyeen 



desired" life-'styles and career 
monetary rewards * 



Econoiiiic' Awareness 



Thcnie '17 

The stuoent vv i 1 1 u.ncjerstand the 
ran,;e of social and econoinic 
benefits associated witfi various 
occu pa t i on s . 

1 the studeiit will become aware 
of his^ social and economic 
needs . 

2 Tiie student will recognize 
some social ai;;.: economic needs 
of otliers. 

> l\)e student 'will recOt;nize 
that rewards usually go to those 
who uxtcnd the effort to gain 
therii. 



Four . SI 



that clianging jobs requires 
economi c pi ann f ng* 

h The student will understand 
that credit costs vn 1 1 be a part 
of a c red i t purchase • 

3 The student will extend his 
knov;l edge of needs ve rsus v/ant^^ . 

G Tfie student 1 1 become aware 
of a re 1 a t i on sl^i p be tween 
economic ano career security. 

7 J\\Q student will become aware 
of a relationship be t'ween 
e<ionomic security ar^d 

1 i f e-styl c . 

S The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of real property as an 
i n ve s tn^.en t . 

9 T\}a student will become aware 
of the need ^for planning when 
buying, sellin^^, savin^.^, and 
borrowi ng. 



Ecori gm ! c Awa rene.s s 



Economi c Awarenes s 



Tneme i ■ , 

J 

Tlie stuoent will understand how 
vvealtli is accumulated through 

savings . anc i rwes tiVien t s and how 

it inay influence his career- and 
! i f e-s t y 1 e . 



JL The ^ s tuaent ' vii 1 1 
money- sub St i tutes , ^ 



use 



Them.e 19 

The student vjill understand the 
relationship of his present ai^'d 
anticipated occupational statjlis 
to. economic trends found in his 
coiiimun ity, state^ and nation. 

1 The student wi 1 1 becorne av/are 
of t he econam i c ^cycles in his 
comfnun i t y . ^ , 



2 The student will ex-teno his 
knowledge ' of financial 
institutions- and their services. 

3 The student will become aware 



2 The student will develop 

knowledge of. the economic 

re 1 a t i on sh i p be tween h imse 1 f , 
f ami 1 y, ' and commun i ty . 



Grade Four 



3 The s tucient 'W i 1 1 become aware 
of econo^nic planning as a means 
of preparing for tiie expected 
and the unexpected* 



Dec i s i on M-ak t n;; 



Theme 20 

The stuuent identify and 

state person^al goals as part of 
fuaking career decisions. 

1 TJie stuaent will recognize 
that ma k i ng 'dec i s i on s is a par^t 
of Deing a iT^ember of various 
definea social groups. 

r 

2 The student v/ill understanc 
that nis nee,as ana re 1 a t i on s li i ps 
with Qtners, influence his ^oals 
and career decis^'ons,. 

\ 



Dec i s i un i iaK i \\?^ 



Theme 21 

The student v;i 1 1 become' 
proficient in i/deri t i f y i n,-^ and ^ 
usin^; resource i n f o rna t i on in 
making career decisions. 

1 The stueient, vjill read, 
organize, ana draw conclusions 
from ^iven problem statements. 

2 The student will define 
problems associated ' v;itf\ the 
study of workers, and jobs in 
cities anc- communities around 
the world. 



De^i-s t on Ma k \ n , e 



■ Theme 22 

The student will understand that 
dec i s i on ip,a k i n;^ i nc 1 ude s 

responsible action in 

identifying alternatives, 
selecting the alternative most 
consistent with his goals, arvJ 
taking steps to implefnent ^ a 
course of action. 

1 The student will identify 
factors that limit his choices. 

2 The 'stuaent will recognize 
the steps of the dec i s t on-^mak i ng 
process. 

3 Tfie stiiiaent will recognise 
the , character i St ics ' of 
decision-making" si tuatjdhs. 

k The student vn 1 1 ^recognize 
'that gratification is associated 
with dec i s i on- ma I; i ng . 

5 The student will recognize 
that gratification, need, 

rewa rd,- and '^pun i shment i nf 1 uer^ce 
decision making. 

b The stuaent v. i 1 1 recognize 
cause and effect re 1 at ? ons 1) i ps 
in cec i si ons . 

7 The student. vVi 1 1 recognize 
that 'his decisions can 
precipitate chain reactions^. 

8 The student will '\dv.nt\fy the 
influence of personal goal's and 
values on his decisions. 

9 . T[ie' student w.i 1 1 recognize, 
thai personal characteristics 
infTuence decisions. 



10 The, student will recognize 
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how h5s values involving other 
people affect his decisions 



11 The student will recog(ii2_e_ 
the types of stress that 
i nf 1 uence dec i s i ons • ^ 



1 The student v^ill become aw^ar.e 
of. the variety of tools/ 
equ'ipment^ and materials needed 
to perform various tasks* 

2. The student will become avs'are 
of the -need to undierstand the 
various proper t i es - of tools^ 
equi pmen t/ and nr.ater i al s • 



Beg:innin^ Conpetericv 



Theme 23 ' / 

The stuaeht will develop the 
skills required to identify the 
objectives of a taik^ specify 
resources required^ outline 
procedures^ perfo/r; operations,* 
and evaluate the /product. 

1 The student /Wi I 1 become aware 
6f^ process ski/ils and techniques 
of problem so/ving necessary for 
everyday functioning. 



3 The student 
the need for 
to tools, 

^^te r i a 1 s > 

4 The student 
thej safe use 
equ i pn en t , and 
c 1 ass rgom. 



will understand 
safety as related 
equi pment, and 



w' 1 1 demonst rate 
of simple tools, 
materials in ,the 



5 The student wi 1 1 
the' competency or 
nee<led to use tools, 
and mate r tal s • 



recogn i ze 
expert i se 
equ i prnent , 



2 The stuaen twill 
of the development 
.from its simple 
aspects. 



become awar,fe 
of d ski 1 1 
to complex 



3' The student will plan tasks 
considering necessary time, 
tools,^ and materials needed for 
their completion. ^ 



Be^inninH Competencpv 



Theme 2*4- . 

The student will become familiar 

with the use of basic tools, 

equipment, and materials 

associateo v/ith business^^-^ 

commercial, and industri^^i 
act I vi t ies . 
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Be'gi nn i ng/ Competency 



Theme 2^ 

The student wi 1 1 
I ..derstand I ng 
interpersonal 
resul t ' ng from 
of peop 1 e 

occupat i onal rol es » 



devel op an^ 
of the 
relat lonshi ps 
f.he i nteract i on 
in various 



1 The- student will recogn i ze 
how , a f e s por. ^ i b i 1 i t y , 1 e v^e 1 

1 nf t uf nee s be ha v i o r ' i n 
iTiterp.ersonal re l at ionshS ps. 

2 The student will recognfze 
that authority is a function of 
a responsi bi] i ty level . 



G r'acle Fou r 



Be/^i nn i Co.mpe tencv 

to ,, 

Themo 2 6 



The 



s t uden t 



will" de ve 1 op 



educational and occupational 
coi.'ipe t ency before moving to the 
next sta^e of preparation or 
entering an occupation fn tlie 
career area of his choice. 



1 The student wi 1 1 
cor iniun i ca t i on -s k i 1 1 s . 



develop: 



t h^ t coinmun ication en com passes a 
variety of • med i a and tec hn i q ue s . 

3 The . student will recognize 
the need for habits at wor k and 
a t p 1 a y . 

k The student wilV develop 
increased physical ability and 
coordination appropriate to itis 
a,-^e and niatur i ty . 



2 Tl^e - stucent will refine'} 
cOoH i t i vc skills for p rob 1 en 

i don t i f i ca t i on . 

3 Tlie student ivill develop 
add i t i ona 1 bas i c^ conpu ta t i ona 1 
skills. 



h Th,e stud(^-nt will understand 
th.e skills necessary to locate 
and or:£anize i nf orriat i on . 



5 The student will read at an 
increasingly advanced level 
coiTuuen su ra t e wit hi. his physical 
naturation and ^ ^educa t i ona 1 
deve 1 opr icn t • 



Be^ i nn i n.; Conoe tenc v 



Tiiome '2 7 

The student will cievelop the 
ski Ms riecessary for employment 
in the career area of \\\s 
cho i ce . 

1 Tiie student will demonstrate 
the impor^'tance of coninrun i cat i on 
sk i H s . 



Et.^p] o vab i 1 i t V Skill s 



Theme 2 8 

Th.e student i 1 1 
implications of 
and wit ho,u t 



recoi^n i ze t he 
work in;;, vv i t h 
supervi s ion. 



independently and with others* 

1 The student will become aware 
of different styles of direction 
and how he -^^^'^J^^lxTn d s to each^ 
style. 



2 Ttie student will 
that m e ti hers o f a 
accomp! i sh tasks by 
persorj specialize 
p^ r t i cu 1 a r part. 



Uiider stand 
^^roup may 
having each 
on- a 



3 ^iT-i'^.e student will reco4;;nize 
ttie association between 

volunteering]; - for a task and 
responsibility f bvr ' its 

comp I o t i'or'} . 

U The stuv^ent will'' understand 
the difference between social 
groups and task .p:roups./ 
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2 The student will reco^^nize 
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Emplovabi 1 itv Ski 1 Is 



Theme 29 

V 

The student will relate 
information about himself in 
selecting, learning^ or 

performinti duties. 

1 The student will communicate 
information about his 
qualifications, aptLtudes/ and 
interests as they relate to 
local jobs. 

2 The student will record his 
work activities at home and at 
school . • 

3 The student vn' 1 1 select 'an 
occupation that. he is capable of 
pursuing. 

1* The -Student' v;i ] 1 select and 
complete a schooJ task for v>hich 
he i s qual i f i ed. ' - 



Emplovabi 1 i tv Ski 1 Is 



Theme 5 0 

The student will .develop the 
v^ork habits and attitudes 
necessary to _e.nter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
c ho i ce . 

1 The student vyll 1 apply his 
understanding of responsibility 
and^ ^puilCJLua4+±y^^ \ to given 
^4^xr3rrrons . . 

2 The student will understand 
why the -ability to follow oral 
ana written instructions is 
important. 



3 TjH^e .student will understand 

and dppl y soc i a 1 sklO 1 s to 
different situations. 

k The studoht will unders^tand 

the effect . of pe rsonal 
appca rancD and behav i 6r on ot her 
people. 



Attitudes and Anoreciai^ions 



Theme 31 

The student will recognize the' 
respons ibilifies to hlm§e If and 
others when accepting a task or 
job, 

1 .The student will -appreciate"^ 
the value and importance of a 
task to himself and others. 

2 The student "will recognize 
that a task, ^well done i s 
rewa rded by self-satis fact ion 
and recognition from others.^ 

3 The student wi 1 1 become awa>^p 
that others rely upon him to 
compl e te an accepted task. 



Attitudes and Aopreciat ipns 

o 

/ 

Theme 32 * , 

The student v/i 1 1 . recognize 
indf v iduai di f ferences and 
become tolerant ^ ;n ' his 
interpersona 1 relationships. ^ 

1 The student will .recognize 
the skills^ abirities^ ^riglits^ 
and responsibilities bf others.' 
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Se] f "Awa reness 
Tlierne 1* 

The student avill recognize the 
relationship of his interests, 
apt i tudes, and achi evements to 
the realization . of I*j i s career 
goals. 

1' The stuaent vyill beconid aware 
of the influence of ' interests 
and^ ap|ituaes upon h'i^ 
f uuct i pn^rn-i:, in and out of 
school . 



2 tne, 

di f f ertint i ate 
and others 
interests, ^ 
acfi fevetnent s 
school . 



student . will 
between hjmsel f 
in terms 'of 
apt i tudeS/ and 
in and out of 



that rol e pi ay i ng in so.c i e ty is 
a cooperat ive process that 
supports the^way o1f life of eacli 
I ndi'^f i<fual,. 



Sel f-Av^areness 



Theme 3 . 

The student i/ill understand, 
accept', and respect *his own 
yniqueness result ? of 

learning, grov;th artd maturation.. 

1 The student will beconr>e av/are 
of the relationship, between 
-5 physi ca 1 ' deve 1 opment" and the 
ability to develop physical 
skills. 



Sel f-Av/areness 



Theme 2 



The student will learn about 
himself in relation ^o his 
culture through understanding 
r^m^ experiencing roles. 



1 The stuaent 
that as a ro^e 
play that role 
about it. 

2' The student 
that groups 
•cooV)e r^ t i n g ro 1 e 
that Ve has the 
for 'perf orrni ng his 
grouf) is to 
objectives. . ^ 



wi 1 ] recogni ze 
s 1 earped he can 
w I t^hout thi nkT ng 



v^l 1 1 recogn i ze 
cons i St - of ^ 
players and 
respon^ i bi 1 i ty 
role if his 
achieve Its 



3 The student v/i 1 ] recognize 
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2 The 
facets 



student wi 1 1 
of 111 s persopa,l 



exami ne 
behav i or . 



3 ^Jfi&r^'tuce n t w i 1 1 
asfiects of how he 
others. 



exanti ne , some 
rel ates ^ to 



Se 1 f-Awareness 



Theme k 

The, student wl 1 1 understand and 
recognize forces such as social, 
economic, educational/ ^ and 
cultural that Influence his 
devel opment . 

1 The student- v^l 1 1 understand 
the influence tihat participation 
in various, groups has upon hi$ 
development . 

1 The student will become aware 
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that changes in h\m^ influence 
his environment and that c^banges 
i n env r ronmen t ' i af 1 Uence him. 

3 The* student will become aware 
tliat the values of other people 
influence his values. 



goSl -dl rected act I v 1 1 les 
undirected activities. 



and 



2 The student will- become .aware 
of the Importance of ' settling 
priorities in developing goals. 



3 The student 
that he can 
des t i ny». 



will recogn i ze 
1 nf 1 ucnce hi s 



Sel f -Awareness 



k The studqnt wi 1 1 reco^^nize 
that he can, act independently to 
ac h i eve some goa Is. 



Theme 5 



The student v;i 
sel f-knowledge 
set or system 
to him. 



recognize that 
1 s rel ated to a 
of • val-ues un i que 



1 The student wj 1 1 identify a 



sens 1 1 1 v I ty 
r^Sardl ess 
col or^ 



or 



to other peopl e 
of race^ creeds 
ethnic background. 



2 The stljderit will identify . 
th&t he has a unique combination 
of Interests. , * . 

3 The student will become aware ^ 
of his. feelings and the feelings 
of others- as they reflate to 
commonly held beliefs \ and 
customs. • . ^ j . ' 



Self-Av;areness 



Theme 6 * ' , " 

The student will leatNi to 
establish^ although tentative/ 
personally relevant goalsr 



1 The slTuderit 
the different 



v/M I re^cognlze 
consjsquences of 



5 -The student will understand 
that ' he can change the focus of 
his ' goals . from imrpediate to 
1 Onger ranga. / 



6 jfie student v/l J ] 
that his self-lmag|t 
his goals* ' ■'■/ 



! 



/become' aware 
wi 1 1 a.ffect 



Educatio nal Awareness 



Theme 7 / = 

The student will recognize that 
learning is a continuous process 
occurring %in. and outside of 
school . 

\ The student' will develop 
knowledge of th6 relationship 
t^etween in-Sj|,h6ol and but- 
df-school leaiMiing. 



2 The student will 
that people learn 
the 1 r 1 1 f et Imes. 



^understand 
throughout 



3 ^The stud'ent will become a'ware 
that what he learns becomes a 
pejman^ent part of his knowledge. 
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iynal Awareness 



Theme 8 

The student 
eduqat i onal 
part^. of his 



vvi 1 1 reco^^nJ ze- th^t 
exper i ences are a 
career development . 



1 ^ The student wtl 1 understand- 
*hovv participation; in school 
c^Jasses dnd activities Can 
relate t^o ^ his use ofv time 
throughout life. - 

2 Th6 ^tudent will understanu 
rel at ionsii ips between 
educattotial exper it^nces' and 
career s'electi/>n and*' 
development* 



Educational ..Awareness 



Theme- 9 

The student will recognize that 
different .career di»rectfons 
reguire varying types of 
educational preparation. 



1 The^ student will 
the ' rie+€ht4onsnlp. 
in ^school exper i ences 
di rectJons, 



understand 
between 
and career 




Educational Awar^eness 



Theme 10 



content knov/ledge as a means 
achieving car*eer goals. 



of 



1. The student will recognize 
the Importance of the education 
of every person to the 
cornmunity/ state^ and .nation* 

2 The student will relate 
skTI l5 learned fn the classroom 
to thqse skills used by workers* 



Career Awareness 



Theme 11.- 

the student will understand the 
variety of occupations found in 
the v;orld-of work. , * 

■ » 

1' The student will l^iieiirtify job 
variations in the cofilnTun i ty^ 



2 The student -wjl 1 
tKe relat ion$fiip 
sp^ciaUizat ion of 
products on • 

N - . ■ 



understand 
; between 
labor and 



Career A wareness 

Th^me 12 , 

Th®/ student wl 1 T understand, the 
way In which occupations folate 
to needs and functions of 
society. : ' 



The student will recognize the 
significance of language^ 
computational and reasoning 
development^ and the mastery of 



1 The. student will observe the 
way In which occupations* are 
interdependent in ' fi/ffilling 
cpmmunity needs and goals. 

2 Th^e student, will become aware 
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of job variations 
community and state, 



the 



3 The student will recognize 
that' ^ social institution's and 
organizations rnain^tain and 
geiterate careers. - ' ^ 



Career Awareness 



Theme 13 

The student ulW deterjnine the 
worker qual ! fi cat ions* rel ated to 
perform! nij the basic tasks of 
various occupations. ' 

1 The .§tud^nt v/i'll become aware 
that success 'in specific 
occupat^ions > depends upon 
speclf^ic performance abilities. 



rel at i onshi ps be tv;pen spec i f I c 
Jobs' and* schoo*! experiences ,and 
unders'tand the Impl i cat ions for 
future jobs. 

^3 ''The student vyfll demonstrate 
respbnstbi J 1 1 i es and • perf ormanc'^^ 
standards- for- general* vocational 
s i tuat ibns. 

k The' student ^wi 1 1 demonst,rate 
that' respons i b i 1 i t ies apd 
perfornance standards for any 
'job are 'discrete from racial^ 
ethnic*^ ' religious^ ana sex 
factors. ^ , 

5 The student -will recognize 
that career chaages are the 
-resul t of a var i ety of factors. 

6 - The student vn ] 1 become aware 
that nev/ carters arise and 
existing careers terminate withe 
the passage of t ime . 



2 The student wl 1 1 
thajt^ success in 



necessitates 



become aware 
occupat i ons 



relat competenc i es 

requ i rp train iji<^. 



the development of 
that 



erJc 



Career ^Awareness 
Theme Ik 

The student will recognize bthat 
his career devel opment Jncl udes 
progression through, stages of 
exlucational and occupational 
experiences. ' 

1 The student ; will recognize 

that ^ some jobs have specific 

requirements for success. 
■ 

2 the student will Identify the 



Career Awareness 



theniei 15 



The 'Student will understanci the 
rela^icxHshl p between career and 
1 i f e^style. 

1 Ihk student will recognize 
the relat loWs^il ps of careers and 
assqciated 1 I f er sty^l es . 

2 Th6 ^student y41 1 eval uate 
difi^erent carreers on the basfs 
of the i r assoc latea life -styles 
as they rela^te to his desired' 
1 ife-styie. ^ 

3 The student 'will experience 
bl f f ereht workl ng conditions. 
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k The student will realize that 
career revu^rCs play an important 
function In, society.. 



Economic Awareness 



Theivie 16 

The student \n 1 1 understand the 
relat i orjshi pi between personal 
econoiai csf^ * I i f e-st yl iiml 
occupational roles. 

i- Tfie stuuent will - recogn'ize 
his responsibility in making 
^ accommodations for hi s -futj^ure, 

2 ^The student will become aware 
ofMife-styie neeos and career 
revjarcis* 



Ec6nomic Awareness 



TheTiie 18 ^ 

The student vn 1 1 understand how 
wea 1 th f s accumul a ted . through 
savings and in vestments and how 
i^t mpy inf 1 uence/ hi s career anu 
fl f e-style • ^ ^ 

1 The ^^tudent will expand his 
knowledge^ . of f inane iai<^ 
insti tutionV and evaluate their 
services.. 

2 The student will aevelop 
know 1 edge of econorVii c planning 
requi remerfts within a career, 

/ 

3 The student v;i 1 1 • understarVJ 
basic - differences betv;ejf;n 
necessities ana luxurjes. / 

k The student will become 
tjiat credit is granted 
certain cond 1 1 i ons . 



awai 
under 



Theme 17 i. 

The student wi'll understand th6 
ran^^e of social and economic 
benef I ts -assorj a'tea with' various 
occupations. 

1 T he ~ student will _r e i a t e 
occupational rj) s t o t- h e 
concept of ecorvoTiiic benefit. /] 

/ r, ' 

,2 The stuuent will rel/dte 
occupational roles to //the 
concept of social benefit. 

3 The student will unaer^tarjd 
that social, and economi c/ neecre / 
anu wants differ among people. 



5 The student will ' develop 
know 1 edge of the re 1 at i ons hi 
between economic Security and 
car-eer security. 

6 Tlie student will develop 
knowl edge of the re 1 at ionsh i p 
bety^'ejen econ omi c secur i»ty and 
1 I f^style. ' 

7 The r student v;M 1 ^ develop 
knowledse ' abou^. non-salary" 
earn ingsl 

8 The student will become aware 
of budget ing as a 
.money-management tool 



9 The student wfl-l 
dj f f erences among 
methods . 



understand 
investment 



10 



The student will become 
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f a ware of 
.econoiiil c 
secur i ty.. 



relationship 'between 
and 1 i f e-styl e 



Decision Making 



Theme 21 



Economi c 



Awar^ngs^ 

V 



Theme 19 



The student will understand the 
relationship of^ h i s presen t and 
anticipated occupational status 
to economic trends found in his 
comn^.un 1 1 y; state, and nation.'^ 



1 The student 
knowledge of 

c yc 1 e s . 

2 The stu<ient 
appreci at i on 
planning. 



wi 1 1 
loca 1 



wMl 
for 



develop 
economi c 



develop- 
economi c 



The studen.t will become 
prof i c i en t \q identifying and 
us i ng resource I nf brmat ion in 
mak i ng career dec i s I ons^. 

1 The student will obtain 
i nfx)rmat'i on about jobs which 
interest hirn and for. which he 
seems to hav^e the ^aptitude based 
upon his current knowledH;e and 
feel in^s; - / 



2 Thfe student will 
resources related to 
concern I ng careers 
commun i ty* 



I dent i f y 
quest ions 
In his 



3 The student wi 1 1 col lect 
information related to jobs in 
tii s conimunfty . 
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Peel slon- Making 



Theme 20 , » ^ 

The student will identify and 
st^te. perspnal goals as part of 
making career^deci sions* 

1 The student will recognize 
that making decisions is 
required to meet personal goals. 



unde rstand 
interests, 



2 The student wi 1 1 
that personal inierestS/ 
aptitudes^ skills^ and physical 
characteristics Influence his 
goals and carear decisions. 



k The student, wi.11 develop 
questions related to the st>id'y 
of occupatiQ'ns In his cc^munity. 

5 The- ^ student wi 1 1 use the 
resource Information gathered In 
a study of careers In his 
commun i t y. 



Decision Making 



Theme^ 22 . 

The student will understand that 
decision making Includes 
responsible action In 

I dent i f y i ng al te rnat I ves^ 

selecting the alternative most 
consistent with hTs goals^ and 
taking steps to Implement a 
course of action. 
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1 The stuaent v;!! 1 recognize 
that his sphere of dectsron 
making is expanding. 

2' The student will recognize 
tHat feedback Influences 

deci s i on making. 

3 The stuaent will deir^onstrate 
cojiipetency in trie skill? of 
decisioii riakinci by solvjng 
probl ems . 



resources required^ * outlin^^ 
procedures/ perform operations^ 
and evaluate ^the product. 

1 The student will recognize 
process skills and techniques of 
problem solvfng necessary for 
eve ryday f unci i on i nc. 

2 ^ . The student wi 1 1 
the development of a 
its simple to complex 



recogn i ze 
skill from 
aspects . 



k Ji\e stuuent 
that - de^ i s i oiis 
plahnea but 
impul si ve 1 y\ 



will become aware 
are not always 
soj:iet imes fiiade 



3 Tfie student will become 
familiar' v;ith the* requirements 
of task-pl ann i ng . 



The stuaent will recognize 
how types of ^rc^t i f i cat ion and 
rewards relate^:' to dec i^. ion 
maki n^. *- / ' 



Bej^innin :! Cpmpetencv 



G The student will evaluate tl)e 
result;* pf li i s decisions* 

=^7 The stA^ient will recognize 
ttiat persbi^al ctiaracter i st ics 
influence decrs^ns. • 



8 The student v/ill be con^e / aware 
tha^t peers can Influencjb his 
decisions. 



9 The stuoent will recogn \ ze 
that decisions wil] be based on 
feeliniiS/ values^ and 

i nf ormat ion ex i stent at the 
moment of decision. 



Igeiiinnin^ Competencv ^ 



Theme 23 

The stuaent v;ill develop the 
Skills required to identify the 
objectives oT a task/ specify 



Theme 2U , 

The student v;i 1 
wi t h the use 
eqti f pmentv 
assoc i'ated 
commercial / 
act iv i t ies- 

1 The student 
the variety of 
and ^ ma ter I a 1 s 
various tasks • 



V become f am i 1 i a r 
of basic tools/ 
and Tiiaterlals 
with bus i ne^s^ 
ana-' indus^trlal 

wi 1 1 recogn I ze 
tool s^ equi pment, 
needed to perform 



2 The studenj: wi 1 1 recognize 
the need to understand the 
var I ous propert i es of tool S/ 
equipment/ and materials. 

3 The student will identify the 
need for safety *as (related - to 
tools/ equipment/ and matefi'aVs* 

• « 
k 'The student will use simple 
tools/ equipment/ and materials 
in d safe manner. * . 

5 The student will -^understand 
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.the.' ^dmpet^ncy or expertise 
needed^to use toolS/ ecHiipment/ 
and material s. 



BbfJ nn i ni: Coiopetencv 



Theme 25 \- 

♦ 

The student- win develop ah 
understancii n<:: of ^ the 

interpersonal relationships ' 

resulting; frorr. the interaction 
of people . ?n various ' 

occupation-al ;roles. 



1 The student " vii 11 
appropriate behavior ^ 
persons with various 
r^spons i b i 1 I ty^ 



i dent i f y - 
toward!* 
levels of 



Bei^inninii Competency 



Theme 26 , - . 

The student \n 1 V _ develop 
educational and \ occupet ional 
conpetency before mov!nc.to the- 
next stase of preparation or 
entering; an occupation, in the f" 
career area of his choice. 

1 The , stuc'ent will develap 
increas I ngl y compl ex 
commun I ca t i bn^ski 1 1 s. 

2 The student vvj 1 1 develop 
cognitive ski Ms associated with 
the scientific method,. 

3 Thfe student v/ill use basic 
computational skills. \ • 



h The 
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student wi 1 1 use . the 



skills necessary to locate and 
organize, information. ^ 

5 The student Vi/ill read various 
types of materials commensurate 
wl th -his ^ptry$ i ca 1 . maturat ion and 
educational developments 



Be>Tinni-ng Competency 



Theme 2 7 

Tbe ^ student will develob the 
skills necessary for employment 
In; the career area off his 
cngice. , ^ . 

1 THe student will recoa^nize 
the .place of interpretation in 
communication*^ g 

2^ The student will refine baste 
communication* skills., 

5 The sttKtent wi-ll understand 



at work 



the need Tor safe habits 
and play. 

h The student- will use Physical 
ability and coordi nat i orf in a 
variety of act i vi t ies. 

5 The student wi l L- beccwie aware 
of the" n^eed for different 
physical skill^^ In. various 
career areas'.. 



Emi^lo\abil t'tv Skills 



Theme 28 ' * . 

the student wl 1 1 recognrize the 
irapT icat ions of working/ with, 



/ 



Grade F i ve 



9k 



and without ' , supe rv I s i on, 
indepencie^ntly and w!t^ Others. 

. 1 The st^udent v^ill demonstrate 
that ^hci ; Qarx function in either 

/^n indlvitlua^v or group task 
settin^t. 

2' jrhe_^_tuiieTi t will^ understand 
T7Ta"t tasks involVe ^ various 
combinations of' data,' people, 
and things and that' he may 
J prefer a particular type ^f 
' task. 

\ " 

3 The student will 
preference fcjr 
i ndl V i dua 1 \vor k.j 



appl ys^i s 
^Qr 



i$roup 



Epyj-oyabtl itv Sk|\ns 



r I 
Think .29 



\ 



The stuoent v^i 11 relate 
, i nl^ormat ion about^\ himsel f . In 
se]',ectingy leai^nlng, \"or 

nerformirii, duties. ^ 

\ . 

\ Tne studdnt will identify his 
qu^l i f icat ions, apt i^udes, and 
Interests 'as they relate to jobs 
in the conmiuri^ity. 



2 The student^ win \ identify 
roasans for his preferences in 
workf activities at Hpme and 
schdol. 



3 The student will identify 
occupations appropriate to his 
level^S^f ibi 1 iity. ^ 
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h The • stucjeat will apply 
qual i fj cat ioQ^ and preferences 
to the selection and comDle\tion 
of a t^^»» - ■ - \ / 



Emplovabl 1 i t v Skills 



Theme 30 

The student will develop the* 
work hab i t^ and att i t.udes 
necessary to enter an occlipation. 
in the career area of his 
cKoicel > " 

1 The-student will become aware. 
Qf the personal attitudes and 
work hab i t s assoc i a ted with 
certain occupatiortt. 



2 The-student v^il.l be.come aware 
of the r^el at ionshi p of personal 
appearance ancS attitucjes- td 
employabi 1 i ty. 

3 The stuqent will become aware 
of those social* ski 1 Is necessary 
to become an employable person. 

k^i The student will become aware 
of the relationship between t^a^k 
achievement and ^ task 

brgan Tzat ion . 



Attitudes and APDrcc i at i ons 

Th^me 31 , * . ^ 

The student will recosnize ^the 
responsibilities to himself and 
others when acceptlnj; a task or 
job. 

'/ 

1 The student will become aware 
of rel at ionsh f ps betv^een himself 
and 6 1 he r s ;.xesjLil ting f r om the 
performance of a task> 



• 4 



Grade Five 
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Attitudes and Aporec i at i ons 



Theme 32 ' 

The student will recognize <^ 
individual differences anjd 
become tolerant in his 
interpersonal- relat ionships. 



1 The student will recognize 
that there can be interpersonal 
rerlat ionsfiips between persons^ 

iwrth basic differences', 

2 The *st?jdent will recognize 
the" rights and responsibilities 
if others . even tliough their/ 
ideas may b,e different, 

3 'T^te student will recognize 
individual rfifferences in skills 
and abilijties of others. 




/ 



Grade Six 
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Self *Av;arenoss 



Tiieme 1 

The, student will recognize tfie 
relationship of his interests, 
apll tu-des, anu achievements to 
r the real i zat i on of his career 
joals. 

1 The studen t will 
differentiate be tv;een interests, 
aptitudes, anu achievements. 

2 The stuuent vjill analyze his 
strengths and weaknesses, likes 
and dislikes*^ and achievements 
in terins of causation. 

3 The student will become aware 
oT the relationship between 
interests; aptitudes, 

, ach i evernen ts^ and occupa t i ons* 



Sel f-Awareness 

Theme 2 . ; 

The student will learn about 
himself i'n rtTlation to ins 
cult4jre through understanding 
and experiencing roles. 

1 The student will recognize 
the • increasing number of ^roles 
he has learneo to play. 

2 The student will recognize 
that he general 1 y responds i n a 
given way to all people whb-play 
the sane rol e 



3 The student 
a means of 
person and 
behavior. ' 



will use roles as 
unde rstanai ng a 
predicting his 



k The student 
that playing 
role is a major 
someone else to 



will recogn \ ze 
a compl ementary 
way of teachiiig 
play a role. 



5 The student will 
the possi bi 1 i ty 
conf 1 i cts. 



recogn i ze 
bf^ role 



Se 1 f -Awa reness 



Tl^€mc 3 



The student will understand, 
arcept, and . respect his own 
uniqueness as' a result of 
learning, growth and maturation. 



student will become aware 
need to i^derstand the 



1 The 
of ,the 

rel at i onshi p betvTeen 
physical development. 



health and 



2 . The student 
ability to 
tasks.. 



3 .yihe student 
pe rf ormances 
tasks. 



The studen t 
some fef lii s 



vii 1 1 expl ore h i s 
han^d 1 e cogn i t i ve 



will expl ore h i s 
in psychomotor 



will become awa re 
Important val ues 



and.tti^ sources of these values. 

5 The student will understana 
the Vieed to improve hi s 
relationships v/i th, o tJier s . 



Sel f-Awareriess 
T hei^"^ ^ ^ 



Grade Six 
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The stuaent will understand and 
recogni zli forces such ^s ^soc i a >/ 
economic/ , Educational ^ and 
cultural . tliat influence his 
developiiient. 

1 The student vyi cognize 
that changes- in li. influence 
iiis env i ron];icn t / and tliat 
chances tn env i'ronii;en t , influence 
him. 

L 

z The stuuent will becor.ie aware 
tliat other people influence his 
personal c^oal s- 



Sel-f-Awarcness 



Theme 5 



3 The student will understand 
that he has a un i que combi nat I on 
of interests. 

k The stuaent will analyze 
ernottona-l growth in' relation to 
himself and his peer group. 



Se 1 f -Av.areness 



Theme 6 

, The student will learn to 
establish, although tentative, 
pe r sona 1 1 y re 1 eyan t goa 1 s . 

1 Tlie stuaent. will recognize 
that he performs differently 
v>/hen his activities are ndt 
related to a goal and when, his 
activities gre related to a 
goal • ^ 

2 The studeni; will recognize 
that setting priorities is an 
important part of setting and 
reach i ru; Roa 1 s • 

3 The student will understand 
that - he can influence his 
dcst i ny. 

k The student vn 1 1 act- 

independently to achieve some 
i;oals. 

5 Tlie stuaent v;i 1 1 focus on 
both short arid long-range goals. 

6 The student will identify 
that his self-image will affect 
Ills goals. 



Educational Awareness 
Hieme 7 

The student will recognize that 
learning is a^ continuous process 
occurring in and outside of 
schoo 1 ' 



The student v.ill recogn^^ze that 
sqI f -kno\/l ecge is relaftea to a 
set* or system of - values unique 
to h I ri^, 

1 Trie student will recognizife a 
sensitivity to • othe;r people 
regaroless of race, creeli, 
color, or ethnic background.. 

2 Tlie Student /will analyze ^inU \ 
become selective about his \ 
beliefs In terms' of his peer • 
group. 



1 The student w^lll understand 
that school provides only a part 



Grade Sfx 
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of his ]earnlng experience,' 

2 The student Will dcvelo 
unue rs tand I n,; of the 
rel a t j onsli i p between learning 
and knovrfing. 

3 Tiie student will become a\/a re 
that desire and capability ,to 
learn influence his learning. 



-&d-tjcat i ona 1 Avvd reness 



Educat I onal Av/areness 

Theme 8 ^ 

The student will recognize that 
educational . experiences are a 
part of his career deve 1 oprnent . 

1 The stuaeht 1 1 identify 
school classes and activities 
that f.iay relate to hfs use of 
time tliroughout life. ^ 



Therae 10 

Tne student will r*ecognize the 
significance Of language, 

computa t i ona 1 and ^^ason i ng 
development, and the n^astery of 
content knowledge^as a means of' 
achieving career goal s. 

1 The student will become aware 
of the .fel at i onstn p between 
schools and career opportunities 
during the course of history. 

2 The student, v;ill understand 
that environmental factoVs 
effect emp 1 o^nen t cond I t i on s<| and 
career choices. 



Ca reer Awa reness 



2 The student will understand 
rel at ions hi ps between 
educational experiences and 
career pre par a t ion. 



Educational Awareness 



Theme b 

The student 
d i f f eren t 
requ i re 
educat i onal 



will 



recogn i ze that 
d i rect ions 
types of 
preparat ion. 



ca reer 
var y i ng 



1 The student vyill develop an 
^unde r stann i ng of tK^ different 
types of educationa^l p^^tTp>avrat ion 



requ i red 
occupat i ons . 



for 



var i ous 



Theme 11 

The..student will understand the 
variety of occupations found in 
the v;or 1 d of work. 

1 The st;udent will H^entify and 
classify local jobs. 

I The student will identify 
character i St ICS wh icli 

differentiate between jobs. ; 



Career Awareness 



Theme 12 

The stufJent will understand the 
way irt which occupations relate 



Grade Six. 
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to needs and functions of 
soci ety. 

1 The student will identify the 
interrel at ionsii i ps of jobs to 
fulfill the needs and functions 
of society. ^ 

2 Tne student vvill identify 
areas where career specialties 
evolved due to geographical 
locat i on. 

3 The student will recognize 
the importance' of social 
institutions and or^^an i za t i ons 
in maintaining and generating 
careers. 



Career Awareness 



Awareness 



Theme 13 

The student will determine the 
worker qual i f I cat ions related to 
performing the basic tasks of 
various occupations. 



1 Tfie student 
that succes 
occupat i ons*^ 
specific per 
pre f e rences . 



will Uecome aware 
I n spec i f i c 
related to 
traits and 



aprra 1 



Theme Ik 

The- studen t 
hi s career 
progress ion 
educat ional 
exper i ences 



wi 1 1 recogn Jze that 
development incl udes 
through stages of 
and occupat i onal 

\ 



1 The student will relate 
specific requirements for job 
success to various situations. 

2 The student wi 1 1 recognize 
the >use of specific job-related 
competencies learned in and out 
x>f school to successful 

performance in a specific job. 

0* 

3 The student will apply 
respons i b i 1 1 1 i es and performance 
standards to spepi f 1 c 
s i tuat I ons. 

k The student will recogn i ze 
the career changes that are 
possi bl e. 

5 The student will' recognize 
that careers may terminate ^ * 



result of 
technol ogy. 



knowl edge 



as a 
and 



2 The student will understand 
the relationship between, success 
in occupatio>\s and related 
competenc ieS/ trainings and 
learning experiences. 

3 The student v;1 1 1 become av^are 
of the relationship between 
organized activities and success 
in. specific occ>jpat i ons . 



Cgrger Awareness 



Theme 15 



The student wM 1 understand, the 



r&lat ionshi p 
1 i fe-style. 



between career and 



1 The student v;lll recognize 
the implications of holding a 
job. 
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2 The student will understand 
tJie concept of l-ife-^style and 
its effect on career selection. 



social and economic benefits to 
differ anong occupations. 



3 Tfie stucent will become aware 
of the potent i al rewards 
as Goc iated with various 

occupat ions. 



Economic Awareness 



Themti, IS 
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Econonic Awareness 



Theme lb ^ ^ 

The student v/ill understand the 
relationship between personal 
econoiiiics^ life-style, and 
occupational roles. * 

1 The stucent v;i 11 understand 
his responsibility in making 
acconmoddt i ons for his future. 

2 The student will recognize 
the V relationship between 
life-style* neeus and carefer 
rewaras. 



Ecohoinic Awareness 



Theme 17 . 

The scuuent will understand tt56, 
ranje of social arid . economic 
bendfits associated with various 
occupations. 

1^ The stucent will recognize 
the con t r i l)ut i ons or'^^an i za t i o^s 
have made tov/ara increasing 
economic benefits^ for people. 



2 The student, 
some factors 



vii 1 1 understand 
whicn have caused 



Tfie stucent. wi 11 understanu how 
wealth is accumulated through 
savings and investments and how 
it may influence his career and 
1 i fe-style. 

1 The student wi 1 1 become av;are 
that financial institutions 
offer specialized services. 



2 The student wl 1 1 
that . his career 
Inf I'uenced by 
n'ecess i ty. 



become avva re 
can be 
econbmi c 



5 The student will become aware 
tliat credi t buying involves 
maki ng choi ces • • 

k The student v;i 1 j expand ^his 
knowledge ^bout tfie relationship 
between (f ecoQohiic ahd career 
secur i ty. \ . 

5 The student will become aware 
of the'^^penses that' can enter a 
buclge*t * S 

b ''The student will become aware 
of capital m^anagenient as a 
system. 

7 The 'student will understand 
rel at ionsh i ps betv/een earrrt^g^' 

^ spend i ng, and sav^-i nfe. 

8 The student will develop 
. knowledge of , , economic 

pr inci ples^ 



Grade Six 
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9 The * stuuen t vvi 1 1 
diversification as ah 
principle* ; 



recogn i ze 
I nvestnient 



10 The student 
knowledge about 
between - economic 
secxir 1 1 y. 



vvi 1 1 expand hi s 
the rel at i onshi p 
and 1 i f e*st yl e 



11 Tne student* will become, 
avvdre of differences in job 
performance as related to 
motivation. 



state personal goal s as part of 
making career decisions* 

1 The student wl 1 \ recognize 
that havl ng personal goal s as a 
member of school groups requi res 
making decisions. 

2 The student will .understand 
tti^t his interests^ apt r tudes^ 
ski lis, phys ical 
characteristics, educational 
ach i evemen t s', adj us t i ve 
beliavi or, 'needs, and 
relationships with other people 
Influence hils goals and career 
dec i si ons. 



E6onornic Awareness 



\ 

Thenfe 



19 



The student will understand the 
relationship of his present and, 
anticipated occupational /stdtus 
to economic trends found in iiis 
community, state, and nation. 



1 _ The student wi 1 1 
of the projective 
investments. 



become' aware 
nature of 



2 The student 
knowledge" of the 
economic trends in 
and state. 

3 The s tuoent ui 1 1 
of. fluctuating 
priorities Ln 
governme nt . 



wl 1 1 develop 
ralationship of 
hi s ccfmmun i ty 



become aware 
economic 
his local 



becom< 



Theme'*' 21 

The student wi 1 1 
proficient in v identifyii 
using resource lnforn)< 
maki ng career deci sion: 

5 

1 The studen^ will become aware 
of an array of quesCions related 
to deciding on a careei\^hoice* 




The student will investigate 
an orderly manner, answers to^ 
about vjorker 
worker traits, wof'k 
and work attitudes,^ 



2 

i n 

questions 
f unc t ions, 
experience. 



Decision Making 
Theme 20 

The student v;lll 




Decision Makinz 



Theme 22 



identify and decision 



The student will understand t^^t 
^ ^ making Includeis 
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res pons 4 bl e 
i dent i f y i,ng 
select I fffi the 
consistent with 
taking steps 



action in 
al terna t i ves^,. 
al ternat i ve most 
hi s goal S/ and 
to implement a 



course of act Ion. 

1 The student wjM 1 recognize 
factors that increase his 
influence ar\d participation in- 
decision making* 

2 Tlie student vviti demonstrate 
increasing > competency ' in 
decision-marking skills by 
solving pro'bleins* 

5 The student will recognlie 
factors that influencig the 
degree of responsible behavior 
in decision makl.ng. 



k The student 'will 
role of feel i ngs 
ma k i n g • 



examine the 
in decision 



5 The student v/i 1 1 • understand 
that prev i ous- -^ecl s Ions will 
affect pre^sent and future 
deci sions« * ^ 

5 The student v^i.l 1 understand 
that^ Interests^ aptitudes^ 
ski 1 1 s^- . ' physical 

character I St ics^ educat Irfna-l 

achievement/ adju'stlve behavior^ 
needS/ and relationships with 
other "people Influence 

dec! sions* > \ 

7 The student will recogni^:e\ 
areas in which peer influence 
affects hi s ^decl sions* . / 

8 The studbnt will reopgnl^^a 
tfiat career attributes such as 
requi rentents^ ^ Qonc^I t Ions], 
rewards^ ana^^'l^haracter I sties 
Influence his decisions abput 
careers. / 

' U - ■ ■ . 
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Be5^i nn i ng Competency 
Theme 23 ' 



The student 
ski 1 1 s requi re( 
objectives of 
resources reqi 
procedures/ pe 
and evalua^te t| 



1 1 develop the 
to ijlentify the 
a task/ specify 
i red/ " outl I ne 
tform operations/ 
)roduct. 



1 The student 'will undef stand 
process skills -^nd techn i ques of 
problem solving necessary for 
everyday f unct i.oni ng* 



2 The student V^t 1 1 
the development i^f a 
its simple to conplex 



understated 
skill from 
aspects • 



3 The student will understand 
"the need for skills and 
resources to accomplish tasks 
and recognize limiting factors. 

The student will understand 
that skill assessment Is a part 
Of the planning process. 



Beginning Competency 



Theme 2k 

The student will become familiar 



with the use 
equi prrtent/ 
as&odjated ^ 
commercial / 
act! vl t ies. 

1 The student 
the var I etv of 
and material s 
various tasks. 



of • bas Ic tool S/ 
and materials 
with bus i nesS/ 
and I ndust r I al 



will ' 
tool S/ 
needed 



understand 
equj pmjsnt/ 
to perform; 



2 The student v/i 11 understand 



Grade S i x 
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the . need to know 
properties of toolS/ 
and materials. 



the various 
equi pmen t ^ 



3 T\\e student will demonstrate 
the need for safety as related 
to toolS/ equipment, and 
materials, 

k The student will demonstrate 
the safe use of complex tools^ 
equipment, and materials. 

5 The student will identify the 
expertise needed to. use tools, 
equipment, dnd materials. 



ervt^ring^an occupation in the 
career area of his choice. 

1 The student will >ef i ne 
compl ex commun ication skills. 

2 The student vyi 1 1 refine 
cognitive skills associated with 
the scientific method. 

3 The student will refine, basic 
computet ional ski 1 Is. • 

1* Thel student wl M develop 
skillk? necessary to locate and 
organize complex information. . 

5, The student will read v/ith 
increased understanding a 
vari^y of publications. 



Theme. 25^ 

The student vri 1 1 
understanding 
Ifiterpersonal 
resulting from 
of people In 
occupational rolfes. 



develop an 
of the 
rel at lohsh i ps 
the Interaction 
.^various 



1 The student 
that different 
contr I bute 

InterpersSnalt 
v^ious. level s 



wll 1 
kinds 
to 

relation's * 
of responsi b 



understand 
of behavlar 
successful 
at 
1 i ty 



in var ious envi ronmen ts. 



Be:£lnnlng Competency 



\Theme 26 



V 



he student will develop^ 
efluc^tion^^ and occupational 
competency before moving to the 
next stage of preparation or 



Beginning Competency 

Theme 27 . 

The student will develop t*he 
skills neces-sary for ^employment 
\In the career area of his 
choice. 

1 The student will* understand 
.the place of Intert>rgtat Ion In 
commun I ca t i on . % 

2^ The "student s wl 1 1 develop 
additional communication skills. 

3 The student will explore the 
various -ways communication 
skills are used. 

k The $tudent will develop 
'safety jtonsclousness In his 
activities;' 

? The student will recognize 
the affect of physical skills on 
his future. 



Grade Six 



EmDlQvabin tv Skills 



Theme 28 

t 

The studervt wi 1 1 
iinpl i cat Ions of 
and wi thouf 
independent 1 y ^nd 



recogn i ze the 
worki ng, with 
superv i s ion, 
wi th others . ^ 



1 Yhe student will recognize 
thai sdr.ie tasks must be done 
alone and some in groups or 
teams. 



stNde 



2 /The stadent will recognize 
that som^ situations dictate 
that h i s 'preferences for a 
particular. * type of task be ^ 
wa i ved. 

3 The stuflent v;i 1 1 understand 
the advaritages of selecting 
tasks for^ which he* has a 
preference. 



identification 
appropr i ate (to 
ability. ^ 



of .careers 
hiF level of 



4 The student v/ilfl select and 
complete a task for which he is 
qual if led and Interested. 



Emplovabilitv Skills 



Tlieme 3 0 

The student vn 1 1 develop this 
work habits and ottitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
.choice. . • 



1 The student 
and . devel op 
at 1 1 tude. 



will understand 
a task-oriented 



k The student will understaad 
that work situations may require 
different adjustment skills. 



Emplovdbintv Skills 



Theme 29 - 

The student vvill relate 
Information about himself In 
selecting, learning, or 

performing duties. 

1 The student will relate his 
quaMtles, aptitudes, and 

interest 5^6^ jobs in tjie DOT. 
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2 Tt;^ student will evaluate his 
home and school work activities. 

3 The student will refine ''his 



2 The student will understand 
the* relationship between 
employabi 1 i.ty and appearance^ 

3 The student will recognize 
thet . relationship between his 
att i tudes and ha bits and his 
empl oyabi 1 i ty. 

if The student will dovfelop 
9ttitac(es and habits 

commensurate with empl oyab 11 i t y% 



Attitudes and Aoprecl at Ions 



Theme 31 ^ 

The stuflent wIH recognize the 
responsibilities to himself and 
others when accepting a task or 
job. ' 



Grade Sif 
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1 The student will recognize 
the ^ i-el at i onslil ps between 
himself and others resulting 
from the performance of a task, 

2 The student will understand 
that ' a task well done is 
rewarded by self-satisfaction 
and recognition from others. 

3 The student vvi ] I recogn i ze 
that others rely , upon him to 
complete an accepted task.. 



Attitudes and Appreciations 



Theme 3 2 

the student v^l 1 1 recognize 
individual differences and 
become tolerant In his 
i nter personal re 1 at i onsh i ps . 



1 The student wi 1 1 
that to be tolerant 
requi re that he 
bel i ef s of other 



recogn i ze 
does not 
with the 
peop] e. 



a^ree 



/ 



2 Tfie student v;ill recognize 
that there can be, i n terpersonal 
relationships b<itvieen persons 
with different skills and 
values. 



3 The student 
the rightsand 
of others. 



V^i 1 1 appreciate 
respons i b 1 1 i t i es 
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^ Sel f-Awareness c 



Theme 1 

Thp student will recosn i ze the 
rel a 1 1 clSfehi p of his interests, 
aptitudes, anc achievements to 
the realization of his career 
goals, 

1 The student will Cise hi^'s. 
interests to explore qareer 

1 nf ormat i on • 

2 The stuaent v/ill use" his 
educational abilities and 
achievements to hypothesize 
about occupations within which 
he might find success. 

3 The student will become aware 
.of the importance of ^ hobbies, 
academic achievements, and 
athletic abilities in tnakijng 
choices about future 
occupations* ^ 



Sel f-Awareness 



Theme 2 

The student ^ will learn about 
himself in reiation to his 
culture through . understanding 
and experiencing roles. 

1 The student wMl identify 
roles he may assume Within the 
next ten years. 

2 The student will ^recognize 
himself as a contrlbutirfg member 
of numerous groups. ^ ' 

\^ 

5 The student will recognize 
the interlocking structure of 



105 



roles in society and how this 
contributes to his life-style. 

k The student will recognize 
that role conflicts can ern9rge 
for many people in society. 



/ Se I f-Awareness 

Theme 3 • 

The student will understand, 
accept, and rsspect his own 
uniqueness as a result of 
. learning, growth and maturation. 

1 The student will explore 
possible relationships between 
career and the ph.ysi cal 
attributes of an Indiy i duajl . 

2 The student will recognize 
that each individual is unique. 

3 The student wlTl become aware 
that he changes as he develops 
and matures. 



Sel f-Awareness 



Theme k ' ' 

The student will understand and 
recognize forces such as social, 
economi c, educat i onal , and 
cultural that influence his 
development. 

1 The student vv^'i 1 1 understand 
that changes In him influence 
his envi ronment, and that 
changes in env i ronment I nf I uence 
him. 



I 



Grade .Seven 
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2 The ^student will recognize 
that other people influence his 
personal soals. 

3 The svJdent will become aware 
of skills that permit him to 
evaluate discrepancies between 
his goals and the influence of 
hi s envi ronment . 



Self -Awareness 



Theme 5 



2 The sftudent will become aware 
of the w'elat ionshi p between a 
model an\ a goal . 

3 The student , wi 1 1 understand- 
the value of acting 

i ndependentl y to achi eve some 
goals. 

k The student will recognise 
the need to prepare short-range 
and loag-range goafs. 

5 The student will recognize 
that bis self-image will affect 
h i s goal s . 



The student will, recognize that 
self-knowledge is related to a 
set or system of values unique 
to him. 



Educational ^Awareness 



1 The student will become aware 
of the v;orth of different value 
systems. 

.2 The student will recognize 
. that eacK indi y idual Is unique. 

3 The student will resolve 
problems which involve conflict 
^ Qf fee 1 i ngs. 



Theme 7 - 

The student will recognize that 
learning is a continuous process 
^^^^ccurring In and outside of 
school. 

J- 

1 , The student will become aware 
that out-*of-school experiences 
can improve his capabilities in 
school \ ^ 



Self-VVwareness 



Theme 6 / 

^- ' ...-^--L 

The student will l/earn / to 

establ I sh^ al though ientati^ve^ 

personally relevant goals. 

1^ The student wl 1 1/ become aware 
that when priorities and goals 
are planned they are more l-'lkely 
to be at ta Tned. / » 



2 The student wl 11 
learning to knowledge. 



relate 



3 'The student will develop 
knowledge of the relationship 
between desire to- learri and 
learning achievement* 



Educational Awareness 



Theme 8 



ERIC 
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The student will recognize that 
educa't[onal experiences are a 
part of his career development. 

*- 

1 The student will understand 
the importance- of school 
subjects as preparation for 
given occupations. 

2 The student will become aware 
of 'elements making up ca^^eer 
clusters. 



1 The student will become aware 
of the ri^lat ionship^ hfetween 
education • and career 

opportunities In ' ' other 

untr les. 



2 The student wl 1 1 
that . ■ e n V i r o nme n t a 1- 
effect career goals^ 



understand 
factors may 



Career Awareness 



Educational A^aren^^ss 



Theme 11 



Theme 9 

The student v/ill recognize that 
different career directipns 
require varying - types of 
educational preparation. 

1 • The student vrfill develop an 
undecst^Hwiin;? of the dffferent 
type«->Df^ educational pirepara.tion 
required" for various careers. 

2 The student vnS 1 become aware 
that proficiency^ in/ certain 
subject arga^ (s necessary to 
enter certaff) occupat\^ipns. 



The student will understand the 
variety qf occupations found in 
the v;orld of work. 

1 The student vi\)] become 
oriented to a variety of career 
groupings and e^cplore the type^ 
of jobs found in each grouping. 

2 The student will, r.ecbgnize 
the interrelatedness of jobs and 
how a group of jobs 'forms a 
career ladder. 



Career Awareness' 



Educational Awareness 



Theme 10 



The student will re^cognlze the 
significance of language^ 
computational and reasoning 
development/ and the mastery of 
^content knowledge as a means of 
ac^ileving career soaVs. 



ERIC 



.Theme 12 ' . . 

T+ie student will understand the 
way w In which occupations- relate 
to* needs and functions of 
society. 

1 The student *v\/l:^]tl. understand' 
the interrelat lori^hl ps between 
• inxlustrles and ^j^olbs to fulfill 
the needs and . functTons of 
society. 



Grade 



2 The student will become aware 
of career charac ter i st i cs wl t h i n' 
geographical locations and theiV. 
relevance to job mobility. 

3 The student will rea T i ze'- th^t 
many organizations exist because 
of community needs* 



C^dreer Awareness 



Theme 13 ' 

The student will determina the 
worker qua 1 ff i cat Ions re 1 a ted to 
perfgrning the basic' tasks of 
veriou's occupations.* 

1 The Student will understand 
that specific occupatipnal 
requirements are related to 
d i fferent V 1 evel 5 of functionin^s 
in . terms ^ " of the 

data-pedpl e-th ings const rue t . 

2. The student will understand 
the rel at ionsli i p betvveexj 

specific careers and the 
worker's general educational 
development • jn^ terms of 
reasoning/ \ mat heme t fcs^^ and 
1 anguage; ^ - . ^ ' 

3., tine strident will understand 
rel.c(t ionshi ps between activities 
i'n anji out of the school setting 
and slu'ccess in occupational^ 
areas. 



Cgregr Awareness 
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The student.%wi 1 1 recognize that^ 
his career devel opment i ncl udes 
progression thrbugh' stages of * 
educat i ond and occupat-i-Ofia^-' 
experi ences. — 

1 The student wM 1 reca&n i ze 
^that career changes are possible 
during his life's occupational 
experience. 

2. The studer>t v;i 1 1 understand ^ 
the ^ factors that Influen^ce ' 
devel opment / term! nat ion, .or 
changes v/ithin careers. 

^3 The student v;il] - recognize 
performance requirements o^f 
various careers. 

t The student will become aware 
of factors which .influence a 
v^iorker's career potent iaK 

5 The, student ^.vjill define 
preparat ioru requ i rertents for 
entry into various careers; 



Career Avjareness - 
Theme 15 

'The student will understand the 
re 1 at ion'shi p between career and 
1 ife-style. 

1 The student v/H 1 understand 
the implications of holdin^g a. 

^' Job. 

2 The studertt/will understand 
the relationships^of his darefer' 
to Individual life-styles. 

3 The student j;W 11 1 be.come aware 
of ;the i Inf 1 uii|ice ?of expected 
rewards from various careers.- 



\ 



Grade Seven 



k The student will become aware 
that personal rel at ipnshi ps are 
rjajor factors in career 
experience.^ 



Econointc Awareness 



Ttieme 16 

The student will understand the 
re 1 a t i cmsli i p - between .'personal 
economics, life-style, and 
occupational ^oaj s. 

1 The student will urulerstand 
life-style needs and their 
re 1 at i oiish i p ^to career rev;ards. 

2 The studejpt will become aware 
of his interest in personal 
econoinics and life-style throu^^ii 
the occupational roles of 
others. 



Economi c Awa reness 



Theme 18 , . ^ ji. 

The student will un<jerstand hov; 
wealth is accufr.u 1 ated through, 
saving^ and investments and how 
i t may i nf 1 uence hi s career and 
1 i f e-styl e * 

1 The student v>/i 1 1 become aware 
"hat he will use credit. 

2 The student will recognize 
the effects of economic planning 
on ca ree r ac h i c venien t . 

3 The student will apply sifnple 
budgefin/5 principles. 

U^The student v;ill develop 
knov/ledge of capital cnanagement. 

5 J he studervt will devel op 
knovyledge of the re I'ti t i ons h i p of 
life-style and ecoriomic secur i ty 
and relate it to his situation.^ 



'^ EcQnomic Awareness 



Theme 1 7 

■» 

The student \m 1 1 understand the 
range of social and econonii:: 
benefits associated with various 
occupat ions. ' * 

1 Tlie student will consider 
occupat ion a 1 rol es v;hicli are 
compatible v.Mth his currently 
exprcssejdijieeds and wants. 

2 The student will ^ investigate 
his .needs and wants as they 
relate to occupations. 



ERIC 



6 The student will develop 
knov;led§e of the re 1 a t i onsh i p of 
economic security to tils carreer 
pi ann i n j . 



7 The student will become aware 
of differerit viewpoints in 
i nve s tmen t si tuations* 



Economi c Awareness 



Theme 19 

The student will understand tiie 
relationsfiip of his present and 
anticipated occupational status 
to economic tr*ends found in his 
commun i ty^ state, and nation. 



Grade Seven 
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1 Ttie student vjill develop 
knowledge of investments as a 
projection of economic trends. 

2 Ttie s t uder^ t v; i 1 1 beconie aware 
of economic cycles in 
gove rniTien t . 



proficient in identifying and 
using resource information in 
making career decisions* 

1 The student v; i 1 1 develop an 
av/cireness of the steps involved 
in career exploration. 



3 Th.o student will become aware 
of trie re 1 a t i on s1) i ps of econoiaic 
trends in his commufiity^ state^ 
a n d n a t i o n . 



Dec i s i o n M a k i n n 



2 The student will or^^anize 
information so as to make some 
t^eneral responses to questions 
oncareer exploration. 

3 Tne student will determine 
his course of study for if^rados 
eight through twelve in 
conformance with a career 
decision. 



Tfiefne 20 

The student will ioentify and 
state personal goa^l s as part of 
making career decisions. 

1 The student will recognize 
that having personal ^oals that 
involve self, school^ 
occupation, leisure time, 
education, and organizational 
membership, requires making 
dec i s i ons . 

2 The, student will understand 
that personal characteristics 
Influence decision making 

3 The stuaent will explore 
career clusters in re 1 a t i on s [i i p 
to personal goals one dec isixj'n 
fnaking. 



Dec i s i on Maki ng 
Theme 21 

The s'tudent wi 1 1 become 



4 The student v/ill explore 
jobs, increase his 

se 1 f - know i edge , anci explore, hov; 
the tv^o are related to a career 
c ho i ce • * 



Decision f ia k i ng 



Theme 22 

Tlie student wi 1 1 understand th.at 
de c i s i o n ma king incluaes 



res por^s i b 1 e 
identifying 
se 1 ect i ng the 
cons i stent v^i t h 
talcing steps 
course of action 



action in 
a 1 te rna t i ves, 
alternative most 
h i s goa Is, and 
to implement a 



1 Tiie student v;i 1 1 demoristrete 
skill in res pons i b 1 e 
dec i si on -mak i ng behavior. 

2 The student vji 1 1 recognize 
that all people have biases that 
exist in decision makings 

5 The student will recognize 
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that previous decisions v/i 1 1 
affect present and future 
dec i s i on s . 

H The student v/i 11 demonstrate 
his understanding tfiat 

interests, aptitudes, skills, 
physical characteristics, 
educational achievements, 
odjdstive benavior, needs, and 
re 1 at i onsli i ps v/ith otiuor peo(:)le 
i n f 1 uence dec i s i ons . 

5 The stupent will understand 
that Ills membership in groups 
influences his decisions. 

6 The student v;i 1 1 understand 
that career attributes sucfi as 
requirements^ conditions, 
rewards, and characteristics 
influence his decisions about 
careers . 



BeKinninii Competency 



Theme 23 

The student will develop the 
skills required to id^^ .cify the 
objectives of a task^ specify 
resources required, outline 
procedures, perform operations^ 
and evaluate the product. 

1 TIte student will use 

fundafnental operations An 

p rob 1 em so 1 v i ng . 



k The student ,vnll identify 
obj ect i ves- of assigned tasks and 
organ ize sub-task sequences. 



Be;i: i nn i nii: Coiripe tencv 



Theme 2k 



The student will become familiar 
v;lth the use of basic tools^ 

and mate r ! a 1 s 

with business, 
and i ndus t r i a 1 



equ I pment, 
as soc i a ted 
comme rc i a 1 , 
activities. 



1 Tfie student 1 1 ■ use a 
variety of tools, equ i prnen tv< and 
materials needed to perform 
various tasks. 

2 Tfie student v^ill apply his 
understanding of the various 
properties of tools, equipment, 
and ma ter i a 1 s . 

3 The student-will refine his 
understanding ,of safety as 
related to tools^ equipment^ and 
fna te r i a 1 s . 

k The student will use complex 
tools, equipment, and materials 
i n a safe .manner. 



5 The student 
competency or 
to use too 1 s , 
fnate r i a 1 s . 



v/i 1 1 deve 1 op the, 
expertise needeo 
equipment^ and 



2 The student 
va r i e t y of 
situations. 



will explore a 
probl em-sol^v i ng 



3 The student 
skills by 
expe r i men t i ng with 



V7I 1 1 

using 

them. 



ref i ne 

an d: 



Beginning Competency 



Th^une 2 5 
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Ihc studeru'' will develop an 5 Tfie student vvill read vvitli 

understanding of the understanding complex mattirials. 

interpersonal rel at ions hips 

resulting fror.i the interaction 
of people in varioj^rs 

occupational roJes. ' 

Bex: inn i nj.: Cotnoetiincv ^ 
i Tne student will unders£anu ' . . 

how attitude can be expressed 

through beiiavior. Themu 27 • . 



2 The student will reco^nizu 
the . relationship ^ between 
educational . acii ivevemen t anu 
level of res uons i b i 1 i t y . 

3 Th.e student will reco;;fiize 
the relationship betv^'oen 
educational ach i eveinent anu 
occupational environment. 



Be/u nn i n>: ConQctenc v 



Th.ei:»e. 2 6 

The stuuent will deviilop 

educational and occupational 

coi.jpetency before moving to the 

next stage of preparation or 

enterin^; an occupation in ttie, 

.career area of fn s cliotce. 

1 Tite student will explore a 
variety of communication skills. 

2 Tf^e student wMl develop 
coj^nitive. skills associated with 
5oal selection* 

3 The student will demonstrate 
mastery of basic computational 
ski 1 1 s • 

h The student will refine the 
skills ^necessary to locate and 
organize complex i n fo rrpat i on • 



The stuoent^ will .develop the 
sk iM 1 s necessary for empl oyd^ent 
in the career area of his 
choice. 

1 T\\c stucient w i 11 ref i ne his 
cor.imun i ca t i on skills. . 

2 student ■ v;i 1 1 recognize 
the necessity for a variety of 
comiijuru ca t i on skills^ 

3 Thej student will recogn ize 
tlie- Tieed for communication 
sktlls^in selected career areas. 

k Tlie student will recognize 
the ■■ , import'au'ce of safety in 
various career areas, 

5 Thie student *wi 1 1 become av;are 
of^ career skills inv'olvint;^ 
control of mind and bo.dy* 

6 The s^dent will develop a 
component of a career eptry- 
1 eve 1 capab i 1 i t y . ^ 

\ 

- Ef.iol ovab i i ? t V Skills 



Theme 28 

The student will recognize the 
implications of workings with 
and witliout supervision, 

i nde pen den 1 1 y and v; i t h o t he rs . 



Grade Seven 
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1 Tlie student will understana 
the rel a t ipr^sh i ps and 

respcHG i b i 1 i t i es of d'i rec 1 1 ng 
ana directed roles in work 
-tasks. 

The student v/I 1 1 recognize 
the-" relatedness of U\s interest 
in v;ork -and his ability to 
adjust to worX-^ i tuat i on.s 



3 The student y/vi 1 1 unaerstand 
the relationship between 

-preferences held and 

respon s i b i "I i t i cs as sumed . 

k The student will identify iVi s 
adjustfnent- skills and understand 
how they are applicable to 
indepenaent c^nd ^roup work 
situations. 



5 The 

d i f f e rent i ate 
i n te res ts and 
i n dependent or 



student will 
among wor K 

re 1 ate tliern to 
^ r o u p work. 



Emp 1 ovab i 1 i t y Skills 



Theme 3 0 

Tfie s.tudent will develop the 
v;ork liabits and attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
inr tiie career area of his 
choice. 

1 The student will "complete an 
assigned long-ranse task. 

2 The student wi 1 1 develop 
pos i t i ve at t i tudes and 
understand tlieir relationship to 
emp 1 oyab i 1 i t y . 

3 Tiie student will understand 
the effect of • appearance and 
beliavior on the v/ay otfier people 
re 1 ate to lii m. 

U Tiie student will develop a 
positive attitu(ie tov/ard order 
and structure. 



Eniplovabi ] i tv Ski 1 1 s 



Theme Z9 

The student wijl relate 
information about liimself - in 
selecting, learning/ or 

. performing duties. 

1 Tlie' student will identify I] is 
aptitudes, interests, and 
qual i f i catjons in response to 
screeni-ng devTces~: - 

2 The student will identify job 
openings appropriate to ins 
level of ability. 

3 The student will complete the 
Q requirements for securing a job 

gp^(^"using personal data. 



Attitudes and Appreciations 



Theme 31 

The student will recognize 
res p(5ris i b i 1 i t' i es to h i mse 1 f and 
others \!hen accepting a task or 
job. 

1 The student wi 1 1 become av^are 
of relationships be tv/een , h i mse 1 f 
and others rresulting from, the 
pprformance of a job. 

2 Tlie student will become aware 
that a job well ^done is rewarded 
by his ovyn self-satisfaction as 
V7e 1 1 as by recognition from 
others. 



Grade Seven 

Attitudes and Appreciations 



Theme 3 2 

The student will , ^ffp^^nize 
individual differences and 
becone tolerant . in his 
interpersonal relationships. 

1 The student will appreciate 
that to be tolerant does not 
require that he agree with 
another* s bel lef s^ 

1 Tlie student will recognize 
that there can be Interpersonal 
rel at i onshi*f>s ^bcylfween . persons 
with physical- /differences or 
differences of opinion. 



Grade Eight 
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Se 1 f -Av/arene^^ 



Theme 1 

The student v/M 1 recogn i ze^t the 
relationship of his interests, 
apti^tudes, and achievements to 
;the_ realization of his career 
goa Is. 



2 The student will uke the 

concepts of role and; role 

element in analyzing an 
occupat ion. j 

3- The student will identify the 
formal and inforliial learning 
experiences- necessary for 
mastering several occupational 
roles. 



1 The student will use his 
interests to access and explore 
occupat iotial . info mat ion in the 
worker trait ^roup. 

1 .The stuo'ent will develop 
knowledge of the ^ aptitudes 
needed for successful 

performance in ti^e occupations 
which interest him. 



U The ^ studen t-^Xvn 1 1 
role conflicts i nl li i s 

5 The s tudent /^:-w4,| 
that roles hav^^ s^a-tus 
Stat; us is a 
reward. 



recogn j ze 
1 i fe. 

recogn i 
and that 
.TT)T^iT"^of social 
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5 The . 3tuaent 
knovyledge of 
i nc 1 uded in t ite 
prof i 1 e tor the 



wi 1 1 develop 
t\\o .el ements 
qual i f i cat i ons 
v/orker trait 



groups wJiich interest him. 

h The stuoent will formulate 
career aspirations based upon an 
awareness of h^s cttanging 
i.nteresl^^ aptiti^des^ ,and 
ach i evemen ts . 



Se 1 f -Awareness 



Theme 2 



The student wi'M learn 'about 
hitnself in relation to-vhis 
culture through understanding 
ahd experiencing roles. 



1 Tire studentX will 
the respons il) i\l i t y of 
roles other thaTT that 
student. 



exper i ence 
school 
of a 



Sel f "Av;8rene5S 



Tiieme 5 ' . 

T 'i.e student will un de r s t an d , 
accept, and respect his ov/n 
uniqueness as a. result of 
learning/ growt h and ma tu ra t i on . 

1 The student will explore 
hypothet i ca 1 1 y, the effects that 
career can have on healt.h and 
physical fitness. 



1 The student 
factors in life 
make everyone 
behav ior . 

3 The ^ituaent 
explored his 
changes, 

ci^aracter i st i cs, 
limi tations. 



wi 1 1 ex pi ore 
which tend to 
similar' 5 n 



will further 
phsys iologi cal 
capab i i i t i eS/ 
and 
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Self -Awareness 



Theme k 



emotions can have ^ both a 
negative and pois ! t i ve effect on 
his ability to accomplish tasks/ 



The student will understand ^nd 
recognize forces such as social, 
economic, educational, and 
cultural that Influence hisi 
development. 

1 The stucent will use the 
knowledge that he I s a part of 
his environment. 

2 The student will use the 
knowledge that other people 
influence hfs personal goals. 

3 The stCident will Identify 
skills that permit ^ him to 
evaluate discrepancies t between 
his goals and the influence of. 
his environment. 



Sel f -Awareness 
Theme 5 



n 



The student wMl recognize that 
sel f-knov/i edge is related to a' 
se,t or system of values unique 
to him. 

1 The student , wi 11 recognize'^ 
the' worth of d I f f erent f vgil ue' - 
systems. 

2 ♦the student, will recognize 
the. need for a personal value 
system. 

• •» 
# ■. • . ' 
5 The student wi V^— ^ depict 
unique characteristics. of 
others. 



Sg I f -Awa roness 



Theme 6 



The student will learn to 
establish, although tentative, 
personal l.y rel ovant goal s. 

1 The student will recognize 
that when priorities and goals 
a re pi anned^ they are more^ 
likely to bo attained. 



student wi 11 V recogn i ze 
o^ goSls. 



2 The 

the effect of a mode,! 



3 The "V^student ,will use the 
knowl e^d'ge^^tiidt^ c^P acC 

independently to acij4^v;e . some 
goal s. , • . /^X^> V 



k VThe student 
the nee(;| for sH 
long^^range goals. 



v^IjKJ^ understand 



-range aiid 



,5 The %tu^nX^.<-^\ 1 Ui'^r^crs't-sfjd 
that -4it s^,::^^ affect;^ 
his goals. . ' '^Vl^^ * 



Educational Awareness 



theme 7 

The student will recognize that 

learning is a coht i nuous pi^pcess 

occurring in and ^oat'^'&Xdti' of 
school. . r. '^:..f- 



k. The student wM 1 realize how 'i The stud'ent v;M1 



;d€-CStand' 



Grade Eight 



that learning 
in-school ana 
experi ences . 



is a product of 
out-of -school 



2 The student will understand 
the relationship bety;een^ 

interest and learning. 



subject areas is necessary 
enter certain occupations. 



to 



Educational Awareness 



avya^re 



3 The student will become 
of the difference ■ betwpen 
learning facts^ learning skills^ 
and learning habits. 



Educatio nal Awarengss 



Thene 8 

The student will recognize that 
educational exper ie-nce^s are a 
part of hjs career development. 

1 The student will understand 
the congruence of the 

student- teacher rel ationship to 
the employee-supervisor 
reTat ionshi p. 



2 the s^tudent v^i 1 1 understand 
the relationship bet^en level 
of education an^ 
employment. 



level of 



Educati9nar Awareness 



Theme S . * 

The student will recognize that 
different career directions 
require varying typps of 
educational preparation^ . ^ - 



1 The 
that 
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student wi 1 1 
proficiency 



unde r% tand 
in certain 



Theme 10 

the student will recognize the 
significance of 1 anguage^ 

computat ibnal and reason Ing 
development^ and the mastery of 
content knowledge as a means of 
achieving career goals. 

1 The student .will understand 
how science and technolo^gy 
create^ el ipiinate^ and effect 
j ot) s . 

2 The student will .understand 
the educat ional requi rements 
needed for entry into 
occupa t i ons within se 1 ected 
career areas. 



Career Awareness 



Theme 11 

The student w j 1 1 understand the 
vaViety of occupations .found in 
th4 world of work. 

1 The^student will explore some 
occupat i ons wh i ch make up the 
wor 1 of work. 

2 The stud^ent, will identify 
several careers and recogn i ze 
the special ized jobs related to 
each. 

3 The student will become aware 



Grade Eight 
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patterns vary 
geographical 



of how career 
accordiPii to 
locat I ons. 



Career Awareness 



Theme 12 

The student Wni understand the 
way in which occupations relate 
to needs. and functions of 
society. ^ 



relationship be tween a wor ke r ' s 
general educational development 
and success . in a specific 
occupa t i on . 

3 The student will identify the 
re 1 a t J onsh i p between spec i f i c 
career preparation and specific 
occupational areas. 

^4 The student will identify the 
relationship of personal 

interests to success in specific 
occupational areas. 



1 The student v/i 1 1 become .aware 
of careers as they relate to the 
needs and functions of the 
commun i ty . 

2 The student will identify 
career opportunities in ana out 
of the community. 

3 The student wLl 1 become aware 
that the time committed to 
community services varies v/idely 
among individuals. 



Career Awar'eness / 



Theme 13 



/ 



Career Awareness 



Theme Ih 

The student 
his. career 
progress ion 
educat \ ona 1 
expe r i ences . 



will recogn i ze t hat 
de ve 1 opmen t Includes 
through stages of 
and occupational 



1 The student will recognize 
career potent ial variabJes that 



i nf 1 uence job change 
cTctvancement . 



and 



2 The student wi 1 1 
differences in 
requirements for career 



de f i ne 
entry 
fields. 



The student wl 1 1, determine the 
v/orker qualifications related to 



performing the basic 
various occupat i ons, 



tasks of 



Career Avjareness 



X The stuaent 
that spec i f i c 
re qui rements are 
different levels 



will" i dent i f y 
occupat i ona 1 
re.lated to 

of f unct i on i ng 



in terms of data-peopl e- th i ngs . 
2 The- student will identify the 



ERiC 



Theme 15 

The student will understand the 
re 1 at i onsh i p be tween ca re er and 
1 i f e-st,y 1 e - 

1 T\\Q student 11 describe a 



Grade Eight 
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desirable life-style and 

determine its relationship to 
his career areja preference. 

2 The student' v^i 1 1 understand 
how j;i4 f f e rences in life-styles 
.relate to occupations^ 

3 Tl^e student v;il1 becon?e aware 
of the benefits, opportunities, 
and security offerea by selected 
jobs . within a chosen career 
c 1 us te r» 

h The student will recognize 
the interrelationship of worker 
uO worker, occupation"^ to 
occupation, and worker to 
occupat i on . 

5 The student will become aware 
that personal relationships are 
major factors in career 
experiences^ 



Eco nomic Awareness 



Theme IG 

The stuccix\t vn 1 1 unde r stand the 
re 1 at i on;^HJ p between pe r sona 1 
economics, life^-style, and 
occupational goals. ^ 

1 The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of economic and life-style needs 
and the relationship between 
these needs and career rewards. 



' J 



Theme 17 



The student will understand the 
range of social and economic 
benefits associated with various 
occupat ions. 

1-^ The student will discover how 
acquisition of material wealth 
has both positive and negative 
effects. 

2 Tlie student ,wi11 recognize 
that peopl e -oriented and 

independent -v/ork are aspects of 
certain occupational choices and 
V7i1.1 explore his attitudes and 
behavior related to both. 



I 

Economic Awareness 



Theme 18 . 

The student will understand how 
wealth is accumulated through 
savings and i avestrnents and hovj 
it may influence his career and 
1 i f e-st y 1 e . 

1 The student will become aware 
that credit involves planning 
and res pons i b i 1 i t^'. 

2 The student avi 1 1 develop 
knowledge of' budgeting 
principles. 

3 The student ,wil1 become ^ware 
that he is involved in capital 
management. 

k The student vn 1 1 develop 
kri owl edge of life-style and 
economic security in his own 
1 ife. 

5 The student will apply 
knov;l edge of economi cs* and 
career security in relation to 
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h i Pise If, 

6 The student will develop, 
knowledge *of dif'^erent economic 
inst i tut ions »^ 

7 Th.e student will be^rome aware 
of ways by which he can ensure 
career and life-style security. 



having personal goals 
mak i ng dec i s i ons • . 



requ i res 



2 The student will understand 
that personal characteristics 
inf 1 uence his c^ireer dec! s ions. 



3 The" student 
that dec i s i ons 
err.ot i ons as we.l 1 
characte r i st i cs 



vvi 1 K recogn i ze 
a.^e based on 
as on personal 
end ^nforn^ution 



present at the tim' 



of 



c i s I on 



Economi c Av/areness 



Theme' 19 



k The - 
ten ta t j ve 
1 ons-^ran^e 



student will make 
Chp i ce s regarding" 
career interests. 



The student will understand tfie 
relationship of his ^><^sent and 
anticipated occupational status 
to economic trends 'found in his 
comrnun i t y , ■ s t a te ^ ahd nation, 

1 The student will develop 
knowledge of the relationships 
of econofi^ic trends in his 
community, state, and nation,^ 

2 The student will develop 
'knowledge of the fluctuating 

nature of the national economy. 

5 The student will become aware 



or economic 
i n s t r ume n t s • 



Doci si'on ftaKing 



S 



forecast ing 



Theme 2 0 

The student will identify- and 
state personal goals as part of 
making tareer decisions, 

1 The student will recognize 
that as an educational planner. 



Dec i s i on Mcrk i n.'^ 



Theme 21 

The student wi 1 1 become 
pYoficient in identifying and 
using resource information in 
iiiaking career decisions. 
« 

1 The student will 'increase 
occupa t ional and sel f -knpwl edge^ 
throug^h the use of outside' 
resources and experiences in the 
comrnun i t y . 

2 The student will use 
demographic data" from 
professional and personal 
source's to help decide what 
occupa ti on a 1 f ami 1 i es to study. 

3 The student will gather data 
and describe jobs, common tasks, 
and attitudes of two 
occupational fai^ilies, 

k The student^will have enough 
background to' ask appropriate^ 
questions during 1 n terv i ews vvi th 
h i s counse 1 or s » 



ERIC 
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pec i s ion Male! n>^ 



Theme 2 2 



TK'c stucent 
dec I s i on 
responsible 
inaentifying 
selecting the 
cons I stent t h 
tak i nc; steps 



vnl\l urfderstand that 
maki ng - incl udes 
action in 
al ternat i ves, 
al ternat i ve nost' 
hi s i^oa^ s,. and 
to' implement a 



course of action. 

1 The student' will afialyze fiis 
response tendency in imposed and 
of^tional decision situations, 

2 The student will demonstrate 
ircreasi ng " competence in making 
deoi si ons. 



3 The student wi \ 1 
an ^ ability 
dec i s i on-niok i ng 
problem- sol vi ng 
^ainiiig sel f -awareness and 
relating Ht to career 

expl ora t i ons . 



demonst rate 
to use 
and 

skills in 



k Trie student v/i 11 . 
use of techniques* 
bias. 



demons t r'ate 
to- control 



psychological \ve 1 1 -t?e i ng^ self- 
concept, and 1 i f\e goals. . , 

8 The student will summarize' 
the factors that\ influence his 



career-re'1 a ted 
chcice. 



or \ educa t i ona 1 



9 The student will\ inte'rpret 
how ^ career, attribute's sugh as 
rgqui rements, cbndi t ions, 

rewards, and c5*}iarac\:erl st i cs 
influence his decisiorrs about 
careers . \ ^ 



Beginning Competency 



Theme 23 



the. 
the 



The student v/i 1 1 develop 
ski flT required to iaentify 
objectives of a task,specify 
resources required, out^line 
procedures, perform opjerat [ons, 
and evaluate the' product,^ 

1 The s'tudent will identify 
problem-solving situations in a 
career area . c ' 



5 Trie student v/i 11 recognize 
that he is responsible for the 
outcofnes of his decisions. 



6 The stuaeht 
understand ing 
ski 1 1 s, 

character i st i cs 



will apply his 
tha^t ^ i h teres ts, 
ptiV^ical 
educat iWia 1 



ERLC 



ach ievement , adjustive beliavior> 
heeas^ and relationships witli 
other people influence 

decisions. • 

7 The stti^ient will recognize 
the relationship of , his 
developed decision-making and 
probl er.^.-sol V i ng ability to his 



2 The student will demonstrate 
his understanding *that skills 
must develop from the simple to 
the complex* jr 



3 The'"* student wi 1 1 
resources which will be 
in an assigned project 
organize sub-task sequences. 



spec i f y 
' requ i red 
and 



k The student vii 1 1 real i ze the 
need for group participation in 
compl efing certain task^ 
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Beginninii: Competency 



Theme 2^+ 

The student will become f ami 1 i ar 
with the use of basic tools^ 

and mater i al s 

wi th busi ness^ 
and industrial 



equ i ptnen 
assoc Pa ted 
qqmme rc i al , 
act i V i t le s • 



1 The student will increase his 
proficiency in tlie use of a 
variety of tools, equipment, and 
materiajs needed to perform 
var ious tasks • 



his usual attitude* 

2 The student will understand 
that responsibility often 
necessitates befiavior contlrary 
to personal preference'. 

3 The student will recognize 
non-verbal communication. ^ 

h The student will understand 
that relative educational level, 
env i ronmen't, and responsibility 
he 1 p identify the appropriate 
behavior in interpersonal 
rel a t i onsh i ps . 



2 The student v/i 1 1 identify the 
various properties of tools, 
equipment, and materials. 

3 The .student will demonstrate 
the safe use of power toofs and 
equipment as v,/ell as potentially 
dangerous materials. 

h' The student vn 1 1 develop the 
competency or experti„se needed 
to use power tools and equipment 
as v/el 1 as complex materials. 



Beginning: Competency 



Theme 26 . 

The student^ will develop 
educational and occupational 
competency before moving to the 
next stage of preparation or 
entering an occupation in the 
career area of his cho|ce. 



ERIC 



Beginning Competency 



Theme 2b 



The student wi 1 1 devel op an 
unders.tand'ing p;'9*^/ -he 

interpersonal relationships 
resuTtinij from t^'e interaction 
of people in ^ various 

occupational ro'es. 



The ^'student will understand 
due. to the environment, it 
^t always appropriate to 
' ' ~' ref 1 ects 



that 
Is 

di spl a y 



Is not always appro 
>lay behaviqr whjch 



1 The . student 
career-or i ented 
skills. 

2 The ' student 
cogn i,t i ve skills 
problem solving;- 



vn 11 exp Vore 
commun i ca t i on 



will ref i ne 
associated with 



3 The st'udent-x will develop 
further computafJona 1 skills. 



U The student 
sktl 1 s necessary 
organ i ze compl ex 



will use the 
to 1 oca te . and 
i nf ormat ion. 



5 The student 
ability to 
mater i a 1 . 



will ref i ne his 
read .complex 
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Beg i nn i Coinpetenc v 



ThGfne 27 



3 'The student will . understand 
that working independently may 
involve varying dep:rees of 
respons i b i 1 i ty* 



The 5 tuUen tC ' w i 1 1 develop the 
skills necessary for ehiployment 
in the career area of his 
cho ice. 



Empi ovab i 1 i t v Skills 



1 The stuaent will increase iii s 
proficiency in using a variety 
of coniiiiuni ca t i on skills. 

2 The student v;ill identify 
coiTiRiun ication skills necessary 
in selected career areas. 

3 ' Tl.e stuaent will develop 
approvec safety practices 
relateu to career areas. 

k The student vn 11 explore 
pliysical skills in selected 
career areas. 

5 The student will develop an 
entry-level capability for a 
specific career area. 



EiHi:>lovdbi 1 i tv^.,Ski 1 I s 



I Uene 29 

The student wijl relate 
information about himself in 
selecting, learnings or 

performing duties. 

1 The student will use 
knowledge about his ability 
level to identify appropriate 
career opportunities. 

2 Tlie student win 1 complete job 
application fornisl using personal 
interests/ apt\itudes, and 
qualifications i n fo rnu t i on . 

3 The student vjs 1 1 respond to 
interview questions related lo 
interests, aptitudes^ and 
qualifications for a specific 
j oo . 



Theme 23 

Ti^e studeni: will recognize the 

iriipl i cat i ons of working, with 

ana ^wi thout supervision, 

independently and with others. 

1 The student will understand 
that both independent and group 
activities fnay be necessary for 
accoKiplishing tasks. 

2 The student 1 1 assess" the 
realism of his work' preference. 



Emplovabi 1 i t v Skills 



Theme 5 0 

The student will develop the 
vjork tiabits and attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of , his 
cho i ce . 

1 The- student will work on a 
continuing long-range task. 
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2 The stuuent will refine the 
writing, reading; and 

coinnuni cat ions. sl<tlls necessary 
for einpl oyab i 1 i t y . 

5 Tlie student will refine- the 
social skills necessary for 
enip] oyaL^ i 1 i t y • 



Attitudes and Appjl^^c i at; i on^ 



Thei.ie 31 

The stucent will recognize^ the 
respc-ni. ; u i 1 i t i es to liinself and 
others when accepting a task or 
job„ 

1 The student will recognize 
relat ionsliips between himsel f 
and others resulting" from the 
pe rf on.'iancG of a job. 

2 Tlie student will understanc 
that otiiers rely upon him to 
coiaplete an' accepted tasi<.. 



Attitudes and A upr_e g » a t: i ons 



Theme 5 2 

The stuoent will recoi^nize 
individual differences and 
become tolerant 5n^ his 
i nter personal re 1 att onsh i ps . 

1 Tlie. stuuent will recognize 
the different value systems of 
others and their worth, 

2 Tlie student will recognize 
that individual differences 

^'^rovide opportunities for z'^ovnh 
gp^^nu sel f-dcvelopr;ient* 



G rade^. IJ i ne 
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Se 1 f -Avva renoss 



Tlieme i 

Tlic stuoent v-ill rocoi^nizG tlio 
relationship of Ins interests, 
aptitudes, and acii i evements to 
the realization of his. career 
goa 1 s . 

1 The student vvi 1 1 use his 
aptitudes as Pleasured by the 
Giuneral Aptitude Test Battery to 
access and explore related 
occu pa t i ona 1 i n f o rina t i on . 



2 The student v/ill identify how 
f ami 1 y, 'sctiool , peer group, 
church, commun ity, and work 
expe r i ence have influenced his 
devel opment . 

3 Tlic student v/ill identify hov; 
f a.iii 1 y, sctioo I , peer group, 
churcli, community, and work 
experience are influencing his 
] i f e -style. 

^4 'The student wi 1 1 become aware 
that occupa t i ona 1 ro 1 e s are 
ra nl;eti in a status liierarchy. 



2 Tl^.e studen/t 
his ovar WOT 
notion of 
strengths, ar.d 



vn 1 1 deve lop, in 
a definitive 
ii i s a pt i t ude s , 
we a kne s se s . 



Se 1 f °Awa r e ness 



3 The student will use his 
aptitudes, stren;;tlis and 

v;e a k n e s s e s , 1 i ke s a n d " d i s 1 i ke s , 
and personal acn i oveniunts to 
project liimselt into possibly 
satisfying.; occupational 
situations. 

^4 T^ie • student v;i 1 1 use 
under St and i n;_: about \)\s 

interests, aptitudes, and 
acliievements * to develop car(?er 
^j,oa 1 s . 



Theme 5 

The student w i 11 unde rs tand, 
accept, and respect his own 
uniqueness as a result of 
Icarnin;^, grov;th and maturation. 

1 TliC stuoent v/ill explore the 
effects that physical assets and 
liabilities can tiave on career 
devel opmen t . 

2 The student v/ill investigate 
those trends tov/a r o . I nd i v i dua 1 
act i oil and res[K)ns i b i 1 ity. 



Sel f -Awa reness 



ThciVie 2 



3 The student v.'i 1 1 exainine 
chan^^cs ttuit h.e is un cici r ^2.0 i n as 
he continues to develop and 
ma tu rc^ . 



The student will learn about 
himself in relation to his 
culture t h rou ^h unde r s ta na i n^ 
and experiencing; roles. 



Sel f -Awa r ene s s 



1 Tkie student will experience 
an occupational role of- his ov/n. 



Theii'^.e h 
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Tlie stuaent vjill understand and 
recognize forces ^iich as social, 
econonri c, educat i or^al , and 
cu'itural th^^t iiifVuence his 
de ve 1 opi.ien t . 

1 The student- will becoiab av/are 
of the rel at i onsln' p - /^between 
personal goals and the influence 
of significant otlier^s ,Lipon him. 

2, Th.e student will reco;inize 
skills that \xc. n\\ it h\ in Co" 
evaluate d i sc repavVc i e s be twee n 
his i;oals and the influence of 
his en V i ror. len t . 



3 Tiie student will be aware of 
those skills needed ^o evaluate 
himself in relationship to his 
en V i ronir.en t . 

^4 TfiC student will make 

statofTjents whicli demonstrate an 
awareness, of the skills needed 
to- set obtainable goals 
au tonofj]ous 1 y . ' 



Se 1 f -Av/a reness 



Tliene 6 

The student will learn to 
establish, altfiough tentative, 
person ally relevant goals. 

1 The student will understand 
that v/hen priorities and goals 
are planned they are more 1 i kel y 
to be ta i ned * 

2. The 5 tudent will' recognize 
the difference betv>feen 

inter Ma^ ized and external <^oa 1 s . 

3 The student vi\ 1 1 understand 
the need for personal goals. 

k' The student will prer^are both 
short-range and 1 ori;.^-range 
'goal s . ' 

5 The student will use the 
knovyledge that tils self-iniag^ 
will affect his goal s* 



Se 1 f -'Avjarenes s 



Educational Awareness 



T lieme 5 

The student will recognize that 
se 1 f - knov^ 1 ecige is related to a 
set or systeri] of values unique 
to h i (f). 

1 Th.e student ; v/i 1 I understand 
the v/ortii of:- different value 
systems . 

2 The student will identify 
"un i que ' cha rac te r i s t Ics of other 
peop 1 e . 

3 The student will recognize 
•that his ernot i ons ' re f ate to his 
val Lies. 



Theme 7 

The student wi 11 reco^^n i ze that 
learning is a cont inous process 
occurring in and outside of 
school . 

1 The student wi 1 1 
differentiate be tween factual , 
skill, and behavioral learning. 

2 The student will become aware 
that learning to learn is a 
skill.' 

3 The student wi i 1 relate 
everyday learning to decision 
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maki ng. 
k The 

rnociern sources of learning 



stuGent will identify 



computet iona 1 ana reason i ng 
deve 1 opr.ien t , and the mastery of 
content knowledge as a means of 
achieving: career ^oa is. 



Huucational Awa reness 



1 The student Vv/ill uncJerstand 
the relationship - biQtween 

e'ducatJon and advancement in a 
ca ree r f i e 1 d . 



Theme i.' ... 

The stiioent v^ill recognize that 
his educational exper?ences are 
a part of liis career 
deve 1 opment . 

1 The stuaent will illustrate 
hov7 pa r t i c i pc t ! on in school 
activities p;: ^ relate to 
selected career areas* 



Z The student understand 
the need to plan an educationa! 
process to reach a s'electea' 
ca ree r goa 1 . 

3 The studen t w i 1 1 ^acce pt 
simulated experiences as a means 
of learning job skills and 
exai«:inlng 7^ tentative job 
c ho i ce . 

U Thie student v/ill select an 
appropriate higli school 

curriculum in keeping with his 
tentative career ^ou 1 s . 



Educat i onal Awa reness 



Theme 9 



Career Av/areness 



Trie student will recoijnize that" 
differ'ent career directions 
require ' varying types of 
educatio'nal pre pa rat ion. 

1 The student will understand 
the re 1 a 1 1 ons ii i p be tv/eeq levels 
of education and levels of 
empl oymen t . . 



Theme 11 

The student will understand the 
variet^y of occupatior^s in /the 
v;or 1 d .of wor k . 

1 The s tiidpnt v; i 1 1 recogn i ze 
various job classifications and 
d i f f e ren t ways of group! rjg them. 



Educat tonal Awareness 



2 The ■ s t'uden t w f 1 .1 de sc r i be 
some specialized jobs and how 
:^eographi-6 location^ resources^ 
and product's relate. . 



Thenie 10 



The student will 
s 1 gni f 1 cance 



recpgn i ze t he 
of - 1 anguage^ 
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yareer Aw areness 



personal interests and succt^ss 
in specific occupational areas. 



Theme 12 

\. , . . , • 

Tlic student will understand the 
way in which occupations relate 

to- needs and functions of 
'society. 

1 The student v;ill develop the 

concopt of i n te roe pen dcnce in 
relatiori to needs and i^oals. 



h The student will recognize 
t he re 1 a t i onsh i p be.cween 

personal aptitudes and success 
,i n * spec i f i c occupa t ? ona 1 areas . 



Career Av^a r e n e s s 



V 



2 The stuct-nt will understand 
career spc t i a li zat i on as relatea 
to geo^rapliic areas and consumer 
demands. 

3 Tiie student wi', 1 distinguish 
between constructive and 
non-construct i vo con t r i ba t i oris 
to soc i et y. . 



Thene 1^+ * , 

The student w i 1 I reco p;n i zc that 
his"^ career' deve 1 opnen t i nc 1 ude s 
proi^res^ i on through stages jf 
educational and^ occupJat i ona 1 



expe r i ence s * 



1 The studen t wi 1 1 
expected ; - 
requ i rernen ts ^ of 
careers. ' 



define the 
pe rf orniance 
s pec-i^f i c 



Career Aware _n.g^s 
iThe;ae 13 

} * - 

yTlio stuoent will ''de te ririi ne the 
/worker qualifications relatecf to 
performing tlie basic tasks of 
various occu pat ions. 

1 The student will recoi^nize 
the rel at i onsiii p between , 'a 
vyorker's general edu(^ational 
development and success in 
specific* occupations. 

2 The student will recognize 
t he re 1 a L Ion sh i p between 
specific career preparation and 
trainings/ and specific 
occupational areas. 



ana 1 yze the 
for sel ected 



ERIC 



3 The^ student will recoi^n'ze' 
the relationship between 



2 Tiie student wi 1 1 
entry re qui remen ts 
career areas* 



Career Awareness 



Vheine 15 . , 

The student -wilT understand the 
re Tat i onsh i p be tween career and 
1 i f e-styl e. 

1. T!je student will correlate 
the monetary benefits of his 
chosen occupational fiela with 
fiis chosen life-style, 

2 The student will recognize 
the advantages an.d disadvantages 
of the various careers explored. 
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5 The student C^i 1 1 understand 
/ thdt personal relationshms have 
' a raajor influence on career 

ex.per i ence. / 

k The stucent vvi 1 1 undeXstand 
the teriii. .interdependence] and 
relate this tenri to the v^/m/l d of 
V70 r k . 



Economi c AvK-ireness 



Theme' 1 o . - ^. 

The student vvi 11 understand the 
relationstnp betv;een personal 
economics, life-style^ and 
occupa t i ona 1 ro 1 es . 

1 The student will recognize 
hir-^ responsibilities and rewards 

1 A i.^ok i n^' ciccomr.^oaa t » on s f o r t he 
f u tu re . _ 

2 The student will understano 
that hioney earned rnav >Jeterrfi!ne 
his 1 i f e-styl e , 



Econofiii c A\/a rcnc ss 



Theme 17 . , 

Tfie student vn 1 1 understand the 
rarj^e of social and economic 
benefits associated witli various 
occupations. 

1 Tne student will Indicate 
social, ana economic benefits 
associated wi|:h a career choice % 

2 The student will become 
■ knov^l edgeab 1 e about the range of 



. social and econoinic benefits 
available in a career, of ,hls 
cho i ce . 

3 The student v/i 1 1 expand his 
understandi ng of the standard of 
living concept . ! 



Economic 'Awareness / 



Theme 18 ' 

The student will understand how 
wealth is accumulated ti. rough 
savings -.and investments ano i-/ , 
it may influence his care, r -i u 

1 i f e-styl e« : ; 

1^ The student v/i 1 1 understand 
the re 1 at i onsii i p betv;een credit 
and respohs i b I 1 i ty . 

2 The student \.'i 1 1 apply his 
knowledge of budgeting 
pr i nc I pi es u , 

3 The student will become aware 
of, economic macro-systerns . 

k The student wi 1 1 understand 
differences in economic 

institutions and relate effects 
of these differences to li i s 
life. 

5 The student will becorne ^awa c.e 
of uncontrol 1 abl e aspects of 
career and life-style security. 



Econom Vc Awa renes s 
Theme 19 . . 



1 
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The student will understand the 
relationship of his present and 
anticipated occupational .status 
to economic trends founu in tiis 
cominun.ity, state, anc nation. 

1 The 'student wi 1 1 re rogni ze 
economi c s i t uat i on s ex i s t i ng in 
h;s community/ state, and 
na t i on . 

'2 -The stuaent Vv?i 1 1 understand 
the fluctuating nature of the 
na t i'ona 1 economy. 

S Trie stuaent will expand ii i s 
knbv/ledge ^of the tools used In 
economi c forecast i ng. 



Dec S s i on Mak i nn 



Decision Making 



The I 



2:1 



Th^ student will become 
^oficient in identifying and 
\Js ing re source i pf ormat ion i i 
n>aki ng ca reer dec i s i ons . 

1 The student will reevaluate 
his ea r 1 i e r dec i s i on about wh 1 ch 
occupat i onal fami lies to study, 

.2 J\\e. student will evaluate his 
occupational interests and 
potential in order to determine 
whe t her of not he has cons i de red 
a broad enough pattern of 
occupat i onal qho! ces . 

3 The student will have 

exper i ences wiiereby he can 
observe peCiple at work. 



Theiae /O 

Tlie stuaent will identify and 
stale ;:ersonal goals as part of 
making career decisions. 



if The St uden^t 
occupat i onal 
assessment data 



v/i 1 1 accunul ate 
and personal 



ERLC 



1 The student jwi 1 1 recognize 
tlv^t rnaking decj s i ons rel ated to 
personal goals is required in 
occupational choice* 

2 The student vxf i 1 1 undo rstand 
that his interests/ aptitudes, 
ski 1 1 S/ .\ physical 
character isti cs, educat 'onal 
achievements/ adjustlve 
behavior/ needS/ and 
relationships with other people 
influence his goals and carreer 
decisions* 

3 The student will reexamine 
decisions regarding future 
1 on g^rciHge career poss 5 bi 1 i t i es. 



Deci s i o n Maki nn 



Theme 22 



The student 
deol s ion 
res pons i b 1 e 
i dent i f y i ng 
selecting the 
cons i stent wi th 
taking steps 
course of action 



will understand that 
marking Includes 
action in 
al ternat i veS/ 
al te rnat i ve most 
hi s goal S/ and 
to implement a 



1 The student 
qua! sty of his 



will, eval uate the 
decision making. 



2 The student 
dec i s i on-maki ng 



/ 



wl 1 1 
skills 



appl y 
to 



Grade N i ne 



132 



cons i der at i on 
se 1 cC t i ons • 



or 



career 



3 The 
wh i ch 
in order 



stuUen t 
dec i s i ons 



will de termi ne 
need comproini se 
become effective. 



k The' s^tudent vn 1 1 recognize 
that ' cleaisions can be tentative 
and revers 1 bl e. 



5 Tlie student will understand 
that he is responsible for the 
outcomes of his decisions* 



6 The student will continue to 
apply ill s understanding that 
personal interests^ aptitudes, 
skills, phys i ca 1 
charac ter i s 1 1 cs, e.aucat i onal 
ach i evef^ien t , ad j ns t i ve be hav i or , 
neeos, ano relationships with 
other people inflijence 
dec i s i on s » 

7 Tlie student will use skills 
in fiiakin^i decisions whicri 
involve his interests, social 
interactions and long-range anu 
shor t-ran^e plans. 

S The student will analyze the 

influence of other people on ari 

individual's career choice and 
career devel opment • 

9 Tlie s'H^cen.t v^ill apply career 
attributes such as requirements^ 
conditions/ rewards, and 

characteristics to his career 
dec i s t ons . 



Be^innin;: Competency 
Theme 23 

The student will develop the 



skills required o identify the 
objectives of a task, specify 
resources required, outline 
procedures, perform operations, 
and eval^uate the product • 

1 T!ie student will gain 

proficiency in using fundamental 
operations in problem solving as 
they apply in selected career 
areas* 



2 The student 
probl em-"Sol v \ ng 
career a reas , . 



w M 1 explore 
s i tua t i ons i n 



3 The student v/i 1 1 
the rel a t i onsh i p 
se quences needed to 
assigned projects. 



un de r s tand 
of task 
compi ete 



k The 
rel a ted 
tasks . 



student vm 1 1 identify 
inf or Heat ion common to 



5 The student will identify a^d 
select the basic skills needed 
in the use of tools, equipment, 
and mater Jills for possible 
career areas . 



Be jc: 1 pn i n Cor^pe t O ii^y 



Theme 2 k 



The student wi 1 1 be,come fami liar 
with the use of the bas i c tool s, 
and ' mater t'a 1 s 
wi th bus I ness, 
and i ndus tr ! a 1 



e qu ! pmen t 
assoc i a^ted 
comnie rc i a 1 , 
act i V ? t i es . 



1 The student win identify the 
variety of too I s > equ i pmen t , ana 
fnaterials needed in a particular 
business or industry. 



Grade Nine ' 155 



2. The student will categorize 
the 'various properties of toolsV 
equipraent/ and niatersals. .' ' 



1 The student will refine 
career-oriented . communication 
k i 1 1 s • 



5 The s tuoenf wi 1 ] 
unders tandi of 
related to pov;er 
equipment as ivell as 
dangerous n»ater i al s / 



ref 1 ne his 
safety as 
tool s and 
poten t i a 1 ] y 



k The student will increase his 
proficiency in the safe use of 
power tools and equipment as 
vje 1 1 potentially dangerous 

materials. 



\ 



2 The s tudent will recogn i ze 

the re 1 a t i onsh i p be tween 

sci^o 1 -deve ] ope d and career- 
associated cognitive skills. . • 

\ 

3\The student WI 1 1 develop 

i nc\reas i ng'l y compl ex 
com'putat rona 1 skills. 

h Th\e student will develop the 
skills necessary to locate and 
organize technical i nf ormat i on . 



Ber>inninr. CofiK ^ etencv 



5 The student will demonstrate 
mastery of a variety of reading 
skills* 



Tneme 25 



The student will deveiop iin 
understanding of the 

i nte rpe rsona 1 re 1 at i onshi ps 

resulting from* the interaction 
of. pepple in various 

occupational roles,. 

1 The student will understand 
how the relative level of 
responsibility can influence his 
interpersonal re 1 a t i on s ti i p s at 
school . ^' 



BerJ nn i n^:: Competency 



Jlien^e 27 

The student will develop the 
skills necessary for empl oyment 
in the caree r area of his 
choice. 

1 The student will explore 
conimun ication'^ski 1 Is. necessary 
ift selec ted' career areas. 



Bez-rinnina Competency 

/• - \ 

Theirie 26^ 

The student will -develop 

educational and occupational 

competency before moving to tlie 

next stage of preparation . or 

entering an occupation in the 

career area of his choice* 

ERLC 



2 The student will increase his 
proficiency in safety practices 
Ve 1 a ted to ca ree r a reas.. 

3 Ttie student wTl 1 demonstrate 
prof i c i ency in phys i ca 1 skills 
in his selected career a re a. 

k The student will identify 
re 1 ated i nf oririat ion* cqrrmion to 
career areas and develop entry 
level capability for a specific 
career area- 



Grade N i ne 



Empl Qvob i 1 t t V Skills 



Tiienie 2 8 

The student > wi 1 1 
iinpl i cat ions of 
an ft vv? t hout 

independently ar^d 

1 The student 
t he ' d i f f erence 
level jobs and 
career 1 adders . 



recogn i ze 
wo r k I n 



the 
^ / I' M t h 



superv J ion, 
\vi th' othters . 

will recogn i ze 
be tween ent ry- 
j pbs \vh i ch have 



2 The student will 
that subject natter 
arid job preference 
re 1 a ted. 

3 The student will 
v^hat i s meant by 
^roupin.; and how this 
his job^ preference- 



understand/ 
competency 
may be 



understand 
industrial 
relates to 



understand 
and work 



k Tlie s tudt^nt will 
ttiat future choices dnu v/ur n 
preference: are not pr eae te rmi nee 
but open to chan^e^ 



The student will relate' 
information about himself in 
selecting, learning^ or 

pe rf ornW ng dut i es . 

1 The student wi 1 1 use 

1 n format ion about his inter ests, 
a 1 1 f t udes , and qualifications to 
refine his identification of 
potent ial career choices* 

2 The stjJdent wi 1 1 prepare 
letters, applications, resumes, 
and references related to career 
pi acement . 

3 The student . wl 1 1 use 
standard! zed : test ' resul ts as 
part of the v process of career 
cons i derat i ori. 

k The student will collect arid 
or ^^an i ze pe r sona 1 5 nf oVmat i on 
related to his empl oyab i 1 i ty. 

5 The student will communicate 
an accurate personal description 
in response to job screening 
devices* 



5 The stuaent will understand 
•that he wi_M need to adjust his 
preferences to the requ i re.iien t s 
of his supervisor ano work 
settin;^* v. 

.\ 

6 Tl^e student wi 1 1 
di f f erent i at.G between 
jol)-requi reu/ temperaPiont'.; and 
ttibse needed \ for social 
s I tua t ions. \ 



Em&lovabi 1 i tv Skills 



Empl ovab i 1 i tv Skills 



Tlieme 3 0 

The student will develop the 
work habits arid attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
cho i ce . 

1 The student will develop 
attitudes^ consistent with task 
compl e 1 1 on ' ■ . ' 



Theiie 29 



2 The student will use social 
ana communication / skills 



0 



Grade N tne 



135 



3 The student will use i^ocial 
and communication skills 

* appropriate for an employment 
interview, 

k Tne student will demonstrate 
communication^ writingy and 
research skills appropriate for 
career placer.ient. 



Attitudes and Apprf^c i at i ons 



Theme 31 

The student v/l 1 1 recognize the 
responsibilities .td himself and* 
others vvhen accept/ihg a task or 
job, 

1 The student will Identify 
relationships between himself 
and others resulting ffom the 
performance of a job. 

2 The , student v;ill recognize 
that a job done vvell is rewarded 
by self-satisfaction and th^ 
recognition of othe»"s. 



Attitudes and Appreciations 

t ■ . ' 

Theme 3 2 

The s'tudent will recognize 
individual differences and 
become tolerant , in his 

interpersonal relationships* 

_ •. ■ 

1 The student .will recognize 
the need to appreciate the 
skills^ abilities^ rights, and 
responsibilities of others. 



2 The* student will recognize 
individual differences wfi i ch 
v;ouTd add. to his growth and 
development . 

3. The student will . recognize 
the psychol og i ca 1 var i ables 
i nvol ved in i nter personal 

rel at i onslii ps * be tvjcen 

individuals and' groups . 

U The student will recognize 
the cultural atid socio-economic 
aspects of individual 

d i f f erences . 



I 



Grade Ten 



136 



Se If -Awareness 



Theme 1 

The student wM 1 recognize tlie 
re 1 at i onslii p of liis interests, 
aptitudoS/ ana ach i evemen t s . to 
the realization of his career 
faoals'. 



1 ,The 
career 
i n teres t/ 
acli i eveinen t s 



student 
iloa 1 s 



\;i 1 1 eva 1 uate fi i s 
in terms ofj 
apt i tude s, and 



2 TlT^student v/ill access and 
explore career information from 
a cornbination of his interests 
and apt i tudesi . 



The 



student 



wi 1 1 



use 



unders tana i ng 
acti i evemen ts to 
poss i b i 1 i t I es 
successf ul\l y 
curr i cu 1 urn. a reas 



about 
explore 
of perfor 
i n s pe 



k The student will plan a 
course of 3tuaies basea upon 
information about his interests, 
aptitudes., and ach i evemen ts • 



;cl f -AwarenesNs 



Theme 2 



The student ^vi 11 learn about 
himself in relation to his 
culture through understanding.; 
and experiencing roles* 



r The stuoent wi 1 1 
understand _ . - an 
definf^tion of role* 



learn and 
abstract 



filnself in terms of the various 
roles he plays* 



3 Thie student 
cha rac ter i sties 
ro 1 es • 

k The student 
concept of role 
his desired life-style. 



v/i 1 1 compare 
of each of his 



will \ise the 
in desoribing 




Se If -Awareness 
Theme 3 

The studerit will understand, 
accept, and respect his ovvn 
uniqueness as-^ ^ a result of 
^earning, growth and maturation. 

1 The student will evaluate the 
varying degrees of difficulty 
with which specific phyiiical 
skills and liabilities can be 
compensated for or improved. 

will 



2 The student 
character I s t i cs 
differentiate him from 



The 



student v/i 1 T describe 



determi ne 
wii i ch 
otHrers. \^ 

r 

3, The student v?Kll analyze tKe 
results of di^ussions w/th 
other people aSylfhey relate f to 
his changing Sjelf-image and the 
way he is perceived by others. 



it ■ , , . » 

Theme k - ' " ' ' * J. 

ThiR student will, understand and 
recognize forces^such as social, 
economic," .edtic'at i onal , and 



Grade Ten 



cultural that" 
deve 1 opriient . 



i nf 1 uenc: 



1 THe stiJdent will use those 
skills which permit him to 
eval ua te di screpanc L.es be tvjeen 
his goals and tlie influence of 
hi s envi ronnient . 

-2 The stuaent will recoi^nize 
those skills neoded to evaluate 
himself in re 1 a t i on sli i p to* his 
eny i r ofirjien t . 

3 The student wi 1 1 'make 

stacements "vhicl^ recognize tlie 
skills needed to set bbtainable 
goal s autonomousl y. 



Sel f -Awareness 



Theme 5 

The student will recognize that 
se 1 f-- know ledge is relatt^d to a 
set or -systeri of values unique 
to lu 

1 The student will develop an 
av/areness that the positive 
contributions of varytfig 



1 5 fe-sty 1 es 
commun 5 1 y . 



can 



he 1 p 



2 .The student will recognize 
how possession of skill::, 'and 
abilities relate to career 
choices. 



Sel f-Awareness 



Theme 6 ■ s . 

T he St udent/7 will learn to 
establiisri, ^'althou^h tentative, 
pers.ori^al 1 y rel evant goa 1 s , 

1 The student will recognize 
t [le rat'i o of ■ li i s i n te rna l Ize d 
"goals to his external goals. 



2 The. student wi 1 1 
chat what' he thinks 
will affect his 1 i f e j 



unue.rs tand 
of h i mse 1 f 
;oa Is.' 



3 ; The student ^vrill understand 
^ the need to eval uate how, v/^l 1 he 



ach i eves h i s gog 1 s 



h The student wi.l 1 ^ unde rs tand 
the need to rijonitor 

systematically liis progress in 
aqh i ev i ng goa l s . 

5 ^ The student will become aware 
of the value of recognizing his 
problems when setting goals. 



Educa t i ona 1 Awareness 



T lie me 7 



Tlie student will recognize that 

learning vis a continuous process 

occurring in and outsi de; of 
• school . 



3 The student will unde:rstand 
that his emotions relate to his 
values. . . 



1 The. student will become av^are 
that he may learn, faster or 
slower at different times. 



2 the student will develop lii s 
appreciation of learning and its 
relationship to living.* 




Grade Ten ~ 158 



5 Tlie student v.'i 1 1 understand 
that learn in,; raay be related to 
source i de n t i f i ca t i on . 



Educa t; i Qua 1 Av;areness 



Theme . 10 



Educat ional Avva renes s 



Tiioine o ^ 

Tnc student u- i 1 1 recu;r^nize tliat 
his educational experiences arc 
a pa r t - of his career 
deve 1 opi'^en t . 

1 Tne student will understand 
the extent in-school educat iori 
has played in his occi'pat i ona 1 
interests vvithifi career 

clusters. 



T[ie student v/I 1 1 recognize thie 
significance of langua^'^e, 

computational and reasoning 
development, and tlie mastery of 
content ^ knov; 1 ed>^e as a means of 
achieving career goa 1 s . 

1 Ttie s t uden t V/ i 1 1 becofiie aware 
of a relationship between 
in-5ctiool ancJ on-the-job 
education* 

2 The student will become aware 
of the changing nature of the 
world of work and its effects 
upon the individual. 



2 The student 
skills acqu i red 
relevant to 
occupat i ons . 



will 
i n 



i den t i f y 
sc hool 
se 1 e c ted 



C areer Awa rene s s 



Theme 11 



Educat i Ofta 1 Awareness 



The student will understand tlie 
variety of occupations found in 
the wo r ] d o f wo r k . 



Theiiie 'J 

The student will recognize t[jat 
d 1 f f e ren t career directions 
r-^quire varyinr types of 
educational preparation. ^ 

1 Tiie student will reco;.^nize 
that ■ different types of 
educational preparation are 
necessary for various careers. 



1 The student v/ill .explore 
occupations within and related 
to the fields he i s-~con s i de r i ng . 

2 Tiie student wi 1 1 knov; of tiie 
existence, i mpo r t ance, and 
ii.ip locations of career 
o pec i a 1 i za t i on . 



Career Awa r e n e s s 



Tfieme 12 



Grade Ten 139 



The student will understand the 
way in whicti occupations relate 
to needs and functions of 
society. 

1 Tne student relate U^s 



cancer choice to 
t lie coramun t y 
interrelate dness 
occupa t i on • 



t lie needs of 
and tl^.e 
of h i s 



2 Th.e student will become 
fainiHar wit[) Job opportunities 
as related^ to social and 
economic trends in his 
geo^raph i c a rea* 

3 The student should become 
a'w^re of tfiLv^ personal benefits 
i ns t i t ut i on s ^^lui-^ o'-gan i za t ; ons 
offer the adolescent. 



Career Awareness 



that personal 
relates to success 
occupa t i on a 1 areas, 



Career Awareness 



temperanent 
in spec i f i c 



Theme Ik 



TliC student will recognize that 



his ca ree r 
progress i on 
educat i ona-1 
ex per fences 



deve 1 op on t includes 
through stages of 
and occupational 



1 Tf^e student will recognize 
factors that influence 
horizontal and vertical mobility 
for the worker in an occupation. 

2 The student v^i 1 1 recognize 
1 i ne and staff funct ions in tlie 
organization and operation of an 
occupat ion , 



Thenie 13 



The student will determine the 
worker qualifications related to 
performing the bas"ic tasks of 
various occupations. 



1 The student wi 1 1 
the training and 
entry relateo to 
occupational areas. 



under stanu 
ne t iiods of 
spec i f i c 



2 Tlie student will understand 
that personal traits are related 
to ' success in specific^ 
occupational areas. 

3 The student wilJ understand 
that personal aptitudes are 
related to success in specific 
occu['^a t i ona r 3reas*. 



^^^^ 



ERLC 



le student will ur^derstand 



Career Awa renes s 



Theme 15 

The stuuent will understand the 
relationship between career and 
1 i f e - s t y 1 e • 

1 Tlie student will become av;a:'e 
of life^- style arid cultural-value 
conflicts within a group 

re 1 a ted occupat ions • 

2 The stuaent wi ) T understand 
that rewards, in many forms, 
will vary with the requ i remen ts 
and responsibilities of the job, 

3 The s t uden t w i 1 1 demons t rate 



Grade Ten 



11*0 



the tern 
relate this 
wo r k . 



i nt erdepenoence and 
term to the wor 1 d of 



k . The student wt 1 1 
job opportunities as 
social and economic 
his iseo^raphic area. 



recosn i zc 
related to 
trcnas in 



bcononi c Awareness 



benefits associated 
occupat i ons . 



with var logs 



1 The stuc!ent wi 1 1 understand 
factors v;h i ch i n f 1 uence him to 
neid or want certain social ano 
economi c rewards • 

2 The student will be familiar 
v/ith social and econor.iic factors 
which affect his standard of 
1m V in:;, A 



TiiRi;ie lb 

The tuc'ent will uhdnrstand the' 
re I a t i onsii i p be tvvcen persona 1 
econonics/ lifestyle^ ana 
occu()a t i ona 1 



! i f e';styl o, 
rol es. 



1 stucent ' vm 1 1 understand 
his responsibility and , rewards 
In nakirig accommodations for the 
future. 

2 Ttie student will identify 
an occupational' aroa v/hich l.e 
considers appropriate to li i s 
1 i ffe-style. 

3 The stuaent will become awar^ 
of the costs involved In terns 
of time, education, and tf-ainin^^ 
whan selecting, a'^career. 

k The stuaent wilj become aware 
of tlie need for retraining as" 
related to employment potenVlaK 



Economic Av^areness 



Economi c Awareness 



Theme 18 

The student will understand how 
wealth is accumulated through 
savings anci investments and how 
it may influence his career and 
1 5 f e-st y 1 e . 



1 The student wi 
knowl edge of 
niacro-sys terns * 



1 1 



deve 1 op 
economi c 



/ 



wi 1 



2 The student 
knowl edge of 

i nst Ptut ions and 
re 1 at i onsh i ps * to 
envi ronments . 

3 The student wil 
knowl edge of the 
economic security on 
career • 



1 develop 
investment 
the i r 
economi c 



1 deve 1 op 
effect of 
his chosen 



k , The student wi 1 1 become aware 
of th^^ effect th^at ^ economic 
security nay have on life- style 
pi ann i ng. * ' 



Theme 17 



The s tudent .v/i 1 1 understand the 
range of social and economic 



Grade Ten 



Econorr.i c Awar eness 



Theine 19 

Tlie stucJeDt wiM understand tiie 
relationship of h\s present and 
an t i c i pa tec occupa t i ona T status 
to econoiuic trends found in his 
coninun i t y , state, and nation. 

1 The student will become aware 
of tlie political nature of a 
f 1 uc tua t i n,'. cconoriiy . 

2 TiiC 5tuc:ent: i/ill becornc av;are 
of principles usea in preaictin,:^ 
ec on oir.ic trerius in lu s 
connunity, state, and nation. 

3 The stuuent will becorue aiyarc 
of tfie- ^^:,encius tliat produce 
pred i ct i ve tool s. 



Dec i s i o r f lak i n^. 



Dec i s i on Makin g 



Theme 21 

Tne student will become 
proficient in identifying^ and 
usi^.ng resource in forma t i on in 
ma k in^ career decisions. 

1 The student " \;i 1 1 u<*derstand 
how sc [loo 1 and work e xpe r i ence s 
meet the needs of occupational 
preparat i on . 

2 The student will, reevaluate 
riis interests, attitudes, and 
a pt i t ude s to obtain increased, 
understanding of wfiich 
occupational fani 1 y he shoul d 
choose. 

3 The student will decic'e the 
i;ind of v;ork experiences and 
ouservations that will 'meet his 
needs. 



Tneme 2U ^ 

Tlie stuuent v/i 11 identify anu 
state personal ^^oals as par" of 
ii^akin;; career decisions. 

1 The stuuent will reco.^nize 
that having persona 1^ i^^oals 
requires making decisions. 

?: The student will make a 
tentative plan for devolopin;^ 
ills long-ran^e career 

possibilities and v^^fiat is 
required to acliieve them. 



Dec i s i ori i laK i n g 



Tiieme 2 2 

The stucent wi 1 1. understanc that^ 
dec ! s i on ma kin. -5 includes 

responsible action in 

identifying alternatives, 
selecting the alternative most 
cons i stent \j \ th his goal s, and 
taking steps to implement a 
course of act ion . 

1 The student vn 11 apply 
dec i s i on -mak i ng skills to 
consideration of career choice. 

2 The student v/i 1 1 understand 
that the dec i s ion-maki ng process 
is flexible and that decisions 



( 



Grade Ten 



j.iay neea to be changed. 

3 Tl'io student will understand 
tliat previous cJecisiofis v/i 11 
affect present and f.uture career 
de c i s i oris . 

k Tiie student will demonstrate 
skill in using dec i s i on-nak i ni; 
and problem-solving; skill.s in 
^lainin^ se 1 f-avva renews and 
relating it to career 

prepa rat'i on . 

5 The student will consider 
forces v;!ii ch u.icht i nf 1 ucnce . h i s 
dec i s j ons a 



equipment t£) specific tasks. 

U The student will plan and 
execute assigned projects 

relating to career selection. 

i 

5 The student ' will apply 
appropriate skills acquired to 
accompl i sh a task. 



Se^!: i nn(i nR Competency 



TFieme Ik 



6 The stucent will analyze how 
career attributes such as 
requ i rement Sy ' conditions^ 

rewards^ and c ha raot e r i s t i cs 
-influence decisions . about 
careers. 



The student. will become familiar 
v;ith the use of basic too Is, 
equipment, and materials 

associated \j\t\\ business, 

commercial, and industrial 
act i v-5 1 i Gs . 



d3ej^ i \\ x\ \ nn Contp e tenc-y 



1 The student v/i 1 1 identify the 
usee of the variety of topis, 
equipment, and materials neededj 
in a business or industry. 



Theme 25 



de ve 1 op 



the 

i dent i f y the 



Tiie s tucient wi 1 1 
skills r equi rec to 
objectives of a task, specify 
resources . required, outline 
procedures,' perform operations, 
and evaluate the product. 

1 The student . will apply 
problem-solving skills . to .a 
particular career area. 

1 The student \/i 1 1 'develop 
observation skills used to 
collect data rieeded to solve 
problei.is., 

3 The student will unaerstand 
tfie relationships of tools and' 



ERIC 



2 The student will demonstrate 
proficiency in the care and 
ma intenance of P various too'l s, 
e q u i pme n t , and ma t e r i a 1 s . 

3 The stude'it become aware 
of the need to under.stand safety 
as re 1 a ted to business and 
industry. 

k The student vjilK demonstrate 
safety practices appropriate to 
business ann industry. 

5 T!/e student will identify the 
competency or expertise needed 
to use' tools, equipment, and 
materials in business and 
industry. 



Grade Ten 



Beiiinnlnii Competency 



Theme 25 ^ 

The student wil] develop an 
understanding of the 

interpersonal relationships 
resulting from the interaction 
of peopl e in various . 

occupat ional rpl es 

r The student v/ill unx:ierstand 
hov/ - relative levels of 
responsf bf It ty can ipfluence 
ext ra-curr * cul ar and social 
relationshi ps» 

r 

; i 

Beriinnina Competency 



Theme 26 ^ 

The student v/M I develop 
educational and occupational 
competency before ijioving on to ^ 
the next stage of preparation or 
entering/aT) occupatipn 'in tPTe 
career 'area of his choice, 

1; Th£..student will demonstrate 
entrylevel profi'cieney in 
communication skills associated 
with a particular career 
cluster.. 

■ f 

2 The student wi 1 1 understand 
tlie , rel at i onsh i p ' between 
school-developed and career- 
associated cognitive skills^ 

3 The student will develop 
complex computational skills. 

' { 

k The student will demonstrate 
the ability to read 

careeK'-'associ^te<i technical 
materia i . * 



5, The student will relate 
skilis learned in school to a 
chosen career* 



Beginning Competency 
Theme 27^ 

the student v/i 1 1 develop- the 
ski 1 1 s necessary for employment 
in the career of his choice. ' 

1 Tlie student will demonstrate 
prof i^ciency in commu/i i cat i on 
skilfs needed in his selected 
career area. 

2 The student w-i 1 1 refine 
related knov;ledge and entry- 
level capabilities for a 
ten tat ive career area choice. 



Emalovab i 1 i tv Ski 1 ^ s 



Th^FTie 28 ^ 

The Student will recognize the 
impl i cat i ons of vjorking, v/i t^h 
and vvjti)out„ supervisloh^ 
independently and with others* 

1 The student v/ill recognize 
that some tasks requi re much 
responsibility due to safety and 
cost factors. 

2 The s'tudent win icfentlfy the 
requ f rernents of supervision. 



Grade Ten Ikh 



EmpTovabi 1 i tv Skills 

Theme 29 |^ 

The student vjMI - relate 
information about himself In 
select i ng/ learn i ng^ or 

performing duties. 

1 The student will 'communicate 
an accureite personal <lescription 
during an interview. 

:2 -U'the student wi 1 1 i cent i f y 
several potential careers wtiich 
he is capable of pursuing. 



Emplovdbi 1 itv Ski lis 



Theme 30 

The student wi IT develop work 
habits and attitudes necessary 
to enter an occupation in the 
career area of^is choice. 

1 Thei<* student will complete a 
simulatea or real job-seeking 
task. ...... * 

' 2 The student will demonstrate 
V the appropriate communication 
ana research ski 1 1 s for career 
pi acement . / " 

3 Tiie student will use ^bcial 
^ ana comraunicat ion . skills 
appropriate for efnployment 
i ntervi ev/s. ^ 



Attitudes and Appreciations 




Theme 31' 



The student will recognize the 
respons i b i 1 i t i es to h Imse If and 
others when accept ing/'a task or 
job. 

1 The student will understand 
the need for beneficial 
relationships between himself 
and others resulting from the 
performance of a job. 

, 2 The student will recognize 
, that others rely upon him to 

complete an accepted job. • 

I 

. 1 



Attitudes and Appreciations 



Theme 3 2 

The "student will recognize' 
individual differences and 
become tolerant in his 
r n te r pe r son a 1 relationships.^ 

' '1 The student v/i 1 1 recognize 
that individual differences are 
often the bas i s for 

interpersonal relationships. 

2' — nie student will recogni,ze 
the psychol ogicjl var i abl es 
involved in interpersonal 
re 1 a t iqnsh J ps betvyeen 
individuals. 

•3 The stuc^^nt vtMT 'recognize 
the, cultural and socio-economic 
aspects of inaivi,diial 

differences. 

k The student will recognize 
that differences are not 
necessari 1 y negat j ve. 

5 The student wi 1 1 recogn ize 
the \ value of indiv idual 
differences in bringing progress 
to social^ economic^ and 
technological .areas* 



Grade El even 



Self-Awareness 



"Theme 1 

Tine student vvi 1 1 reco^^nize the 
relationship of his interests^ 
aptitudes, and achievements to 
the realization of his career 
goals. 

1 The stuoent will analyze his 
educational performance' and 
career preparation programs in 
oraer to develop a deeper 
awarenes's of his interests, 
aptitudes, and .achievements* 

2 Tfie student v/M 1 reevaluate 
*his , present interests and 

achievements as they emerge from 
his educational experiences* 

3 The student will reevaluate 
his career goals according; to 
his ernerglng interests^ 
aptitudes, and achievements. 

k The student will make post 
hi^h school plans based upon new 
i nfuDrmat ion about his interests, 
aptitudes, and achievements; 



aplf-Awareness 



Theme 2 

The student v/l'l 1 'learn about 
himself In relation to his 
culture through understanding 
and experiencing rales. 

1 The student will .recognize 
that a description of himself in 
terms of roles Is an 
over s imp II f I c a t i on . 



2 The student will describe 
society as a complex of* roles 
each of which has a status and 
linkage to other roles. ^ 

3 The student will recognize 
that an effort to Integrate the 
various roles^ he chooses to fill 
around his value system can help 
reduce his role conflicts. 

k The student will identify, 
career ladders in . terms of a 
succession of related roles. ' 



Self-Awareness 



Theme 3 

The student wi^l understand, 
accept, and respect his own 
uniqueness as a result of 
learning, grov/th and maturation. 

1 The .student v;i 1 I adapt 
know 1 edge of his phys i cal 
strengths . and weaknesses In 
changing career environments. 

'2 •The student will In^ve'^t i gate 
Information and events ,^^whlch 
have had significance for' hlnii^ . 

5 The student will recognize 
and react to an evolving 
awareness of himself. 



Self-Awareness 



Theme U - j 

The- student wl 1 1| un^ierstana and 
recognize forced such as social. 



Grade Eleven i>^G 



GconomiG/ educational, and 
cultural that^ influence his 
Gevelopnent. 

1* Ti^ie student will understand 
t.he sk i 1 Is " needed to evaluate 
hihiself in re 1 a t i 6n s ii i p to his 
en V i ronmen t . 



Se 1 f -Awa rene ss 



Therne 5 



TliG student^ v/ill learn to 
establish, although tentative, 
personally re levant x;oa 1 s • 



2 The student avi 11 make 

statenent s which " > shov/ 

understanding of the skills 
needed to set obtainable ^^oals 
autonomousl y. 



1 The student will recognize 
his prererence for either 
internalized or external coals* 

2 -The studen'c ivi 1 1 reco/'iize 
that what he thinks o^ himself 
will affect the manner in which 
he deal s with others • 



Se 1 f -Awareness 



Tliefne 5 . 

The stuaent will reco;^nize that 
se 1 f -know! edge is related- to a 
set or systeiri of values unique, 
to him. 

1 Tlie stuaent will reco^niz'e 
anci analyze tiie influence 6f' 
soc i o-econof>i i c and ethriic 

factors on li i s aevelopment. 



3 The student will recognize 
the need to evaluate hovj well he 
ach i eves goa 1 s • 

k The student will recognize 
the need to monitor 

systema t i ca 1 1 y h is— progress in 
ach i ev i ng goa 1 s. 

5 The student will becorrie aware 
of the value of recognizing 
personal needs when setting 
goals. 



2 Tlie student will recognize 
the necessity of questioning 
values. 



Educational Aw^a reness 



5 Theu stude^nt v/ili recognize 
that he possesses p. unique 
conbination of interests * anti 
a b i 1 i t i c s o 

k Tnc stuc^eht 'will recognize 
t fiat the ability to cope wi t li 
stress is critical to emotional 
stabi 1 i ty . 



Theme 7 

The student v^^ili recognize that 
learning is a continuous process 
occurring in and- outside of 
school . 

1 The student will develop 
knowledge about thte nature of 
] earni ng. 




2 The student v;ill understand 
th^at ..learning is also a 



Grade El even 



lh7 



-li fe-time activity. 

5 The student vn 1 1 develop 
knovvleage about metfiods ^of 
» e a r n i n g . 



Educat i ona1 Awarene ss 



ThoLic 8 » 

The student v;i11 recognize th^t^ 
educational experiences are" a 
part of his career de'vel opnen t • - 

1 The student will unuerstand 
the in-school educational steps 
necessary to qualify for 
selected occupations, 

2. The student i 1 J Identify how 
selected school classes relate 
to participation in his 
cornrnun i ty • 



Lducational Av^areness 



Theme 10 

Tlie student will recognize the 
significance of language, 

conipu ta tional and reasoning 
development/ and the maste^^y of 
content knowledge as a means of 
achieving career goa Is* 

1 The student will recogn i ze a 
relationship between in-sch<5oT 
and on-the-job education. — ^ 

2 The s t ude nt will evaluate his 
progress toward tentative -career 
goals and assess ttre i r 
suitability. 

3 The student will assess his 
plan of course selection fc& the 
remainder of his school years. 



Ca ree r Awa rene s s 



Educat i onal Awa reness 



Theme 11 



Theme 9 

The student u'W] recognize that 
different ^ career directioris 
require varying types of 
educat io rial preparation. 



The studeht will understand the 
variety ofoccupations found in 
iche wor Id of work. 

1 The s t uden t w i 11 know the 
detailed characteristics of his 
chosen fields. 



1 /The student will unuerstand 
the different types of 

educational preparation that are 
necessary for various careers. 



Career Awaren^ess 



Theme 1 2 



The student vji 1 1 understand the 
way in v/hicli occupations relate 



Grade El even 



to ueetis 
.soc I ety . 



ana 



f unct \9^s 



of 



1 The student will become aware 
of the roles to vvliich his career 
choices opply in .the comriiunity. 

'2 The student will ' undcrstonu 
job opportunities in relation to 
social and econoiiiic trends in 
their -eoGrciphic locations. 

3 The stuaent will reco^^nize 
that service or.r^an i za t i or^.s have 
different ^oal s and objectives 
and tfiot' some are profit 
oriented. 



progression through stages of 
educational and occupational 
experiences. 

1 The student viill define and 
eval laate res pons i b i 1 i .t i es In 
various occupations. 

2 The student will apply the 
operation of line and staff 
functjions to vertical and 
hor i zontal mob i 1 i ty in var ious 
career areas . 



Career Awareness 



Career Awareness 



Their.e 13^ 

The student will determine the 
worker qualifications related to 
perforr.ii n i tl^e basic tasks of 
various occupations. 

1 The student will identify the 
trainini^ an^a methods of entry 
•related to specific occupational 
areas.* 

2 The student will i den t i f y*-ttie 
worker traJts related , to 
successful \ performance In 
specific occupational are^s^ 



Career AWs^repQss 



ThCvTie 1^ 



The stuiient will recognize that 
his career developoient Ingludes 



Thojne 15 

The student v/i 1 1 understand the 
relationship between career and 
1 I fc-styl e. 

1 The st-udent will understand 
that * proper career selection is 
vital to his health, happiness^ 
and general ivell-being. 



2 The student 
the a:3yan tages 
inherjisnt in various 



wi 1 1 understand' 
and disadvantages 



careers.. 



•3 The student wi 11 become av/are 
"of the hel^at ionshi ps of careers 
within a given cluster.' 

k The student will understand 
job opportunities In his 
geographic area in relation to 
economic trends and " his 
1 i*fe-styl e. 

5 The student will recognize 
that mobile careers can cause 
changes in ^an individual's 
life-style. 



Grade El even 



1U9 



Econoini c Awareness 



Theme 16 - - 

T\\Q student will understand the 
relationship betv/een personal 
economics, life-style, and 
occupat i Ofia 1 rel es . . 

1 'The student will become aware 
that inaividuc'il value systems 
deteniine individual neeas and 
relate to a desired standard of 
J I y i n ♦ 



savings and investments and, how 
It may influence his career and 
1 i f e-styVe. * ' ' - , 

f 1 The student will understand 
the * re 1 at 3 onsh i p amon^'; econoirii c 
macro-systems . 



2" The student 
uade r s ta.n^ i ng 
i nst i tutJ ons • 



will de ve Top 
of investment 



3 The student vv i 1^1 understand 
the effect of econonip security 
on his chosen career. 



2 The student v^i 1 1 r"ecoi;nize 
the nee.d for re t ra 1.0.1 n^:^ as 
relajieci to ei.tployment potential. 



h The student will unders,tand 
the effect, of economic security 
on h i s 1 i f e- s V y 1 G • 



Econorjic -Awareness 



Theme 17 

Tno stuoent; will understand the 
ran^ie of social and economic 
benefits associated with various 
j)ccupa lions. ^ 

1- TliC stuoent \/i 1 1 ■ unuerstaiu- 
liov.' scjcial and economic r^eeos 
relate to' career choice. . 



5 The student will relate 
economic principles to ^lis 
present si tuation^ 

G ..TJ)e stuoent v;ill develop 
knovjleoge of tlte relationship of 
economic security »iod career 
chan.j^e^ ■ 

7 The student wi 1 1 develop 
understanding'' of the 

relationship of ' economic 

security and life-style clian^^e* 



2 Tlie stuoent will uenonstrate 
a positive attituoe toward a 
particular standard of livln^;;. 



Economi c /Vwarcness 



Theme 19 



Economi c Av/areness 



Til erne la 



ERLC 



Tlie stuaent will understand hov; 
wealth is accumulated through 



The student will understand, the 
re 1 a t i on sh i p of his pt^esen t' and 
an ti CI pa ted occupational status 
to econohii c trends found in his 
commun i ty^ state, v and nat ion. 



1 The student 
knowl edge of 
reasons for 



will devel op 
the pol J t i^al 
a n uc t ua 1 1 ng 



Gi ade Eleven 



150 



eco.noiny , 



2 'The student vvMl develop 
knowljfjiige of principles used for 
predicting economic trends in 
hi5>- corninuruty, state, -and 
na t i on . 

3 The student will expand his 
kncnvjedge -of economic predicti-ve 
tools and^ agenc ! es . 



2 The student wi 1 1 use 
acqt:; red inforraat ion 

assessing hys progress 
h i ca ree r_.^a 1 , 



student 



5 The 
add i t i onal 
oc.cupa.t iona 1 



v/i 1 1 1 earn 
sources 
i nfx)rina t i on • 



new! y 
i n 

tovva rd 



abou t 
of 



k The student \vi 1 1 use 

J nf orina t i on in ma k i n.g dec i s i on s 
about a career clioice, > 



ERIC 



Decision Making 



Theme lU 

The student, will identify and 
state personal i^oals as' part of ^ 
making career dec is ions • 

1 Tl-je, student wij 1 explore his 
career goals and the subsequent 
decisions that are - required by 
such goa Is. 



2 Tlie 



student 



will 



make. 



tentative decisions regardin.^ 
1 on, range career pes s i b i 1 i t i es • 



Dec i s i on I iak i i\g 



Theme 21 ' ' ^ 

The stuoent will become 
proficient in identifying and 
ustnc^, resource, information in 
making career decisions- 

1 ,The student will continue to 
acqu i re i nf on.ia t i on in the 
coritinuiPicS evaluation and 

development of iiis educational 
plan. 



Dec i s i on Maki n g 



Theme 22 

The student 
dec i s ion 
res pons i b 1 e 
ident i f y i ng 
se 1 ect i ng the 
cons i stent wi th 
taking s teps 
cou rse of ac t i on 



will understand that 
maki ng incl udes 

action in 
al ternat i ves^ 
a 1 ternat i ve mos t 
h t s goal s, and 
to implement a 



1 The student 
dec i s ion-mak i ng 

of 



\ cons i aerat ion 
);;fchoi ce. 
\ 

2^^ The student 
that a gi ven 



will apply 
skills to 
a career 



will 'understand 
set of facts can 



.support different dec is ions « 

3 The^ student w^ 1 1 understand 
that compromise of personal 
dec i s ions is some t imes 

necessary. 

( 

k The student wi 1 1 understand 
that t he consequences of 
decision can affect his life 
patterns. 

5 The student will demonstrate 
skill in y--t±Ss] ng dec i s i on-makl ng 




Grade El even 
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and problem-solving skills in 
gaining awareness and relating 
it to career preparation. 

6 The student wi 1 K anal yze tiie 
relationship of personal goals 
and values to h|s career cluster 
selection. 

7 The student will evaluate how 
career attributes such as 
requirements^ conditions^ 
rewards^ and/ >^haractcr i st i cs 



Inf 1 uence 
careers. 



dec I sions 



about 



3e'^inning Competency 



Theme 23 



/ 



Beginning Compet-^ncv 



Theme 2k 

The. student will become familiar 
with the use of the basic tools^ 
equipment^ and materials 

^associated with bujslness^ 
^ comme rcial , and industrial 
act i V 'i^t i es . 

1 Tlie student wi 1 1 be able to 
sel ect the appropriate tool s^ 
equipment^ and materials needed 
to perform various tasks in a 
particular career area. 

) '\ 

2 The student will identify 
procedures for maintaining the 
various tool s^ equipment^ and 
materials ' associated with a 
career area. 



The student will develop^ the 
skills required to identify the 
objectives of a task^ specify 
resources required/ outline 
procedures^ /perform operations^ 
and evaluate th6 product. 

1 The student wilt apply 
probleR-^sol V ing skll ls''^^ to the 
career ^rea of his choice. 

2 The student will develop neV; 
skills in sequence from the 
simple to tomplex. 

3 The student vjIII deiponstrate 
the ability to select tools^ 
materials^ and proper gVoup size 
for use v/ithin a career area. 

k The student will plan and 
execute a project a nd ob serve 
that evaluation and" replanning 
are necessary^durl ng execut ion. 

1 



3 The student wi 1 1 
safety as related 
particular career c hoi 



understand 
to his 
ce. 



k The student will dernonstrate 
safety practices appropV I a te to 
his career choice. - ^ 

5 The student will demonstrate 
competency or ^expertise needed 
to select toolS/ equipment^ and 
materials In business and 
industry. - 



Beginning Competency 



The , student wI 1 1 ' develop an 
understanding of the 

interpersonal rel at lonshi ps 

resulting from the interaction- 
of -people * 141 various 



ERLC 



Grade El even 
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occupational roles. 

1 Tfic student will understand 
that relative levels of 
responsibility can ' influence 
interpersonal relationships on 
the job. 



The student will develop the 
skills necessary for employment 
in the career ' area of his 
c ho i ce . 

1 The student v/i 1 1 increase his 
proficiency in the communication 
skills needed for h\ s selected 
ca ree r area. 



Tf^.e student will demonstrate 



Be >: i nn i n:^^ Conipo tenc v 



Thftme 2G 

The student will develop th.e 
educational and occupational 

competency before moving to tiie 

next stci^e of preparation or 

ent:erin>5 an occupation in the 
career area of his cfioice. 

1 The stuaent will refine 
complex comiiiun i ca t i on skills 
associated with a particular 
ca ree r cluster. 

2 The student v;i 1 1 use 
co.v^nitive skills associated with 
a [:> articular career cluster. 

3 Tne stuuent will refine 
complex computational skills. 

k The student will refine the 

ability to rea d 

career-associated technical 
na ter i al . 

5 The stuaent v/ill develop 

academic skIIIs directly 
applicable to the job. 



increased know 1 e d,^e 

se 1 ected ca ree r 

necessary entry-level 
it. 



Emplovabilitv Skills 



Tiieme 2 8 

The s tuden t will 
impl i cat ions of 
and wi thou t 

independently and 



of his 
and the 
skills for 



the 

Z r wit h 



recogn i ze 
vjo r k i n 

supe rv i s i on , 
with others . 



1 The s tuden t will 
t he advan tage s 

responsibil ities of 
c ii o i c e s . 



unde r s tand 
a n d 

his career 



2 The student will knov; what 
adjustment skills c:re necessary 
for the work setting:: of his 
career choices. 

3 The student will examine 
work --or iented and play-oriented 
tasks and understand 
similarities. 



Ben i nn i n .re Compe tenc v Einpl ovab i 1 i t v Skills 

Tlieme 2 7 Theme 29 



Grade E 1 even 
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The student v/i 11 relate 
information about ' liimself in 
selecting, learning, or 

pe rfonr. i n^ duties. 

The stuaent will iuentify 
careers for which he has skills 
and personal trait.s. 

2 The stuaent v; i 1 1 successfully 
cor.iplete job application 
procedures. 

3 The stucent v/ill cofiUnun i ca te 
accurate and sufficien"". personal 
data when v;ritino a resume. 

k The stucent will identify a 
potential career wliich he is 
capable of pursuing* 

5 Trie stuaent v;i 1 1 evaluate his 
chances of success in a chosen 
career. 

L) The student will refine 1^ i s 
cor.ii^iun i ca t i on skills related to 
i n te rv i ews . 

7 Tlie stuc'ent will prepare 
personal cata in a torn, 

adaptable to - nuiuerous 

3 i t u a t i o s . 



2 The student will become av;are 
of how to deal with insecurity 
when on a new job. 

3 The student wi 1 1 l^ecome aw£ire 
of i^ow to handle an empl oyriie nt 
re j ec t i on . 

4 Trie student will coi/.rnun i ca t e 
effectively v; i t h ot tiers 
r e a r d i n e n i p 1 o y i ,ie n t . 



Attitudes and Appreciations 



Them.e 31 

The F.Ludent will recogn i ze'. - t he 
responsibilities to hiniself and 
others when acceptin^.^ a task or 
job. 

1 The student will discuss the 
need for beneficial 
rel at i onshi ps between himse 1 f 
and others resu 1 t i n f roni t he 
performance of a job.' 

2 Tile stuuent will unoerstand 
that a job done v;u 1 1 is rewarded 
by ' se 1 f -sat i sf act i on and tlie 
reco^n i t i on of o t tie r s . 



Er.iP 1 o v a u i 1 i t V Skills 



Tneirie 3 0 

The stuuent will develop the 
work haoits and attitudes 
necessary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
cho i ce . 

1 The student will complete an 
assigned tasi; related to 
empl oyab i 1 i t y . 



Attitudes cine Aopreciatiotis 



Theme 32 

The student will rocogn i ze 
individual differences ancJ 
become tolerant in his 
i n te r pe r sona 1 re 1 at i onsh i ps . 

1 The student wi 1 1 sliow 

acceptance of individual 



* 



Grade El even 



d i f fi^^rences by defenoing the 
rii^ht of otiiers to hold 
attitudes and values different 
from his ov/n. 



2 TiiC stirrjent wil.l unuerstand 
the psychological vari'^ables 
fnvolved in interpersonal 
re 1 at i oriSJi i ps betveen 
i nciv i dual s . 



,7. 



FRir 



Grade Twe 1 ve 



Se 1 f -Awarenes s 



Theme 1 

Tlie student will recognize the 
re 1 a t J onsii i p of his interests^ 
aptitudes, and dch i eveitien ts to 
the realizaLion of his career 
^oal s . 

1 Tlie student will evaluate the 
successes ana .failures in lii s 
e due at ional prograr.) anc dcvel op 
an understanding], of occupai:i6ns 
in Vvfhicii fie rna>iu be successful. 

2 The student vvi 1 1 use his 
emer^ii n J, Interests, apt i tudes, 
and dch I evernen t s in educational 
and career pro.^raias in iiiakin^i 
career clioices. 



Gfc 1 f -Aware ties s 



Tlieiue 2 

The student will learn about 
himself in relation- to his. 
culture througli understanding 
and experiencing^ roles. 

1 The student will use the 
coricept of role to analyze noth 
himself and ^ the structure of 
soc i e t y . 



uniqueness -as a result of 
1 ea rn i ng, growt h and na tura t i on • 

1 Tlie student will capitalize 
on his .physical strenr:ths and, 
compensate for his physical 
v/e-'^ ■:ne sse G while developing 
pos t - seconda r y career pVan s • 

Z ^he student wi 1 1 accept 
himself as a unique person. 

3 The student will understano 
that he is a grov^ing and 
con t i nua 1 1 y deve 1 op i ng person.. 



3c-l f "Awa reness 



Thcne k 

The student will understand and 
recognize forces sucli as social, 
economic, educational, and 
cultural that influence his 
devel ppmen t . 

1 Tlie student will use these 
skills needed to evaluate 
tiimself in relationship to his 
envi ronmen t . 

2 T\\e student will make 
s tat erne n t s abou t hi mse 1 f wh i c h 
demonstrate sel f-awa reness and 
set obtainable goals 
autonomous! y; 



Sel f -Awareness Sel f -Awareness 

Theme 3 Tlieme 5 

The student wmII understand, Tlie student will recognize that 

accept, and .respect his ov/n se 1 f -knovv^l edge is related to a 



ERIC 
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set or system of values unique 
t o h i m . 



Educational Avva reness 



1 Ttie student v;ill recognize 
that' his va 1 ues are 
cna rac te r i St i c of his culture. 

2 The stuaent will identify 
career choices in society in 
relation to liis urnque abilities 
ana interests. 

3 The stucient will unuerstanc 
■ the inportance of react in;5 

rationally rather tfian 

ernot i onal ^ to a problen;. 



Theme 7 

The student vv i 1 1 ' reco/!;n i ze ^ that 
learning is a continuous proces?:' 
,occurring both in and outside of 
sc hoo 1 • ■ 

1 The student v;ill understand 
how and why \\e learns, 

2 The student wil.l become aware 
that continual . learnin<^ is a 
part of 1 ife and career 
adj us traen t . 



Sel f "Av/arenoss 



3 Ttie student 1 1 understand 
that what he will learn ana how 
fie can learn it is up to hinu 



Tliei.ie u 

Tf^e stuaent 1 1 learn to 

establish, altfiou^^h tentative^ 
personally relevant goals. 

1 The stuuent will realize that 
what \mi believes ir^fluences \;hat 
he be corne s . 

2 The student will use tt^e 
knowleci);e that v/hat he thinks of 
hifnsolf v/i11. affect his life 
^oa Is. 

3 Tlie stULient will evaluate how 
well he achieves his goals. 

k The i> t uden t will 

syster4iat i cal 1 y nionitor his 
prOc^ress in acliieving goals. 

3 Thie student will become aware 
of the value of recognizing his 
stren^^ths when setting ;.^oals. 



Educational Awa re 



Theme 8 

The student will recognize that 
educational experiences are a 
part of his total career 
devel opmen t . 

1 The student will understand 
how school classes and 
activities will relate to his 
use of time throu^ lout 1 ife. 

2 The student wi 1 1 understand 
relationships between 
educational experiences and 
career preparation. 
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FHurab I onnl Awa reness 



Theme 9 

The student will recognize that 
different career directions 
require varying types ot 
educational preparation. 

1 T'.e stuaent will plan the 
.post- secondary educat i onal 

experiences that will be 
required for the career of his 
cho i ce . 



Ecucat ional Av;arejness 



Ther/iC 10 

The student will reco^;nize the 
significance of >angua^e^ 

cor .putat i onaV- - a/id reasoning 
devel opr.it n^t^ and tlie r.iastery of 
content knovvleU^e as a means of 
achieving career £;oals. 



1 Tlie student v;i 1 1 
tlie re 1 at i onshi p 

in-school and 
educat i on . 



understand 
be tv/een 
on- tl»e-j ob 



2 Tlie student will analyze his 
eauCotT&foal experiences in 
reference to carreer goals.. 



Career Av/areness 



Tfieme II 

The student ^vi 1 1 understanc the 
variety of occupations found in 
the world of work. • 



1 The student wi 1 1 know the 
steps necessary immediately 
following high school to gain 
entry into his chosen career. 



Career Awareness 



Theme 12 

The student will understanc tlie 
way in which occupations relate 
to needs anu 
soc i e t y . 



f unct i ons 



of 



1 The student will arTrTcipate 
new career opportunities by 
predicting trends in advanced 
knowl edge and technol ogy . 

2 The student will .evaluate 
employment opportunities in li i s 
career area based on locals 
regional,^ ana national t rends. 

3 The student will expand his 
social involvement through 
commun i t y agenc i e s . 



Qareer Awareness 



Theme 13 

The student v/i 1 1 determi ne tlie 
worke r qua 1 i f i cat i ons re 1 a ted to 
perfoirming > th^ b^sic tasks of 
various o^ccupations. 

1 The s t u ue n t will * i d en p i fy ^ ^ 
training and method-' of ^^."^'i^n t-ry 
re 1 a ted to spec i f i c /occupik ion(^ 
areas . 

\. ' '"^ . 

2 The student S^vi 11 identify the 



1 
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worker traits ; elated to 
successful performance in 

specific occupat i ona 1 ar'eas. 



Career A\^areness 



Theme Ik 

The s^tuaent will recognize that 
his career development incluaes 
progression througii 'stP^es of 
educ^it i onal and occupaticnal 
expe r i ences^. 

1 The student vvill define and 
evaluate expected 
responsibilities in a specific 
occupation r in which he has 
expe r^i ence • . - 

2 The student will understand 
how factors may influence [lis 
vert i cal and hor i zontal mobi 1 i ty 
in a selected career. 

3 The student will apply line 
and ^ staff furictions and 
responsibilities to a specific 
career. 



Career Awareness 
Theriie 15 

Tile student will understand the 
re 1 a t i onsii i p between career and 
1 i f e - £ t y 1 e . 

1 Ttie . st-ucien t will become av^;are, 
of any life-style conflicts with 
hi s ciiGsen career . 

2 The student will examine the 



influence of expected rewards 
f rom se l ectea careers . 

'5 The student will become aware 
of the personal relationships of 
careers between career clusters. 

k The s tuden t x.wl 1 1 eva 1 uat'e 
local and national job 
oppor tun i t i es \in his chosen 
career a reS-, 



Economic Awareness 



Theme lu 

The student v;i 1 1 understand the 
relationship between personal 
economics^ life-stylev ' and 
occupational roles. 

*\ 

1 ; The student will become aware 
of!economic and life-style needs 
and their relationship to 
occupat i ona 1 rol es • 

i ^ ■ . 

2 iThe student wi 1 1 understand 
the need/'' for retraining as 
reliated to empl oyme_nt_ potent i al . 



Economi c Av;a reness 

j ^ ■ • 

j ' 
Theme y(7 

Th^ student wi 1 1 understand the 
range of social and economic 
hepe f 5 1 s assoc i a ted w 5 1 a various 
occupat ions. 

1 The student wi 1 1 under's^and 
t he range of/soc i a 1 and econom i c 
henef i ts • assoc i a ted with his 
chosen career. 



^ ^rade Twelve 



2 The stuaent will understand 
that society benefits from the 
improvement in living standards 
fp^r low socio-economic croups. 
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community^ state/ and nation* 

- 1 The student will develop 
knov^ledge" of the role fie can 

• pl<ay in regulating governmental 
effects on the economy. 



Economi c Awarenci ss 



Theme IS c 

The student vji]] understand how 
wealth is accumulated tlirough 
savings a -a investments and hbw' 
it may influencie his career and 
1 i f e-styl e. 



2 The student vvilj apply 
econom ic principles in 

predicting ♦ his career future in 
terms of community'; state^i and 
national ' employment 

oppor tun i ties. ' - 

5 The student will identify the 
predictive too Is and a gene i es he 
might use in the' future. K 



1 Tfie studDfft 
knowledge of 

, macro-systems. 

2 The stuaent 
knowledge ^ of 
i h s t i t Jt i ons . 

3 The student 
Hcnov;ledge. of 



will appl y 
economi c 



will appl y 
i nvestmen t 



will 



apply 
economi c 



micro-system': to h's future. 

k 'The , student will understand 
the relationship of economic 
security and career change. 
\' 

5 the student will coordinate 
his life-style desires and 
career choice. 



Dec i s ion Mak i n; 



Theme 20 



The student will identify and 
state personal goals as part, of 
making career decisions* / 

1 T'he student will successfully 
make dec! s ions relating -to 
personal goals. 

2 The student will-, make 
tentat i ve dec i s ions re 1 at i ng" to 
long-range career possibilities. 

A 
\ 
\ 



Economic Awareness 



Dec i s i on Mak i hp: 



Ther.ie 19 

The student will understand the 
relationship of his present and 
anticrpated occit^pr^ i ona 1 status 
to economic trends found in his 



^ 



Theme 21 = 

The ^ student v;ill become 
proficient In identifying^ and 
us i ng resource i nf ormat;i on i n 
maki ngs career dec i s ions . 



Grade Twel ve 
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1 The student v:i 1 1 refine ^ tlie 
ability to identify and -.^atl^iGr 
infori.iation needed to nake 
dccis-ioiiS ui)out career choice. 

2 Tiie stuoent will continue to 
use i nf orr a t i on in r.akin;; 
decisions about a career choice. 

5 "'llie stuoent v/i \ 1 re.^i ster 
v;i th a placeioont center. 

k Tiie student will experience 
simulated \ob intcrviev^s^ 

in--basket activities, .ano forced 
de c i s i on ni^ : i nf^. 

[■> Tfjo Student will reconsider 
i.-ioals, fornulate new ijlans, and 
recolve the differences between 
the nev; and ola ^oals and plans* 

5 Tlie , student Vv/il] ■ understand 
tiow to solve problems i various 
occupat i onal f ami ^ i es . 



Dec i 5 i on i lak i n;^ 



■^hcn^e 2 2 

The student vn 1 1 understand that 
decision making; includes 

responsible action in... 

identifying alternatives, 
se 1 ect i n;^ the a 1 ternat i ve most 
consistent with his ^^^oals, and 
taking steps to in^pler/ient a 
course of action. 

•1 The s-tudent w^i 1 1 understand 
t^he increasing need for 
fle^jibility and complexity in 
h i s <Je c i s i on-mak ing processes. 

2 Tlie stuoent will understand 
the need for continual 

evaluation and possible revision 



of dec i 5 i ons . 

3 The stuoent will analyze the^ 
factors ir^vo.lved i ins earner 
cho i ce . 

U The stuoent will "underslana 
the re 1 a t i V i t y of i riport an ce 
among influences on dec i's ions- 

5 The » stuoent wi 1 1. proj ect 
i TuVied i ate, ^ i n termed i ate, and 
lon:^-tenn effects of decisions 
on himself, family^ and society. 

G TliO student will analyze the 
influence of f;oals and values in 
the dec i s i on-f'taki ng process used 
to confirm his career choice* 



Be^i nn i ns^ CoiT^petencv 



Theme 23 

The student will develop the 
skills required to identify the 
objectives of a task, specify 
resou'^^.es regui red, ' outl ine 
procedures, perform operations/ 
and evaluate the product. 



1 The s^tudent 

entr'y-level, 

skills. 



will apply job 
prob 1 em- sol v i r»'^ 



2 Tlie student will synthesize 
simple skills in order to 
deve 1 op new, compl ex skills, 

3 The stude'Vit will understand 
long-range planning and planning 
const ra i nts . 

h The ,,s tu cent will understand 
how evaluation and rep 1 ann i n.-; 
are necessary during project 
c'.ecution in order to improve 
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the product. 
5 The 



Bc;i:inning Competency 



execute 



stuaent will pi an 
an ori<;,ina^T. project 



and 



Be;! i nn i nil Competency 



Theme' 24 . 

The student will become fan! liar 

with the use of the basic tools, 

equipment, and materials 

associated with businoss, 

commercial, and industrial 
activities. 



The 



s t uden t 



appro priate tools, 
and materials needed 
a ,t a s i'. associated 
chosen career. 



will' use 
equ i pf.ient , 

to compl ete 
v;i th Ivi s 



2 Tlie student will demonstrate 
proficiency in the car5: ana 
maintenance of various tools, ^ 
equipment, and materials at the 
job (^nt ry level . 

3 The student v/i 1 1 evaluate 
cu.^Yent safety practices in 
buciness and industry. 

h Tht, student will demonstrate 
prof i c ■ ~-ncy fn safety practices 
at the jOD en:ry level. 

5 The student: will derions c ra te 
entry-level competency in the 
use of tools, equipment, and 
materials associated witfi his 
chosen career. 



ERLC 



Theme 25 



Tfie student will 
understand i ng 
i nte.rper sonal 
resul t i .ig from 
of peoH:)le 



deve I op an 
o'* the 
re I at i on sh i ps 
t he i n te rac t i on 
in various 



occupat i ona 1. ro 1 e s . 

1 The stuaent will understand 
how relative levels of 
responsibility may infl-uence 
interpersonal reflations during 
on - 1 he - j ob t ra i n i n^^ expe r i cnce . 

2 The student v;i 1 1 demonstrate 
those i nter per sonal re 1 at ions 
skills likely to be expocteo of 
him while lookin^^ for a job. 

3 The student wi 1 1 understand 
that success in interpersonal 
relations fnay be influencea by 
another ' s percept ion of 
authority related to seniority. 



oe/u nn i n,e Competency 



Theme 26 

The student 
educat ional 



will deve 1 op the 
and occu pa t i ona 1 



competenc:y before mov i n^ to the 
next st.:ige of pre pa ration or 
entering an occupation in the 
career area of his cfioice. 

i 

1 The student will use complex 
jcomr.un i cat ion skills assoc i ated 
Avlth a' particular career 
cluster. 



2 The 
/ ref/n^ 



student vnll 
cogn i t i ve 



use and 
skills 
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associated with a particular 
career cluster. 

5 The student v/ill deinonst rate 
n^astery of , complex computational 
skills. 

4 The student will use t[ie 
ability to / read technical 
material associated with h's 
career choice. 

5 The stULicnt will refi le 
academic skills^o directly 
applicable to an occupation of 
ti i s cho i ce . 



De;: i nn i n/. Conoe tenc v 



Theme 2 7 

The student will develop the 
skills necessary for employment 
in the career of his choice. 

1 The \ student will use ins 
proficiency in communication 
skills in simulated career 
situations. 

2 The student Vv'ill deinonstVate 
knowled^^c of safety rules in ttie 
career of hi is ctidice. 

3 Tlie stucent will align his 
entry-level • skills - with his 
career desires. 



Emr ^ovabi 1 i t v Ski 1 1 s 



Theme 28 ' 

Tne s t ucen t-i-t^ i 1 1 recognize the 



implications of working, vnth 
and without supervision, 

i nde pen den 1 1 y and with ot he r s . 

1 The stuuent will identify and 
plan for a minirnum of three 
career pi a cement alternatives. 

2 The student will identify^his 
avocational pursuits and their 
impl ications for career 
p 1 acemen t • 



/ 

Emn 1 QVoh i 1 i t v Sk i 1 1 s 

Theine 29 / " \ . ^ ^ 

T^ie stLden4L^ /VnVV^: relate 
i.rif orma t i orj ^abbut himself .in 
"ije 1 ect i n[^, learning, or 

pe r form i ng du t i cs . 

1 The student will select 
several job openings for v/hich 
he is. qualified. 

2 The stude'ht wi 1 1 present an 
accurate description of 
education, training, experience, 
and related personal data to 
potent i a 1 empl oyer s throu,^h a 
variety of del ivery systems such 
as interviev/s, ' tests, and 
application forms. 

3 The student wi.l 1 select a 
career which he is capable of 
pursu i ng, bas i ng the dec i s i on on 
knov/ledge about himself and the 
selected career. 
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E r.tp 1 ovab t 1 i t v Skills 



Ti^eine 3 0 



Afetltudes and Appreciations 



\ 



Theme 3 2 



Tlio student vs/ill develop the 
vyork habits and attitudes 
nccq^ary to enter an occupation 
in the career area of his 
cho ice. 

1 The stucient will communicate 
effectively v;ith otrier people. 

2 The student vvi 1 1 meet the 
requi renents necessary for j^ob- 
entry. 



Attituaes and Appreciations 



Then^.e 31 

Tne student will recognjze the 
responsibilities to himself end 
others when accepting a task or 
job. 

1 The stuoent will * demons t rate 
benef i c I a1 rel at ionshi ps between 
himself " ana others resulting, 
'froni the pe r f orman'"ce of a' job. 



Tlie student will reco€:,nize 
individual differences and 
become tolerant fn H-i s 

interpersonal re.1 at ionshi ps . 



1 The student 
the d i f f erent 
'of others wi 
adopt them 



wi 1.1 

ideas 
thou t 



2 The stud^ 
that the 
be h^av i or s 
to the 
en v1 r^onnien t 



apprec i ate 
arcC vol ue ? 
hj&ving to 



^^|vr 



:> The^'^rtfrJent 

he value 
d i f f erences i 
progress i n 
and technoT og i 



t .wi 1 1 recogn i ze 

f erer t skills and 

ot he r conX ri-bu^te 

i chf; vin t of • . his 



v/i \\ dejr.ons t ra te 
of i nd i V i dual 
n bring in. 5 about 
social/ economic^ 
cal areas . 



2 The stu^^ent will appreciate 
that a job done well is re'^43r(i^<i 
by se 1 f -sat i sf act ion and tl)e 
recognitior cf others. 



3 The s ttiic::,ent unde r stand 

that" others., rej y upor^ hir.i to 
coinp^'ete an Accepted Job. 
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PERSONS PARTICIPATING IN THE DEVELOPMENJ 
OF THE MATRIX OF ELEMENTS AND GOALS 
OF CAREER EDUCATION 
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Acerno, RoseVle- , t 

Hackensack, N.J . 
Adams, Jerry 
/OSU* 

Adams , Walter 

CVTE** 
Addison, John 

Jefferson County, Colo/ 
Alderman, Deanna 

Jefferson County, Colo. 
Allen, Joy 

Mesa, Ariz. 
All red, Bernard 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Ammerman, Harry 

Qregon State System of Hig 

Education 
Anders jrr, Theodore R. 

Mesds Ariz. 
Andrews, Dcds 

Atlaata, Ga. 
App^le, Burton 

Pontiac, Mich. 
Aqualtna, Grace 

Hacker-sack, N.J. 
Armstrong, Melen 

OSU ' 
Arnold, Sylvia ^ 

Atlanta ,4 Ga.. 
Bachman, Da-, .s 

Jefferson County, Colo. 
5ade , Frances 

J-sfferson County, Colo. 
Bapnigan, Oean * . 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Barber, Barbara B. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Bargas,' Stephen J.- 
Mesa, Ariz. 
Barnfatl^er ,„John 

Pontiac, Midi. * 
Bart ley, Georgia 

Atlanta, Ga. 



iL^r 




V 



Batten, Anna M. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Bdttenslag, Judy 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Beach, Roy 

M iia, Ariz. 
Bedwell , Robert ^ 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Belknap, Jeanett^a. 

Mesa, Arfz^ 
-Bell, Chajc^^s 
, CVT 

B^n^, Donna 
Mesa, 'Ariz. 
Benjaminr Betty- 
Jefferson County, 
Benoist, Ja^ne 
Mesa, Ariz. 
Benton, J/6hh ^ 

CVTE 
Berg, Paul * 

Mesa, Anz, i 
Berg, Ve '^onicfe ^ 

Los Anjeles, Calif. 
Bickford^ Connie 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Black, Geneva 
Mesa, Ariz. 
Black, Elizabeth 

Mesa, 'Ariz. 
Blair, Dohald ^ 
Mesa,. 'Ar?tx., • 
Blasingame, Betty 

Atlanta, Ga. 
B m, Robert . ^ 

fferston XOunty, Col 
Btumeling, Gladys ^ \ 
;Hackensack, N.Jl , A 
Bolton, Edna C. 

Atlanta, Ga. /'Vu- 
Bonds, Ermalean ; '■^ . ^ 
Atlanta, Ga. . V^^^ v ^ 
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* .The Ohi.o State University ~~: , 

** The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 



Bordeaux, Abigail D. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Bowden, Irene 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Boyd, John 

Jefferson County, Colo. 
Boynton , Harold 0. 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Brackney, Edith E. 

Mesa, Ariz. 
• Bradley, Burton 

CVTE 

Bradshaw, Frank H. 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Bradshaw, Rodney 

Mesa , Ari 2 . 
Brake, Jane 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Braswel 1 , Carol 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Brengle, John 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Brenner, Harold 

Los Angeles , Cali f . 
Brimhal 1 , Dwayne 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Brinkerhoff, Darlene 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Brooks, Kent 

CVTE 

Brown , Margaret S. 

Atlc-^ ./Ga. 
Buett David 

CVTL 
Sums, Marilyn 

Los Angel es , Cal i f . 
Burrel 1 , Dee 

Mesa, A* iz. 
Cade, Barbara 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Cain, Joseph 

CVTE 

Cain, Rogers C. , Jr. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Calise, Ralph 

Hackensack , N.J. 
Campbel 1 , Alex 

Jefferson County, Colo. 
Campbell , Hartley 

CVTE 

Campbel 1 , Robert 

CVTE- 
Cailess, Phyllis 

Pontiac, Mich. 



Carlson, Paul 

osu 

Carrol 1 , Helen 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Carroll , Mike N. 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Caton, Eva F. 

Atl anta, Ga. 
Cawthorne, Elizabeth 

Jefferson County, Col 
Chamberlain, Dell 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Chamlee. Opal 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Charles , Dale 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Chesley, Judy 

Mesa, Ariz 
Chism, Judith A. 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Church , Ri chard L . 

Mesa, Ariz. 
Cl aycomb, CI i f ford 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cl iness , David W. 

Columbus, Ohio 
Coatney, Richard 

CVTE 

Coll ins , Sandra L. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Colston, Avis 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Conners , Joy 

Pontiac, Mich. 
Cook, Helen E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Cooke , Arthur L. 

Atl anta, Ga. 
Cooke, Winifred 

Hackensack, N.J. 
Cooper, Beverly 

Mesa, Ariz. 
■Cooper, Dorothea 

Hackensack, N.J. 
Cowan, Ruth 

'Atlanta, Ga. 
Cox, MaVissa 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Coyne, Debra K. 

Mesa, Ar'iz 
Craig, Mattie 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Crandell, Keith 

Mesa, Ariz. 



Creech, Donna 


Fitzgerald, Bili 


n _£_ T _ 1 o 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Mesa^ Ariz. 


Croniwel 1 , Roberta 


Floydj Jane 


Hackensack , N.J. 


Los Angeles , Cal if 


Cronstrom, Gordon W. 


Forbes, Adele 


Mesa, Ariz. 


Hackensack, N.J. 


Curry, Evans 


Ford, James F. 


LVI b 


OSU 


Danley, Karen 


Foreman , Ronald 


Pontiac, Mich. 


CVTE 


Daugherty, Ronald 


Foster, Brian 


CVTE 


Mesa, Ariz. 


Davidson, Ruth 


Erase , Larry E . 


Mesa, Ariz. 


Mesa Ariz. 


Dawson, Rose W. 


Free, Robert D. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Mesa, Ariz. 


De Angel is, El i sa 


Frontone , John P. 


Los Angeles , Cal i f . 


Mesa, Ariz. 


De Condo, Anthony 


Fruhl i ng , Dori s 


Hackensack, N.J. 


Hackensack, N..J. 


Devore, Jackie 


Fugate , James 


Mesa, Ariz. 


CVTE 


Downes , Mary 


Fuller, Chester 


Hackensack, N.J. 


CVTE 


Drake, Matthias 


Fulton, Paul 


CVTE 


Hackensack, N.J. 


Draper, Gladys 


Funakoshi , Candi ce 


At I an ta , ua . 


Los Angeles , Cal i f 


Drier, Harry 


Gabrian, Michael 


r\/TC 
LV 1 t 


CVTE 


Drumright, Albert 


Gardner, Leo 


Jefferson County, Colo. 


Mesa, Ariz. 


Durham, James H. 


Gatsch , Paul 


Mesa, Ariz. 


CVTE 


Dyer, Fred 


Geer, Rubye 


Jefferson County, Colo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Eagleburger, David 


Gelfand, Harold 


Mesa , Ari z . 


Los Angel es , Cal i f 


Edwards, Alfonso 


Gi ardi , Karen 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hackensack , N.J. 


E 1 1 svyorth , Reed 
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GLOSSARY 

/■ ^ 

Element - The concept of Career Education is : ivided into eiglit essential • - 

components called Career Elements. They r^epr^tsdnt areas of educatici^al develop-- 
nient, starting at the awareness levels that 'can ; in terms .of career, be specified 
in educational goals and cognitive, affective and- psychomotor behavi or^l objectives. 

Them e - This describes the relatedness of speci f i o-g^'^ statements over the entire 
span or portions of elementary-secondary school programs. Sever^al themes may he 
asisociated with each Career Elenent. They, serve to specify the br\'^a^dth and scope 
of content related to the Caree; Element. 

Goal Stat ement - This .is a general statement of- what is intended. It is mor^e 
specific than an element or theme and indicates the level of achievement expected 
for a specific grade. The goal statement is more general than a performance objecti 

Ferformance Objco tive - A perfornia^nce objective cle^a^rly indicates what the student 
who hks achieved the objective will be able to Co. In addition, the performance _ 
objective specifies in measurable teniis the -conditions undjr which the student iS;- ' 
expected to perform and the extent or degree of excellence associated with mastery 
or achievement. ^Performance objectives were originally part of the Matrix, but 
they are now placed in the curriculum units. 

Caree r /\i.) arenes(^ - A term used to describe one of the three stages of development 
for a student in tht? process of career education. It is also used a^--^ one of the 
elements of the Matrix. 
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..5ELF-AWARFNES5 



1. - The student wiH recognise the relationship of his interests, aptitudes, 

and achievemi^nts to the realization of his career goals. 

2. * The, student wi IT learn about himself in relation to his culture through 

understanding and experiencing roles. 

3.,^.Tbe student will understand, accept, and respect his own uniqueness 
as a resijlt of learning, growth and maturation. 

4. The student will understand and recognize rorces' such as social, 
economic, educational, and cultural che: influence his development. 

5. The 11 recognize that self-knowledge is related to a set or 
system of values unique to him. 

6. The student will learn to establish, although tentative,, personal Ty 
relevant goals . 

:r)lJCATIONAL AW^RENES>: 

7. The student will recognize that learning is a continuous process 
occurring in and oiitside of school. 

8. The student will recognize that educational experiences are a part of 
his career development. 

9. The student will recognize that different career directions require 
varying types of educational preparation. 

10. The- student wi 1 1 recognize uhe significance of language, computational 
and reasoning developinent , and the mastery of content knowledge as a 
means t)f achiev'r^g^ career goals. 



CARL flR. AWARENESS ^ . 

11. The student will understand the variety of occupations found i?: the 
v/orld of work. ' 

12. The student will understand the h'ay in which occupations relate to 
needs and functions of society. ' ^ 

13. The student will determine the worker qualifications rtJated to . 
performing the basic tasks of various occupations. 

14. The student will recognize that his career includes progression through 
.developmental stage? o"" educational and occupational expej^iences . 



15. The student will understand the relationship between career and 
life-style. 



ECONOMIC AWARENESS 

16* The student will understand the relationship between personal 
economics, 1 ife-style, and occu pational roles. 

17. The student will understand the range of social and economic benefits 
associated with various occupations. 

18. The student will understand how wealth is accumulated through savings 
and investments and how it may influence his career and life-style. 

19. The student will understand the relationship of his present and antic- 
ipated occupational status to economic trends found in his community, 
state, andnation. 



DECISION MAKING . . 

20. The student will ident fy and. state personal goals as part of making 
career decisions. 

21. The student will become proficient in identifying, and using resoiirce 
information in making career decisions. 

22. The student will understand that decision making includes responsible 
action in identifying al-ternati ves , selecting the alternative most 

^.consistent with his goals, arid taking steps to implement the* course 
of action. , - 

BEGINNING COMPETENCY 

23. The student will develop the skills required to identify the objectives 
.. of a task, specify \resources required,' outline procedures, perform 

operations, ancTjeA^I uate the product. 

24. The student will become familiar with the use of basic tools, equipment, 
and materials associ ated'^wi th business , commercial^ and industrial 
activities. 

25. The student wiU^develop an understanding of the interpersonal relation- 
ships resulting from the interaction of people in various occupational"^ 
roles. f ; 

26* The student will develop educational and occupationaT competency 

before moving to the next stage of preparation or entering an occupa-' 
tion in the career area of his choice. 

27. The student will develop the skills necessary for employment in the 
career of his choice, ' , 



EMPLOY ABILITY SKILLS 



28. The student will recognize the implications of working, with and 
without supervision, independently and with others. 

29. The student will relate information about himself in selecting, 
learning, or performing duties. 

30. The student will develop the work habits and attitudes necessary to 
' enter an occupation in the career area of his choice. 

ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 

31. The student will recognize the responsibilities to himself and others 
when accepting a task or job, 

32. The student will recognize individual differences and become tolerant 
in his interpersonal relationships. ' ^ ■ 
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PREFACE . . 




Four major "model" programs in career education are currently 
being funded by the newly-created National Institute d£ Education 
(NTE), after having been transferred to it from the U. S. Office of 
Edutation in 1972. The four models are called the school-based, 
employer-based, home-based, and rural residential models. 

The "school-based" program^ began as the Comprehensive Career 
Education Model (CCEM) , also referred to as Model I. CCEM is cur- 
- rently be ing developed by the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education (CVTE) at the Ohio State University in cooperation with 
six local education agencies (LEAs): Atlanta, Georgia; Hackensack, 
New Jersey; Jefferson County, Colorado; Los Angeles, California; 
Mesa, Arizona; and Pontiac, Michigan. 



^Goals of the Comprehensive Career Education Model 

The CCEM approach is a systematic design for a new educational 
program tb insure that upon Cleaving school, students will be pre.- 
pared for cont tnuingeducation and/or for immed^.ate employment* The 
program is designed tot students in grades K-12,^ . ^ 

The first product to be created for the CCQI program was a set 
of over one thousand goals, published by CVTE in August, 1972 as Devel 
opmental Program Goals for the ^Comprehensive Career^^ucation Model , 
Preliminary Edition . The goals., contained in 4fhis document were deyel.- 
oped in the fall of 1971 by CVTE with the help of the LEAs. They 
constitute one definition of career education in tenns of pupil ^ 
learning. The goals are ptogr6ssivfely sequenced. starting with career 
awareness in 'the elementary grades andVioving through career explor- 
ation in: the. junior high grades to career preparation in the^senior 
high grades. . ^ ^ , 

Use of Cgals Within CCEji P^ogranr . The goals liave been used sinci 
the fall of 1971 as- the intellectual framework for the entire prq- • ^ 
gram and have been put to ma^'uses. Specifically, they have been 
used to help identify pre-e^sbfhg curriculum mat^rjb*!^' schools 
could use to accomplish tl^^^^ls, to classify thOTe pre-eiclsting 
materials to determine what-^additional materials need tp be developed 
for a complete curriculum based on the goals, and to guide the crea- 
tion of. a number of products, including the ref inement/revlslon/dev^lr 
opment of approximately 150 curriculum units averaging twenty hours 
of classroom instruction each. ' , * 

The goala-were also used by the Institute for Educational Devel- 
opment acting as Eternal program evaluator to assess the first 45. 
of the 150 curriculum units through' field trials during 1972*73. ^ 
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Outside Interest in the CQEM Goals , Th6 creation and publica- 
tion ^of"The"3eveTogme^ aroused considerable na- 
tional interest outside the program itself, A .number of state edu- 
cation, depa/tments« local school districts y career education projects 
and others interested In care r education have expressed a desire 

* to use the CCEM goals to help establish goals for their owp programs, 
to select ins1:riu:tionar materials , to develop hew instructional 

, materials, or for other purposes, 

I ng the CCEM Pieyelopmental Program Goals 

When the go£il^ wer,e originally developed by CVTE and the LEAs 
irt the fall of 1$71, the program was being supported by the-U.S, 
Office of £<jiu:ation. When the project was -transferred from the 
Office of Education tQ» the National Institute of Education (NIE) in' 
1972, the goals were'al^ready in active use within the CCEM program f 
and had already aroused widespread dutside interest. Given the , 
central position of the goals as the intellectual framework for 
CXl&i and the influence thjey were exerciaiag over th^ creation of 
CCEM product;s such as the approximately 150 curriculum unrts men- 
. tioned above, an<} given the degree of outside interest in the goals 
.inasmuch as they constituted- the ;nost elaborate currently-available 
Mefini-tion of career education in terms of pupil learning, NIE found 
itself faced with a situation requiring important, decisions . How 
should the Developmental Program Goals be used? Should they con- 
tinue to serve as the .intellectual framework for CCEW? Should NIE. 
extend the Office of Education's decision to fund the creation of 
curriculum units, based on the go^ls? Should the goals be generally 
. circulated* to ^tsiders interested in career education? Should 
the goals be significantly modified before further^ use inside the 
project' ind "before circulation outside the project? 

Faced with these decisions » ^^E asked lED as external evaluator 
to conduct an independent appraisal from several different vantage 
points r The appraisal was to accomplish three objectives: 

To advise NIE as to whether It should authorize 
continued use of the goals inTt^heir current form 
within the CCEM program, whether it should circu- 
late tne goals to persons outside the program for 
their own use |« and whether it should commission 
modifications and/or the creation of alternatives 
to the CCEM goals. 

To. supply information to CVTE and the LEA.S, both, 
of who^ ar*^ the chief users of the goals at the 
present tL-pe, as to how the goals might be used 
and/or modified. 

To supply outside users of the goals with advice 
as to whether and how they might be used. 
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SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 



The organizations and agencies involved, in producing CCEM Develop- 
mental Program Goals and/or this report about them are as follows: 

1. National Institute of Educat:ion > NIE is the research and 
development agency of the U. S. Department of Healtli, Education, and 
Welfare for the field of education. Created by Congressional enact- 
ment in 1972, NlE is intended to become for education what the National 
Institute of Health lias become for the medical sciences. The Career 
Education Task Force, which Is responsible for the four major model 
programs in career education including CCEM (Model I), is primarily in- 
terested in the creation of research-based, validated findings, proce- 
dures f and materials* for the conduct of career education. 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education . CVTE is one 
of a number oS \iniversity-based research and development cdhters estab- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education in the 1960's. 'It is one of two 
such centers concentrating its efforts in carfeer education*-- Currently, 
CVTE draws its' primary financial support from the National Institute of 
Education, both for its basic, ongoing progi^fims of resea'rch alW ^develop- 
ment and far such large-scale special projects as CCEM. 

3. Six Cooperating LEAs . The six LEAs chosen to work jointly with 
CVTE in creating CCEM wei'e selected in, the summer of 1971* Over 70 poten- 
tial site^ were nominated by the USOE Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education. The candidate sites were reduced to 12 by a study of 
documents and the 12 finalists were* ^ite visited by expert panels. Siy 
were chosen ^as having made a strong beginning in career aducation and as,- 
having the potential to join with CVTE in creating CCEM, Demographic in- * 
formation about the LEAs is available from the Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, Brian FitcH', Project Director. 

A*. The Institute for Educational Develo^ment . lED is a non-profit 
educational, research and developm^ent organization located in New York City 
and affiliated with the Educational Testing Service of , Princeton, New 
Jersey. lED has served as e-xternaf evaluator of the CCEM Project almost 
since its inception, first under sub-contract to CVTE and currently upder 
Contract to NIE. Among its o^er duties, lED is responsible for develop- 
ing instruments and proced^Hf^s for field testing CCEM curriculum units. 

■ .• . ; ■ . 
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lED believes that an appraisal of the CCEM goals entails two 
separate sets of questions: 1) What is the quality of the CCEM 
goals as an intellectual product, and 2) how acceptable and how 
useful are the goals in the opinipns of various users? Moreover, 
lED believes that the answers to each set. of questions need not 
\ be sought from the same sources and need not be related to each other; 

The first set of questions has to do with the adequacy of the 
goals as an intellectual framework for the CCEM progra!^^: is there 
a logical structure underX^ng the organization and interrelations 
of the goals? Do the goals stand on a sufficient research base as 
to what students can and/or should learn for career success? Are 
the goals adequate to guide curriculum selection or curriculum devel- . 
opmeiif^ ♦ 

The second set of questions h^s to do with theyacceptability 
taf the goals to various consumers and practitioners^ whose endorse- 
ment of career education is essential to Its ultl'mate adoption in the 
schools: Would school board members want to adopt the goals for the 
schools? Would professional personnel think it desirable as well as 
feasible to accomplish the goals? Would employers , seek to employ high 
school graduates who had achieved the goals? 



Two Conferences 

Accordingly, lED conducted two separate two^-day conferences in- 
volving tv;o separate sets of participants, one conference to consider 
the first set of questions and another to consider the secqpd set. 

The first confer^ce brought together a number of highly competent 
scholars to present and discuss commissioned papers treating the CCEM 
goals from viewpoints suitable to their backgiDounds and specialties,. 
That conference was held on March 13-14 ;* 1973 at Airlie House, Virginia, 
It i|(as attended by representatives of/HNlE, CVTE, and the LEAs. A more 
^detailed description of the proceedings and results appears in the next 
section qf this report. 

. . ■ i \ ' ■ ■ 

The second conference convened re presents tivej^ of a number of groups 
whose viewpoints about the goals of career education would be influential 
in/determining^whether the program would be widely adopted* These rep- 
resentatives came from scattered geographic locat/Lons and^a diversity of 
backgrounds. They were asked to reid the CCEK I]fevelopmental Program 
Goals in advance of the conference but were not ^sked to write- formal 
papers. That conference was held on Jun^7-8,' 1,^73 in Chicago, IllinoiSo 
It was also attended by representatives of NIE,/CVTE, and the LEAs. ■ The 
major viewpoints expressed by the participants are sunnlarized in a tater 
section of this report. * . j 
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CONFERENCE 1 



Nine Scholars 



Assess the Ini'ellectun"' Quality . 
,of the Developmental Prog«.'3m 'Goals 
Airlie House, Virginia 
March 13-14, ,1973 



Ninb recognized scholars were asked to pi^epare and present cri- 
tiques of the goals from one of .eight critical vantage points. (be- 
cause of the special interest 'NIE has in the utility of the goals 
for curriculum development, an additional paper was commissioned on 
that particular, sub ject , making a total of nine papers for eight to- 
pics.) The scholars and the particular vantage points assigned to 
them for examining the goals are listed below": 



Critical Vantag,e Point 

1. ^ Logical Structure 

2. Value I^ase 

3. Research Base ^ 

4. Developmental Psychology 



5. Utility in Curriculum 
Selection 

•6. iJtii^ity in Curriculum 
. Development 



7. Acceptability to ,t;he 
Profession and to the 
Public 

8. Future Relevance 



Scholar 

EGON G. CUBA, Indiana University 

DAVID W. ECKER, New York University 

DONALD E. SUPER, Teachers College, 

Columbia University 

DOROTHY H. EICHORN, University of 

California at Berkeley 

W. JAMES POPHAM, University of Ca-lifypiia 
at Los Angeles 

JOSEPH J.SCiiWAB, University • of Chicago 

(Additional Taper: ELLIOTT W. EISNER 

Stanford University) 

ROALD F. CAMPBELL, Ohio* State University 



SCOTT GRE,ER, Northwestern University J 
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After each scholar had presented his paper, his views were discussed 
by the other scholars in attendance. 

The conference was chaired by David Hampson, director of the' 
school-based Career Education Model for NIE. Members-j^of the IKD 
staff attended,, as did observers from CVTE and the six LEAs . A com- 
plete list of participants appears in the frontx^f this document. 
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Major Viewpoints Expressed by the Nine^Scholars 

Because each scholar was assigned a separate topic, their views 
cannot be consolidated or reported collectively. Indeed, th^ separate 
views of each scholar cannot be suiranarized readily. > The papers appear- 
ing in tVie Appendix should be read in full. 

If the conference were to 'be suiranarized in one sentence, it would' 
be this: The nine scholars were not pleased with the CCEM goals. -While 
they recognized the extremely difficult circumstances under which the C 
CCEM developers did their work, they found their product unacceptable. 
The scholars, in short, refused to drop their qualify standards in judging 
the CCEM set of goals because they were produced in haste in order to - 
launch the project', ^^ile the sch lars recognized that CVTE tried to 
serve what it thought to be the U.b. Office of Education's interest in • 
creating a high-visability, nationally prominent project in a top priority 
area; tho scholars said flatly that the government's real interests were 
poorly served by a contractor who acted. against his own better judgment - ' 
even if \ander government duress. They underlined' the responsibility of 
the scholarly community in undertaking government contracts to give the 
government the benefit of their best /advice an^ , if . necessary , to refuse 
work that Tcould not be successfully undertaken under the time and con- 
ditions alhowed. 

The following paragraphs will se^vevto give some of the flavor of 
the individual papers and of t,he discussion that followed each one during 
the/ con'f erenco . The statements ate paijaphras^d (or quoted without specific 
indication) , from the'papers and from the remarks made^ at the conference. 

. . ■' ^ 

Logical Structure /E)2;on G. Cuba • 1^^. ^ / 

There are at least six defects that can be characterized as primarily 
. logical in nature : ' ^ ' ^ 



1. Failure to c|ucidato dj^ f initively the purpose or go lis of 
the modej »and matrix. - ^ 

2. Confusion on basic theoretical orientations and operational 
terms. ' , 

. 3.^ Questionable appropriateness of the eight elements underlying 
the matrix, on the grounds of: 

- . * 

a . Ambiguity surroXinding their source . ' 

b. Likely invalidity of the claim that they constitute 
a necessary and sufficient set. 

c. Existence of contingent relationships among them that 
are not" taken account of . f 



\ 
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d. Lack of explicated Relationship to the develop- 
mental staged that are postulated as basic to the 
Career Education Model. - , ' 

. * 

4. " !L,ack of an adequate base forejudging inclusion-exclusion 
of substantive elements of the matrix. 



•^te 



5. Lack of a sequencing-integrating mechanism that generates 
the grade level steps projected in the matrix. 

6. Failure to relate the matrix or aodel to the criteria 
that the^ developers themselves propose./ 



an 



Pespite these flaws, the development of the CCEM goals represents 
exceptional effort because of|tits attempt to be comprehensive, to 
involve different points of view drawn both from the literature and from 
the j3r^t3L6ners in the field, to try Delphi techniques to keep all workei 



workers 

>inf opneoi Qurlng^ a national effort, and so~on/ These .procedures were 
better tns«^-on^^^^ in a typical situation. \ 

Although the substance of the goals is not very good, the organiza- 
tional structure is quite good. The work represents^ a major starting 
point. ' \ 

\ ' 

Value Bage/ DaVid W> Ecker 

The Developmental Program Goals does not argue the case for career 
education; it merely asserts what its adherents desire in the way of goals, 
with no discussion of why these goals are desirable. The work denies the 
possibility of counter-arguments and thus of rational acceptance or rejection 
of iC as a proposal for changing what happens now in the schools. Instead, 
it may^ct as a kind of Rorschach • test for the political, social, or educa- 
cational values held by the critics. 

The work appears to be the offspring of a misalliance between the 
cognitive and behavioral approaches to curriculum building: \lt exhibits 
the defects of both^pd^nts au'd few of their strengths. No tfheoretical 
concepts e presented afid no student behaviors described.' 

Because the theories which yielded the concepts which yielded the 
elements of career' education ^^re not idehy.f ied, scholars as well as 
laymen are not, able -to check even f or ^the^ccuracy of translation' from 
theory to practiceii^^ At the\ other end of the scale, the 15^-odd goci3. 
statements are/still not descriptions of observable behaviors. Thus, th^ 
reader (including prospective clients for career education) cannot critic- • 
ally examine either end oT- t^e continuum, from conceptual base to behavioral 
outcomes. ■■ ' \ I " ^ 

^ " / ' ' 

Questions concerning what ia, what could be, ^what ought to be, and' 
what will be the case in career eiducation should be ^answered unambiguously 
in descriptive, hypothet Ic^il, prescriptive, and predictive language,- res- 
pectively. Aiid, ideally, scJsentif ic and phild%<iphical inquiry would pro- 
vide clear option^ for political, social and educational decisions. 
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The assumptions held by the ^ autl^rs are basically a coTnt>inat ion ' ^ 
of (1) the behavioristic belief that people will do what is good for 
them when they are rewarded for doing so, and what is good for thetr. in 
the classroom should be determ'ined by specialists and teachers; and (2) 
the cognitivistic belief that when people know what their career choices 
are, and which choice is good for them, then they will choose what is good 
for them, the range of choices being determined by the needs of sociiity. 

The proper balance of aesthetic and "practical" concerns is, o'f 
course, a central problem of contemporary life, and the value orientation 
of any curriculuja reform will have a bearing upon this relationship. 

Research Base/Donald E« Super 

The, methodology of et^tablishiag the concepts, themes and goals 
involves the use of experts', but their expertise is neither questioned 
nor made cleaifo 

Evidence of the need for grade placement of, and traits underlying 
the, elements , "themes and goals is not adduced. A reader who knows the 
research in several related areas can recognise the implicit research 
base in many instances, the unsupported propositions in others, and the 
assumptions which are contradicted 'by avail/iblc evidence in still others. 
Th© early expectation of self -awareness , the shocking shortness of the 
exploratory process, the premature postulating of definitive decisions 
and the poor provision for reassessment and re-evaluat ion,._are examples 
of failure to make good use of the research base, failures which should 
make a cautious user of the Goals question every assumption. ';5iMefly, 
those concerning Self Awareness, . Career ' Awareness (as contrasted with 
Occupational, to create a new element) and Decision Making most often 
need questioning; those concerning Educational Awareness ar^d Beginning 
Competency are occasionally to be questioned; and those cx>fte^«idng 
Occupational Awareness (to rename an element) Ecorrpiaijf>''^vareness , 
Employability Skills, and Atti'tudes and Appreciati,0fis a^i^r to this 
reviewer to be best supported b^?^^^re^earch. 

Test authors are *expect.ed to report on the reliability and validity 
o^f their, instruments, and fest development specialists have' carefully 
aborated upon their constructs, m^^ods, and ways of reporting Con- 
cerning them. Is it too much to expet^t curriculum developers to do the 
same? "'The original and continuing contracts with the Center for Vocational 
Education at the Ohio State University may not have contemplated nor per- 
mitted development work on the scale which became necessary in order to 
achieve effectively the basic contract goals o The Center cannot therefore 
be* faulted for these defects, but defects they remain. 
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The "^ssumpt ions held by the authors are basically a combination 
of (1) ;.'ie beliavloristic belief that people will do what is good for 
them when they are rewarded for doing so, and what is good for t'lem in 
the classroom should be determined by specialists and teachers; and (2) - 
the cognitivistic belief that when people know what their career choices 
are, and which choice is ;7.ood for them, then they will choose what is good 
for them, the range of choices being determined .by the needs of society. 

The proper balance of aesthetic and "practical" con'cems is, of 
course, a central problem of contemporary life, and -the value orientation 
of any curriculum reform will have a bearing upon t;his relationship. 

Research Base/Donald E, Super 

The methodology of establishing the concepts, themes and goals, 
involves the use of expert-s, hut their expertise is neither questioned 
nor made clear.o 

Evidence of the need for grade placement of, and traits underlying 
the elements, themes and goals is not adduced, A reader who knows the 
research in 55everal related areas can recognize the implicit research 
base in many instances, the unsupported propositions in others, and the 
assumptions which are conttadictiid by available evidence in still' others. 
The "(Barly expectation of selfTaw.^r-bness, the shocking shortness of the 
exploratory process, the prematura postulating of definitive d<:icisions 
and the poor provision for reassessment and re-evaluation-, are examples 
of failure to make good use of the research base, failures which should 
make a cautious user of the Goals question every assumption. Briefly, 
those concerning Self Awareness, Career Awareness (as contrasted with 
OccupationSj/^^J:^ create a new element) and Decision Making most often 
need questioning; those concerning Educational Awareness and Beginning 
Gompetency are occasionally ,to be questioned: and those concerning 
Occupational Awareness (to rename an element) Economic Awareness, 
Empioyability Skills, and Attitudes and Appreciations appear to this 
reviewer to be best supported by research'. 

Test authors are expected to repoi^t on the reliability and validity 
of tb^eir instruments, and test development specialists have carefully 
elabo.rated upon ^heir constructs, methods, and ways of reporting con-' 
cern-ing them. Is it too much to expect curriculum developer s to do the 
same?^ The original and continuing contracts with the Center for Vocationa 
Educa:tion at the Ohio State University may not have contemplated nor per- 
iT^itted development work on the scale vhlch became necessary in order to 
achieve effectively the ba?;ic contract goals o The Center cannot therefore 
be ."aulted for th^^ defects, but defects they remain. 




Developmental Pshcholo^y /Dorothy H> Eichorn 

Given the nature of the model and of developmental psych'blogy, 
assessing the appropriatenes^' of ^ach goal for each element grade ^ 
by grade is not feasible. First, one caiiftot really evaluate in 
terms of career education when the goals are stated in terms of 
occupational education. Second, the way'. in which many of the goals 
are stated is so general that the developmental level intended can- 
not be inferred.^ Third, whether some goals are to/be implemented 
primarily through existing curriculum or through a separate curriculiun. 
with units ' for each element is not clear. Fourth, ho. developmental 
psychologist can be sufficiently knowledgeable about the data and 
theories bearing on all of the eight elements since the substantive 
topics encompassed by developmental psychology are too numerous and 
diverse. Fifth, not only is there no single definitive theory of 
development, there is no such theory with even so circumscribed a 
topic as socialization to sex roXes . It is my observation that ev^n 
the mo^t thoroughly researched topics provide only a framework of 
suQcessive levels, each of which spans an age (and, hence, grade) range. 
Sixth, in the absence of definitive data about the influence of exper- 
ience and training, one runs the risk of confusing what is with what 
might be jgiven optim'al conditions. 

Under this set of circumstances, the most useful strategy is to 
outline problems or pitfalls- in the goals and tO- SLimmarize some of the 
most relevant findings from the research literature. 

A njmnber of the statements in tl:^ description of the elements 
Imply a more advanced level of development than either empirical data 
or developmental theories .now available suggest is typical. The goals 
may be inappropriate in either or- both of two senses: 1) the level of 
conceptual ability required or 2) the degree of personal stability and 
integration demrinded. 

Research findings lead one to question at 'leasr three emphases in 
the CCEM goals: 1) the strong stress on the future, even lor elementary 
school children, 2) the emphasis on monetaify and status rewards which 
may "turn off" some students and parents, and 3) the^pressure on teachers.'<" 
and students to (determine "what the child is and wants". If teacher and 
pupil fail to disrrover what is ^unfolding and blossoming," and if such 
failure leads to low self-esteem, th,e ultimate objfectives will be thwarted 

There is- too little attention in the "book/^io individual differences 
±n rates of development in the various ele3fKU:Sj with no place for the 
late bloomer intellectually or for the late maturer with his associated 
retardation in social interests. The lack of attention* to individual 
differences combined with the pressures noted above, produce the danger 
that the goals will promote conformity and mediocrity. Translation of 
goals into a dictum of "Know thyself and please be re;filistic" not only 
leaves little room for the creative person but can also result in per- 
petuation of a caste system. 
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Utility in Curriculum Selection/W, James Popham • 

Developing the CCEM set of goals was far too ambitious. One 
suspects that this project represents the classic syndrome of the 
federal government's providing immense financial resources while 
failing to recognize that it takes time--a long time--to, assemble 
a sufficiently large talent pool to accomplish the intended tasks. 
It appears that the project staff embarked on a tremendous effort 
sans requisite talent. 

Thil is not an innocuous document which, .as so many others of 
this sort, may be shelved quietly in curriculum library archives. 
It is a corneVstone^ document that may enhrince or corrupt future 
acitvities. As such, the document will have to bear a heavy develop- 
mental load. And, unfortunately, -this cornerstone appears to be made 
of pumice instead of granite. 

One would expect a well documented rationale not only giving the 
reasons for formulating the goals in a, particular fashion but also de- 
tailing the step-by-step procedures. On this score the document is 
completely unacceptable. 

■ i> 

The goals are ex&remely general; Too many are better suited for 
projective tests than'for inducing lucidity regarding instructional in- 
tentions. 

Any defensible taxonomy must strive toward category delimijtations 
which lead to mutual exclusivity and exhaustiveness . Neither of these 
characteristics is satisfied by the CCEM goals . 

There is no analytical hierarchical structure which would permit 
curriculum deisgners to derive an instructional sequence or to determine 
how the 104 cells interact with one anothe:". There are many overlaping 
or even coatradictory goal statements* Statisticians and researchers 
have theirV beloved tables of random numbers. It is possible that CCEM 
has suppli^ career educators with a table of random goals. 
^ / 

For Jthese reasons, the CCEM goals have little utility for selecting 
any kind pf curriculvim materials:, standard textbooks, self -instructional 
products, or instructioual units. For that purpose--bat by no mepVis 
limited to that purpose-'- the goals have almost no value. \ 

Utility in Curriculuia Development/ Joseph J. Schwab 

Certain faults are sufficiently conspicuous in the CCEM goals to 
be disturbing: 1) they omit or misrepresent aspects of the subject 
matter with which they deal (e.g., self awareness, decision making, 
economics), 2) they call for behavior Inappropriate to the age-grade 
level to which they are applied, 3) where sequences are involved, steps 



are overlooked or an entire sequence may be lost, 4) crucial terms 
*are undefined, and 5) lesser terms are vague and, consequently, 
some goalsNstsitements approach meaninglee sness • 

TeachersXwill often struggle to^^^oduce curriculum materials and 
processes fromVoai statements so marreS^ ^ut the likely outcomes are 
not promising, Vhey may become frustrated and produce nothing; they 
may devise goals \to replace those they cannot interpret; they may 
ci^eate something v^hich is miseducative or non-educative. Goals may ^ 
arise from the values held by the planning group, from the values held 
.by so.neone else for whom the planners are writing goals, or from the 
valuas underlying a central idea from which the planners try to 'elaborate 
goalj?. Whatever the case, the problem of deciphering broad values-- 
even those held semi-consciously by the planners themselves--is extremely 
difficult. Moreover, formulating goals for education involves inter- 
preting^ and applying facts from the behavioral sciences--sociology , 
psychology , anthropology, personality theorV, economics, and so on„ 

The deciphering of broad values and the selection, joining, and ap- 
plication of facts fr^om the behavioral sciences are both exceedingly 
difficult. 

Apart ftom those difficulties, broad ^values are not widely shared in 
the pluralistic American culture. Teachers and curriculum makers are 
likely to have a value set which differs significantly from the planners 
who provided them with the goals. Most certainly, different groups of 
teachers and curriculum makecs--urban and rural, suburban and inner city; 
Protestant, Catholic, an,d Jew, Eastern European, Scot and Southern Italian 
will owe allegiance to different sets of values. Thus teachers and cur- 
riculum makers are unlikely to produce curriculum which correspond to the 
wants- of the planning group. 

Two additions to the CCEI4 goals would help c larify 'communication be- 
^ tween those who wrote the goals and those who are expected' to use them. 
One would consist of brief treatises (10-20 well-phrased, printed pages) 
on '^ach of the eight elements. Such an addition would not only improve 
communication, it would improve the set of goals by confronting' their 
writers with the problem of estimating their own mastery of the subject 
under discussion, giving them an occasion for c larif yiiig and adding to 
that mastery, aind providing them a basis for identifying and correcting 
poorly phrased -and incomplete goal statements. 

A second addition/v70uld consist of cujrricular bits (a lesson-plan, 
a description or transcript of a few minutes of instruction) j-jhich in- 
dicate at crucial places in the set of goals what is and is not intended 
by the goal statement . . . ' 

Finally, goal statements are bri^ef descriptions of forms to be im- 
posed on children. \>Jhen the goal statement is unqualified, it suggests . 
a "universal" form to be imposed upon all children alike, regardless of 
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differences which 'may exist among them. Yet children do differ and goal 
statements ought to take that into account. The proposer -of goals ought 
, to identify ways in which children are likely to differ from group to 
group and how the goals ought to be modified or qualified accordingly. 
There is little of this in the CCM goals. " . 

\ 

Utility in Curricalum Development/Elliot W. Eisner . ^ 

Perhaps th^^; most significant problem in the first section of the 
document is th'^ lack of clarity concerning the central concept around ' 
which the work is based- -career education. Althougl, in some places 
career educr^tion se^s to refer to preparation for the world of work, 
in other places it seems to suggest a much broader set of goals, goals 
which refer to the development of ^vocational interests and' general in- 
tellectual skills not specifically related to the world of work. While 
the document says that career education is not ^the same as ' vocational 
education, it does not offer a well-argued conception of what the dif- 
ference.s are and in what way career education differs from what is now 
provided in school, programs. It is not clear whether the heart of 
career education is to provide vocational guidance to students,' to 
develop certain habits of mind that will make them economically productive, 
to help them learn to reflect critically on life as their jnajor career, or 
to provide an exploration of various occupations so that students 'can 
selecft ones closest to their interest and aptitudes; 

The document does not argue for the inclusion of career education in 
school curriculum. , The ^^rationale" that is provided in the document is 
not an argument , -but a listing of goals and a description of the elements 
used to generate ^lem, ' Tlie work needs both a normative' conception of de- 
sirable educational ends -and practice and the necessary emfiirical data 
that provide factual support for the values espoused. 

Tliere is ambiguity as to whether the career education curriculum is 
an independent "subject matter" curriculuir., <iome thing like driver education, 
biology, or ecological studies, or whether it is to be integrated into 
existiYig s,ubject matter curricula. If the goals are to be used to develop 
curriculum, this mast be clarified. 

It is also not clear what is meant by a comprehensive career education 
model. Does "model" mean a description of the parts that constitute career 
education curriculum, or .the arrangement of^the parts- and their interaction, 
or a description oi: the ground^ for including the eight elements? 

The mi*ssion statements are useful for enabling educators to obtain a 
general sense of what is being emphasized grade -by-grada^. Although it is 
difficult to know v;hether the mission statements are vlE^wed as necessarily 
sequential grade-by-grade, they are useful as a basis for * generating the 
goal statements that follow from them. ' 
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Can the document be used to develop curricula? The answfer to 
that question is yes, but the answer needs to be qualified in several 
ways: . > 

1) The book ^ives no set of transformation rules or 
curriculum logic that enables one unambiguously 
to formulate resources, cues, settings and ma- 
terials that are deemed a) related in some 
psychological way to .the goal, and b) useful in 
facilitating student learning toward ^.hat goal. 
There is no logic given for thfe curriculum de- 
velopers to check out their judgments aboiit what 
learning activities and materials' would be needed 
to accomplish the goals. ' 

2) Given" a curriculum development team with high 
levels of intelligence, good experience in cur- 
riculum development and skill in developing 
learning opportunities that are attractive to 
students and teachers, the goal statements are 
useful . ^ , 

3) School districts that use the document to develop 

. ;• curriculum materials - -for these will be needed in . - 

addition to priute^ syllabi- -will need to provide 
consultation,' .in-service training, and supportive ' 
supervision to classroom teachers. 

Acceptability to the Profession and to the Public/Roald F. Campbell 

I think the CCEM goals are an example of over-reach, over -promise , 
and over -kill. Over-reach is foun(^ in the attempt to make career educatio 
the total school program. I do not believe that all of education should 
be utilitarian in nature. There is a world of art, of music, of thought, 
as -well as a world of work. ' Over-promise appears in the words "a new 
educational strategy that will ensure that upon leaving school students 
will be prepared for career pursuit whether it involves direct employment 
or continuing education^^. I see no way by whi cli^ Lh^ u tftcome canTe 
guaranteed for all persons* Over -kill exists in 'the 1,500 goal statements 
The generation of themes, cells, and items seems to have become a game, 
perhaps satisfying to the developers but completely unworkable to, the 
teachers . ' 

I am concerned about the assumptions which appear to underlie the 
goals. Here are several I would reject: 

1) Our industrial system and the work arrangements in 
,it are givens . The system itself is not to be 
questioned. Rather, persons are to be prepared 
, to plug into it. 



- 2) The world of work seems to constitute the whole 
of life. Apparently,, there is -no place for the^ 
world 6f leisure, the world of aesthetics, or 
. the world of thought, 

. 3) Education is to be completely utilitarian \n 

c nature: the school is to make prepar^i^nifor 

work its central thrust. / : . ^ " 

4) Learning is a matter of direction; there is 

almost no mention of learning as a matter of } 
discovery, 

. 5) Curriculum makers will decide what is to be 

taught and teachers will be told to teach it. 
There seems to be no place for the teacher 
,as a wise adult, as a diagnostician, as a 
program planner, as an arranger of the^environ- 
' ment, or even as a warm* person. 

As to the ^acceptability of the goals, I see'^ the profession muth 
d3,vided with most teachers likely to ignore the projected program, I 
see students who experience good teaching in the program finding much 
of it acceptable. But since relatively few' teachers are apt to accept 
and effectively implement the program, not many students will likely 
have the optioa of accepting or rejecting it. As to pa;rents and the 
public generally, I think the reaction ma> be mixed, with many parents 
rejecting the program once its ^ full import is understood. 

Here are some modifications which might make the ^oals more acceptable 

1) Correct over-reach. Instead of career education 

attempting to take over both academic and vocational 
education, it might be defined more precisely to*^n- 
clude only career awareness and career preparation ♦ 
^ Tiiis would 'assume the existence of other main threads 

in the total school program, 
# 

^2) Correct over-promise. While the school can probably 
help some students get ready for the work world, it 
cannot ensure a place for all. There are too many 
other variables affecting the employment situation. 

3) Correct ovejr-kill. Thirteen grade level differentiations * 
* * seem quite impossible; perhaps divisions of K-3, 4-6, 

/7-9, and 10-12 would be more realistic. Also, if the 
definition of career education were restricted, at least 
half of the eight elements and half of the 32 themes 
couid be dropped. Collapsing grades and eliminating 
elements could reduce 416 cells to 64 cells. 



4) Modify the implied basic assuinpti(ons so that the * 

world of work is not the total wirld and the total 

purpose of the school is not simply preparation 
for the world of work. 



Future Relevance/Scot t Gre^r 

Let us look at the projected world, the projected program, and 
the cons iquences of their combination. 

First, we can expect a continual increase in tbe symbol-using, 
peoj5Te manipulating, service oriented work-force. Second, we can 

expect a continuing increase in the number, size, and power of 
bureaucratic groupS. 

Consequently, privilege in the future will not be very different - 
from Wliat we know; it will be based upon the degree route, and that is 
exactly what we are givfen in the goals document. The model is a 

good, logical statement of what i^ generally believed. It departs in 
some ways from the decalogue and does so in good ways . Thus, I like 
(1) the notion. that people can be taught conceptual thinking early and 
can therefore develop great power to generalize which (2) gives them 
great flexibility in handling a wide range of contingencies in the 
future and^^) allows tentative solutions which are conducive to 
(4) future growth 

However, what kind of product can we expect from this kind of regimen? 
We have the other-directed person l\ere and with no apology: the homon- 
culus who emerges looks .very much like a good union man in a mass industry 
where not muc;^ happens outside the mechanical goods -flow; he looks like 
the very likable and efficient public sei*vaht; he looks, above all, like 
the very successful public school teacher,, I suspect . Delphi does, indeed, 
give you back Delphi, 

However, the program is weak in that it does not really tell a 
neophyte liow to make it' or, failing that, how to make out. We should be 
quite candid about what make^ our system work, alerting the neophyte to 
such factors as these: ^ ' . 

1) A. basic ^^a^sumption of aj.1 bureaucracies is that the 
preservation of the control system takes precedence 
over any objective output of the system. A basic 
assumption of all bureaucrats is that the preser- I 
vation of their own place in the' role system takes ! 
precedence over all objectives of the system. 

2) Unofficial rewards are what makes the system go. If 
you want individual contributions, you have to reward 
them. All organizations do by graft, corruption, or 
more generally favoritism. 
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3) Promotion is not usually a result of^what grades 

you make on a test ; /^Inon-univer sal" criteria fre- . 
quently determine VThether or not you make it. We 
should teach neophytes how those criteria can kill them. 

^) Age, sex, ethnicity, and education can work for you 
or against you in the world of work. For instance, 
woman and men always operate in a world in which the 
dimensions of sexual attractiveness is a factor. 

5) Corporate groups control jobs, protect their *^assetSf 
ead organize privilege. Take the Rockefellers and 
Katanga. Take the labor unions. 

I* had the terrible feeling as I read the goals that.wQ were dealing 
with a system within which the docile taught docility, but a competitive 
docility. Like Soviet bureaucracy, it has all the faults of collectivism 
but few of the virtues. -It could teach conformism yet have little place 
for the collective good, the public interest, the human race. Ihere.^.is 
little concern for social v/armth, protection of others, for plain coiut ' 
munion. It would perpetuate grade competition and lukewarm tolerance 
with, I am afraid, Devil take ».the hindmost* Yet it does go along well 
with Riesman's notion of the~otjfiefr"diTecte the^^orld of get-"^ 

along. ' <^ 

One of the most glaring omissions in the CCEM scenario is educating 
our young people for pWerty. What are they tq>do abput unemployment,^ 
about jobs that pay less than welfare? Is the army preferable to welfare? 
What poverty _career leads to the best old age pension? ^ At what point 
is it preferable to emigrate, and if so to what place? 

Finally, I question the enormous burden of self awareness built into 
this model. Our people lack, for the most part, the ego strength to with- 
stand knowledge of the full force--.of social change. Where is this treated 
in the CCEM goals? Where is the- character that withstands the winds of 
doctrine, the tides of change? Are we to continue an education which in- 
creases man'?; knowledge without increasing his wisdom?. 
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. CONFERENCE 2 - 

, Six User Groups 
Assess the Acceptability and Usefulness 
of the Developinentak FrograTU Goals ' 
Chicago, llOJinois 

June 7-8, 1973 ■ 

Carefully selected representatives of six potential adopters 
of career education goals were convened and asked to react to the 
CCEM Developmental Program Goals , The participants were thought 
to represent gjroups whose ultimate decisions about the values and 
goals of career education would be decisive in shaping the future 
of the movement: 

^ Sta^e legislators 
Local"" school board meiAbers ^ ' 

Employers 

Union leaders , . 

Local school superintendents 

State -teachersV association/union leaders 

- ^The participants were asked, to address themselves to the major 
strudtural features of the set of CCEM goals and, to give their judg- 
ments about their value and feasibility. The features brought to 
their attention were these; } . ' 

Elements ... 

Themes - '' . . ' 

Mission' statements - ^ 

Goals at each -grad^ level 

Participants met in six separate groups for some sessions and 
in three small mixed groups or as a total group for others. They 
developed their own view3 - and litard and reacted to the views of 
othe;,rs at the conference, ' *• ' ' 

\ 

The conference was chaired by Henry M, Brickell,. lED Project 
Director for the external evaluation of the CCEM program. Members 
of the LED staff attended, as did observer's from CVTE, the LEAs, and 
elsewhere, A complete list of pa'rticipants appears in the fr,'ont of 
this .docuiTient! • i 

lED opened Conference 2 by presenting an overview^ of the CCEM 
program, giving a brief description of its sponsorship, purpioses, 
history, 'and major products. Special attention was given., ox course, 
to the Developmental Progr£im Goals , Thfe purposes of the CCEM program 
• staff in creating this set of goals, the method used to create the 
goals, the many uses to which they have b^en put thus far, and the or- 
ganizational structure oZ the publication itself were all explained. 
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\ A few brief illustrations of how the' goals havebeen translated 
into classroom practices and curriculum materials were given the parti- 
cipants to (Remonstrate how the instructional program might work in the 
schools. This step seemed necessdry for the laymen present.. 

-At the opening of the conference, each participant took a pre- 
test in which he demonstrated what he knew about the set of CCEM goals. 
The pre-test asked him to identify the grade levels at which career 
fexploration, career awarenesL'>^ and career preparation are to be ac- 
complished, tfo identify the definition of each of the 8 elements, to 
link a sample of the 32 themes to cheir related career elements, and 
to connect a sample of the 104 mission statements to their related 
career elements. After the pre-te^ts v/ere administered, the correct 
answers were supplied and diiscussed. 

The entire exercise was intended to acquaint the participants with 
the basic vocabulary of the Developmental Program Goals and to alert them 
to the importance of key concepts in the intellectual structure of the 
goal set.' An examination of the pre-test results by the lED staff at? the 
close of the conference, indicated that the participants had indeed been 
attentive during the exercise and had accurately corrected their own an- 
swer sheets where they were in error. 

V > 

All participants were supplied a copy of the Developmental Program 
Goals prior to the conference. However, on the assumption that most 
would not have studied the over one thousand goals contained in the book 
before arriving, lED required all participants to examine a substantial 
portion of the book during the conference itself. To accomplish this, 
an appreciable part of the time was devoted to silent reading.' Thus the' 
'lED conference leaders insured that each participant became familiar with 
the 8 elements , the 32 themes, the 104 mission statements , knd a substan- 
tial sample of the several thousand goals associated with various grade 
levels. 

At the conferer)ce. the participants--st:ate legislators, local 
school board members, ejjployers, union leaders, local School super- '* 
intendents, and state ^Sfechers' association/union. leaders--met 
separately by. user groups to consider some of the questions posed 
to them. Tliis was done so as to detect any distinctive viewpoints 
among the -separate groups before bringing them into joint sessions. 

At other sessions, participants met in small mixed groups to con- 
sidrr certain questions while at some sessions all were brought together 
to hear the opinions arrived at by the separate ^groups . The purpose of 
mixing the groups was to allow the opinions of one- group to influence 
those of other groups and to test whether the groups maintained their 
differences or converged toward common viewpoints. ^yf^ 

sr 
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Accordingly, this report contains the views of the six groups ex- 
pressed independently as' well as .^he view^of the six groups expressed ' 
jointly. 

This report is organized according to the questions which the 
groups were asked to answer during the conference. The views of each 
group are assembled under . each question, whether they were ireached^in- 
dependentiy or whether they were expressed by representatives during 
mixed-group discussions. The use of mixed groups during one of the 
sessions did not permit the separate identification of group viewpoints-; * 
thus the views of the total group are ^reported. 

\ 

^ VIEWS of' PARTICIPANTS 

— : 5 

ELEMENTS in , the Developmental Program Goals 

Eight key elements constitute the eight major areas into which the 
goals for tfie program are organized: 

Career Awareness 
Beginning Competency 
Attitudes and Appreciation 
Self Awareness 
Economic Awareness 
Employability Skills 
Educational Awareness 
Decision Making 

QUESTION 1 

a) Should career educ^ation consist of the eight elements in 
the matrix? 

b) What elements needed for a c'areer-educated person are missing 

c) Are some of che elements more important than others? 



State legislators said that! the elements were well defined and that all 
should be rcLcxined in the program design. The legislators viewed the 
eight elements as a coherent set which would be broken if any were ommitted 
They said that each elemfeitt was fundamental. While they acknowledged that 
additional elements might enrich the se^, they were unable to suggest any 
others. 
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Local school board members , meeting separately, arrived at the same 
conclusion as the legislators. - They said that the eight elements 
constituted -a total delineation of career education, embracing every 
aspect of a good program. However, the board members regarded every 
elei:?ent as being equally important. They did point out, hpwever, that 
the description of the Career Awareness element did not state forcefully 
enough that every student should be taught that no care«;^^J^ closed to a 
student because of his race or sexv- - ~ ^ 

Employers found no fault with the eight elements, regarding them as 
covering eTvery thing that ought to be attempted- They did note, that 
while no elements are missing, the significa^jce of each one might vary 
at given age levels or for different individuals. ' . 



U nion leaders found d7,fficulty with the elements or --more" exactly- -with 
what they saw to be the philosophy of the CCEM program. Ihey saw the 
elements as being heavily vocational in fl^vor--for example; they feared 
that Career Awareness would bring music to a child's attention only as a 
possible careeS: choice rather than for its larger values. They saw the 
elements as framing a program intended to train children to fit into 
existing social patterns. And they saw the- program derived from the 
elements as asking children to narrow their career preferences rather 
than broadening them b}^. age 11 or 12. - ^ 

Union leaders called for the addition of an element dealing with creativity 
or individual thinking and Jor the^ redefinition of Decision Making to In- 
clude learning how to make decisions affecting one ' s individual isphere in 
the community. 

In short, union leaders felt' that the elements as defined for the CCEM 
program tended to maximize social v:onformity and to limit options too 
early while minimizing creativity iind the power of an individual to in- 
fluence his social surroundings. Union leaders repeated these concerns 
periodically throughout* the conference. ' 

Local school superintM.dc^nts found the eight " elements to be quite compre- 
hensive. They expressed satisfaction that eyen a 10th grade dropout would 
have .been exposed to all of them before leaving school. However, th^y 
noted that Economic Awareness should be accompanied by an awareness of the 
socio-political aspects of the social system and said that perhaps an ad- 
ditional element was needed to represent this factor. They ranked Self- 
Awareness, Decision*^4aking", and Attitudes and Appreciations as the three 
most important elements. 



State teachers' association/union leaders found the eight el*=ments 
.to be constructive, valid, and complete. . They found none , miss tvtg^. 
They did express the view tha.t'some elements are more important than 
others, depending on grade level. In the elementary grades, they said, 
Self -Awareness and Educational Awareness outrank the other elements, . 
while in the vhigher grades. Beginning Competency, Employability Skills, 
Career Awareness a^d Economic Awareness outrank the remaining elements. 



QUESTION 2 

a) Should attention be given to each element in each 
one of the school grad ^ F, K-I2 ? 

b) Which elements might be delayed until higher grades 
such as grades lG-12? 

' c) Which elements might be delayed until after high school ^ 
graduation? \ 

State legislators held definite opinions about this: each element shTould 
be given attention in every grade K-12. Thev said that a well-designed 
career education program *could supply /a strong learning motiviation to 
kindergarteners ^as well as to high scnool seniors, The*y advised against 
delaying any on<i of the eight elements \mtil the senior high school years. 
And they urged that none of the elements Hje delayed ^intil after high 
^;chool graduation, inasmuch as not every gr^<iuate wpul4 go on to further 
s^hop^ing-^and thus not everyone would be assurbdjoj:/ recei^^j^i^ all the 
necessary elements for a sounc^ career education.'. Overair,.^thi^ legislators 
found the elements to be sensxbly elaborated at "each of the *^ad'e : levels 
and said of the authors of the set of goals, "They 've^'^kone their work very 

well". • . , . • . 

Local school board members » who often arrived separately at the same con- 
clusion as the state legislators, concurred that kindergarten "was 'the 
place to introduce each of the eight elements in the CC^- gc?'als* They 
shared the view of the legislators that career-telated edu^^tion can be 
motivating for children at every age and grade. 

The board members pointed out that since the CCEM model of career educacaoi 
intends to infuse career concerns into the teaching of every sublet at | 
every grade, level rather than to c^onstruct separate courses and operate \ 
separate classes dealing with careers, there need be little concern about 
the dilution of basic skill learning in the primary grades. They felt 
that primary teachers would not be distracted from their responsibility 
for 'basic skill teaching by the addition of career concerns but could in- 
corporate these without taking an appreciable amount of tim^ frjm thieir i 
fundamental work. " ^ " • 
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Employers also felt that each of the eight ^elements should be taught 
at each of the thirteen grades. They said that the entire set of 
career concerns were : ppropriate , even JE^r Very young children. As 
to delaying some elements until the post-secondary years, employers 
said that "none should be field- until after graduation/' They ex- 
plained that by the time a young person reaches age/'eighteen--or drops 
out of school early at age sixteenr-he should have beeA exposed to all 
the elements of career education incorporated in the CCEM set of goals* 
The view that even high school dropouts should have had a sound career 
education was' brought up repeatedly during the conference by various 
groups • ' • ^ 

Employers thought that some schools could moV^ faster than others in 
accomplishing the goals associaC^d'With each of the eight elements, 
thanks to the kinds of students enrolled or the quality of the teaching 
staff, but they said that every school should do as much as it' cnuld 
as soon as it could. 



Union leaders , continuing to press their view that career education 
should increase options for students and delay final career decisions 
as long as possible, said that career exploration should be continued 
through 'grade 12. (In the design of the CCEM program, grades 7-9 are 
specifically designated as the years for exp j >0r Ing career possibilities 
while grades 10-12 are designated as the years for preparing for career 
choice.) Union leaders said that the schools should teach students 
fundamental intellectual skills along with the awareness of self, careers, 
the relation between schooling and careers, and the relationship between 
the economy and careers* That is, the schools should teach '*f undamentals 
and awareness*'. Tliey said that skill training for specific jobs should 
be delayed until after high school graduation. Again, this view was 
consonant with union concerns about early narrowing; of career choice. It 
also seemed to reflect a fear that specific job training during the high 
school years would overlap or compete , ith job training programs already 
available to high school graduates und'^r union or employer sponsorship. 

Local school superintendents were of the definite opinion that each of the 
eight elements should be included in each of the school grades, K-12. 
Tliey said that none should be delayed until the upper grades and that none 
should be delayed until after high school graduation. They said during 
this discussion, as they did elsewhere during the conference, that every 
high school student, whether he dropped oat early or graduated should be - 
given a comprehensive program of career education. 

School superintendents felt that the diagram appearing in the Developmen - 
tal Program Goals made' a tco-sharp. distinc tion'between the school grade 
clusters in seeming to assign career awareness to grades K-6, career^ e-xA 
ploration to grades' 7-9, and career preparation to. grades 10-12. They/ 
said that flexibility was necessary, that these" purposes needed to over- 
lap aiTiong the Vc^rious grade clusters, beginning earlier or continuing 
later as the needs_of a particular student population or even^ individual 
""^ Sl^ud^rvtp- dictated* 



S tate teachers^ associatiou/unibn leaders said that while all elements 
probably should be included in instruction at all grade levels^, it 
might be desirable to make some differentiation in emphasis. They 
offered the following as a possibri. lit^^r 



Element: 

A^i tudes and Appreciations 
Self Awareness 
Decision Making 
Employ ability Skills 
Career Awareness \ 
Beginning Competency 
Educational Awarenesss 
Economic Awareness ^ 



\ JFo i utfS o f , Empha sis 

K-12 
K-12 

7-9 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 

Build this into the other 7 
elements in grades K-12. In ' 
grades 9-12, link specific 
economic information to Decision 
Making . 



QUESTION 3 



Should eve ry sub j ec t f ie Id in the school curriculum embody 
career elements: English, social studies, business and 
distributive education, tiu ^it, science, foreign languages, 
trade and industrial courses, art, music, healthy physical 
education, and driver training? 



State legislators agreed unanimously that every subject field should 
contribute to the eight elements of career education. They can find no 
exception. Hie teacher of every subject could and should, in the opinion 
of the legislators, contribute to a student's awareness of his own poten- 
tial, inculcate desirable attitudes and appreciations, increase his skill 
in decision making, prelate the subject to its utility in various careers, 
and in other ways enrich the student's career education. The legislaEbrs- 
two of whom, incidentally, had had teaching experience-- said that every 
good teacher wanes to stimulate student interest in his subject. They* ' 
said that when the benefits of embedding career concepts into all sub- 
jects are pointed out, good teachers will be eager to adjust their pro- 
grams. 

Legislators recognized that teacher retraining might be required and noted 
that a certain proportion o:: the teachers might never be reached. They 
said, for Example, that som»i teachers near retirement might not respond, 
even with careful in-service training. 
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Local school board members stated that relating subjects to careers 
would tend to make those subjects more meaningful. ITius they favored 
embodying career elements Into every possible subject. They said 
that some subjects might -not be able to contribute to all eight ele- 
ments of career education but they felt that career content could be 
Infused into many areas in morst subject fieldjs. 

Employers said that "None of the faculty should^be permitted to pre- 
sume their subject isn't related to career education". They said 
that teachers should be encouraged to try, insofar as possible, to 
incorporate the eight elements of career education into th^fei^^-class- 
room instruction* V»*hile the employers felt that there was a cuiestion 
of feasibility for some subject fields, the objective of embodying 
career elements into all of them is laudable. 



Union leaders agreed that the eight career elements should pervade all 
school subjects and should be a part of the instruction of every school 
child. They added that every child should be exposed to all school 
subjects, no matter what his apparent destination in life.. This rec- 
ommendation underlined the persistent concern of union leaders that all 
doors be kept open for al'' students. 



Local school superintendents strongly supported the view that the eight 
elements should be wound through all subjects in the school curriculum. 
They were somewhat more sensitive than the other groups to the massive 
in'-service trairiing that this wo^id require and expressed concern about 
it. However, their concern abouQ the feasiblltty of supplying the nec- 
cessary training wa? offset by thkir hope that a career emphasis could 
break the traditional approach to subject matter that characterizes most- 
schools. In short, they found the infusion of career concepts into all 
subject fiFtts as being difficult to accomplish but well worth attempting. 

State teachers' aVsociation/union leaders accepted the proposition that 
career elements should touch all school subjects. They expressed special 
inttrest in having all subjects contribute to one particular element, 
saying tha"^ "Awareness is -the key to all career education**. They said 
that awareAess of self, of social surroundings, and of career opportuni- 
ties could only be accomplished by starting early and continuing through- 
out schooling. Their primary interest was in seeing that all school ^ 
subjects enl^ance such awareness in all pupils. 
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QUESTION 4 . ^ 

\ Are th^ eJcT?icnts ofcareer education suitable for all - 
^tudjgnts : boys and girls, college-bouiid and non^college- 
bound, academic and vocational, bright. and dull, advan- 
taged and disadvantaged, ethnic majority and ethnic 
minority, normal and handicapped » urban, suburban, and 
rural?. < 



State legislatgrs said flatly: *'We^ all 'agree that thk elements apply 
to every category oL' students and to the same degree to all of them/' 
They called the elements not only suitable but actually necesaary for 
all students. 

Taking special note of college-bound students for whom some observers 
may fc^l that career education is not necessary, legislators said that 
infusing rareer concepts into elementary and secondary education Vwould , 
eliminate that waste of tax dollars and that waste of time for students, 
w^o go to college and take two years to make a decision". 



Local school board members said that the eight elements should be In- 
cluded in the education of all students, no matter what their ability, 
background, or apparent destination after high school graduation* They 
said that the elements might have to be applied differently in instruct- 
ing different categories of students, but that they should be included 
in the education of all. 



fanployers ^aw career education as a desirable alternative to the present 
pattern in which 'parents and the school decide which chiddren will have 
which opportunities, thus partly predetermining their futures. Employers 
saw career education as a way of making Identical opportunities available 
to all students. Thus they definitely favored career education for stu- 
dents of every type, without exception. 

Union leaded echoed the views of the employers, saying that all eight v 
elements of career education should be incorporated Into the instruction \ 
of all kinds of children. Otherwise, i:hey said, any selection procedure 
for deciding which students would get which aspects of career education 
entailed the risk of depriving some itudents of tlie education beat for 
them. Union leaders repeated their view that career education was not 
only desirable for all students but should be provided at all grade levels. 

Local school superintendents endorsed the eight elements of career educa- 
tion as being right for all students. "One of the biggest problems we 
have in this nation is the unde'rutillzation of talents/' they pointed 
out. Career education as defined in the CCQ1 Developmental Program Goals 
struck them as a sure way of developing the talent of all atudentt and 
assuring that it would be applied in productive and satisfying ways. 
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State -teachers' association /union leaders arrived independently at 
the same view as the other groups: the elements of career education 
as described in the CCEM program are suitable for all students^, with- 
out exception. These rep^resentatives continued in the discussion to 
emphasize their view that Awareness of Self and Awareness of the '^^/orld 
of Work is essential for all boys and girls, regardless of ability,- 
background, or future plans. It was tVie elements of career education 
leading to wider awareness that most attracted the enthusiasm of the 
teachers ' association /union leaders.. 

. QUESTION 5 ■ . 

Do the elements o£ career education add to what is already 
^ in the school crurriculum or do the^ duplicate what xs^ there? 

State legislators , c-long with most other participants, recognized in * 
their discussion tha*: the design of the CCEM program has two features: 
1) it incorporates new concepts into the school curriculum, and 2) 
it does so by infusing these concepts into other subject fields. Thus 
while it adds to what is already in the school^ curriculum, it does so 
in a method which duplicates the present curriculum. That is, CCEM 
would not dislocate or replace the present program but would continue 
it in enriched form. That "is, in any case, the program -design as 
outlined in the Developmental Program Goals ^ from which the participants 
drew their impressions of CCEM- 

Legislators recognizing the two major features of the CCEM design,- said 
that the elements both supplement and duplicate wha't is already in the 
school curriculum. They were, however, particularly impressed by what 
*was being added. In the vieys of the legislators, VA majority of 
students are not exposed to these ideas now.'^ Accordingly^ they thought 
of career education as bringing a significant supplement to traditional 
school instruction. ' . 

Local school board members arrived independently at the conclusion 
that career education both extends and duplicates present offerings^. 
They pointed out that some -districts already ha<^e goals similar to 
those in the CCEM program, although they are not often pursued in an 
organized, sequen'':ial fashion. They thought-" that the eight elements 
of career education x^^ould. be pa,rticular ly^en^rirchdiTig- f or certain other 
school districts that presently do little with career education concepts 

They sav? career education as a sound organizing framework for all school 
districts, including those that now pursue career objectives unsystem- 
aticaily. . . 
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Employers found the elements of.. career education as described in the 
CCEM publication- as both supplementing and duplicating the current 
curriculum and noted that "there is nothing wrong with that". Some 
schools and some teachers, in the opinion of employers, already do. 
a good job in career education but most would be strengthened' by 
giving careful attention to the eight CCEM elements. 

e ■ ■ \ 

Employers saw the two problems that might arise in trying to introduce . 
the CCEM elements into existing school programs: ^ ' 

1) some teachers will not want to modify their existing .courses 
to incorporate career concepts 

2) infusing career concepts into all subject fields, particularly 
in grades 10-12, may conflict with certain out-dated vocational 
education courses . Some bf these courses , according to the 
employers, are conceived as if the entire responsibility for 
career instruction rests, with vocational education specialists. 

Despite these possible problems^, empioyers endorsed career education 
as suitable for all schools and all students. 

Union leaders saw the eight CCEM elements as introducing a change of 
ojup^iasis in the existing program, not as adding an entirely new area 
and. not as duplicating what already being done. They warned against, 
attempting to introduce career education as a slogan without substance, 
saying that if career education is really going to work, "We need 
significant changes,; not cosmetic reform, in what students are exposed 
to. We probably need som.e change in the sequence in which they are 
exposed. And we certainly need a broadening of exposure to and the 
knowledge of career opportunities". 

Union leaders pointed out that schools/employers/union cooperation would- 
be essential for the successful introduction of career 'education . They 
said that not £lll teachers wou'.d receive such an idea favorably'. Teachers 
^already have a good ^deal to do and some of them ina3^ not want to change, 
they explained^ "The measure of a teacher * s- dedication lies in how far 
he is willing/^ to go with * this new approach." 

Local school sup'^rintendents said 'that a program incorporating the CCEM 
career elements woi:ld both add to and duplicate t^e current curi:iculum. 
They saw this double effect as desirable-.-^*'' Such a prog'ram would "provide 
the; meaning and the structure to the entire^ curriculum and would give, 
existing courses relevancy, they thought. Thus the superintendents 
^x^flected the opinions of most other group in seeing career education 
as enriching while it replicatejd the current curriculum. 



State teachers* asgociation/unlon leaders saw the eight CCEM elements 
as partly duplicating what is already available in school programs, 
yet th^y recognized some new ideas and some new content. The leaders 
repeated a concern expressed by other groups periodically during the 
conference: "all kinds of kids should have access to all Kinds of 



The leaders expressed some doubt about the feasibility of accomplishing 
t^e kind of teacher retraining necessajry to add career concepts to all 
g^^ades and all subjects, a concern expressed earlier by the local school 
superintendents. They pointed out that there a*re two million school 
teachers, most or all of whom would need some retraining. While they 
favored the concept of career education as a universal program, they 
were not certain that schools could supply the amount of retraining 
necessary to bring it about > 



THEMES and MISSION STATEMENTS in the Developmentaj^FrtSkram Goals 

Thirty- two themes appear in the set of goals as represented by c^e 
repetition of goals at successive grade levels. Generated by grouping 
goals with common content extending across all grade levels, th.ese ' 
themes stand as a further definition of the eight elements described 
earlier. Several themes are associated with each of the eight separate 
elements. For example, one of the themes in the element Career Awarenef:s 
is this:. 

The student will unders tand ^ the variety of occupations found 
in the world of work. 

The existence of this theme indicates that making students aware of 
occupational variety is a goal that reappears at all thirteen grade levsl 

After the participants had familiarized themselves with the themes 
as'sociated with e:^ch pf the eight elements, they were asked to discuss 
the fo Hoisting questions . Since the participants were divided into three 
-smaTTTmixed groups to consider these questions , theii^ answers represent 
the general opinions held by the representatives of each of the six 
groups, arrived at jointly during discussion. Thus the opinions held by 
representatives of. one group could have influenced the opinion.s held s 
by other representatives. 
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QUESTION 6 ^ 

/ a) Do the themes define each element'' clearly? 

_ b) Do the themes overlap with themes in other elements? 

c) Are the themes vorth accomplishing for all students? 

d) Which themes are most important ? 

Most participants believed that the themes do serve to give better 
definition to the- eight separate elements. They found the themes to 
be clearer and more specific than the mission Statements and to supply 
useful guidance to curriculum planners and teachers.. 

' i ■ 

There is li tt le<cOve rlap among the themes from element to element, but. 
there is a degra^ of overlap among the" themes within a single element, 
according to tho\e at the conference* A few individuals felt that the 
element Attitudes'^ and Appreciations cannot be achieved in.isolation 
from the other elements; . They said that attitudes and appreciations 
cannot be taught directly but must be arrived at hy students as they 
learn other things. They saw this .not- as a matter of uiadesirable over- 
lap but as using some elfments as the instruments for achieving others. 
Some participants pointCid out that the existence of the theme means 
that there isi repetition am ag goals' from grc^de to grade. The theme is, 
in effect, an' abstract stateivent of the idea common to a related string 
of goals. These participants objected to the j;'epetition of similar 
goals^ from grade to grade, feeling that it ma<TC the De ve 1 o pmen t a 1 P r o g r ■ ' . 
Goals more difficult to re^d and objectionably long. Moreover, they 
said that the- format of the publication gives readers the misleading 
initial impre.ssion that the goals at each grade dre unique to that grade. 
They suggested that the publication be modified by publishing goals only 
for selected jgrade levels --such as K, 3, 6, 9, and 12. R^eaders could then 
interpolate the missing goals. The resulting publication^' woyld be shorter-, 
clearer, and iea^ier to use. 

The themes are wo r t h a c comp 1 i s h i ng for all studenti:, according to the 
participants,! reflecting what they had said about /the eight elements dur- 
ing earlier d'iscussions . .But they questioned the feasibility of achiev- 
ing all themes for all students, just as they had earlier" questioned 
whether all students could be successfully caree r-e'^.ucated in the eight 
dimensions represented by the eight elements. Neverthe le ss , ' they- con-- 
tinued to endorse the proposition that the schools should attempt to j 
accomplish all ;thirwy-tv?o themes for all studenps. They regarded the'' 
objectives as e'ntireiy worthwhile and as a suitable ^arget for all 
students. Participant s were asked which themes they regarded as. most 
important under each element. While there were a number of individual 
statements of preference, there was no consensus. Moreover, a majority 
of the participants did not feel that such general discriminations were 
.in order, believing that differentiations should_be .made school by 
school and student by student rather than establishinjg a sir^gle set of 
priorities, j ' 
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One hundrecfc and four mission statements summarize the set of goals 
associated w:? th a given element at a.given grade level. These mission 
statements describe concepts about which the student should become aware, 
ideas he should explore, and activities he should be' able to perform. 
For example.; the mission statement for Employability Skills at grade 12 
is this: 

. ; The student meets the requirements necessary for career entry. 
He applies personal data to potential career situations and 
communicates effectively with perspective employers , 

Once the participants had read the mission statement , they were 
asked to discuss the following questions about them. Because they 
•V7ere not divided into six specicilized groups for this discussion, the 
answers they gave were subject tp influence by representatives of other 
groups^ attending the conference. 

QUESTION 7 

Do the mission statements clarify what the other 
e I'emen t s me an ? ' 

Are the mission statements sequenced in sensible order? 

Are the mission statement?? worth accomplishing for all 
students? 

d) Which jT?ission statement is most important? 

Participants seemed to find the mission statements less useful "tHan the 
themes. As indicated above, they found the greater 5pecificity of the 
theme^ to give them a clearer 'ufeaning; 

Nevertheless, they'^indicated that the mission statements do serve to 
clarify the meaning an4 the boundaries of the elements to which they 
are assigned. ' . 

When asked about the sequencing of the mission statements, a number of 
persons ob jected to their assignment to single grade levclsT This was " . 
consonant with their earlier belief that differences among scl^ools and 
and ivi dual students are' so great that the exact as signment af_an- .abs tract ^- 
goal o a single age or single school grade is unrealistic.'- Theyjsaw. 
the goals as being accomplished in an inexact sequence and at an uncertain 
rate of sp£:ed depending upon variations among schools and .individuals . 

Several others expressed the view that the mission statements contain 
expectations higher than most children can meei^ in the-esrly grades and 
that the gap between expectations and realistic -enhances of 'accomplishment 
grows as the grade levels advance. They suggested that the mission state- 
ments for gradj 12 are unreasonable for 17-year~olds or even for 60-year^ 
olds. Others disagreed, emphasizing their hope that if career education 
is properly begun in kindergarten, the mission statements can perhaps be 
realized in the later grades, - 



a) 



b) 
c) 
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Despite some doubt about the realism of the mission statements-, most 
participants iagreed that they are worth achieving and that the schools 
should, strive; for them. >tost participants distinguished between goals 
expectations .and felt comfortable in setting the former higher than the 
latter. I 



Participants'jwere not W7liling to rank some mission statements as being 
more important than others. They ^aid, as they had earlier, that such 
a. question could be answered more sensibly for a single school, better 
still, for a isingle individual than for all students. 

The gerteral .discussion of the themes and the mission statements, indicated 
that representatives of the six groups at the conference did not have a 
great ^eal, of interest in fine-grain distinctions among abstract state- 
ments of/goals. They felt that precise sequencing of goals could not in 
fact b^-achieved for any large numoer of schools or students. What they 
tended' to emphasize-'althou.eh it is not reported in the preceding summary 
of tl>eir discussion"-was their cverall sensti of satisfaction with the 
valyes inherent, in the CCEM goals e.i-d the appropriateness of 'these goals 
for all students regardless of grade level, ability, background, or 
probable future course in life. 



TERMINA L POINTS in the Developmental Program Goals 

V • The organization of the CCEM go^ls set is such that the profile 
of a career-educated student is presdnted at each one of the grade, 
levels. As a way of directing the attention of-^articipants to a 
sample' of specific goal statements among the 1500 contained in the book, 
and as a way of having them examine the ultimate objective of the 
entire K-12 program they were asked to look at the goal profile for 
students exiting from the program. ^ 

QUESTION 8 

Assume that a boy or a girl has graduated from high School 
at age 17. Look.^at the goals for grade 12, 

. a) Is this what he or she should be able to do? 

b) Can the 17pyear-old go directly into a job and be 
successful? 

c) Is he ready for specialized vocational training or 
an apprenticeship? 

d) Is he ready for a Liberal arts college education? 

e) Can he make better choices-of a job' or a school than 
today*s typical 17-year-old high school graduate? 

f) Are these goals too much to expect of every 17-year- 
old? 

'g) Are they enough' to expect? 



State leglsl at^irs agreed firmly that a hi;gh school graduate should be 
able to perform according to the goal profile for grade 12. But they 
agreed that such expectations were extremely high and said "This 
program would> have to be much more effective than others in the past 
to begin to do this stuff." Some thought that with good personal and 
career counseling a student . could exhibit the desired profile'. To. 
repeat, there was no disagreement about the goals themselves . . One 
participant said, "I would be very pleased if we could design a system 
which would deliver that." Another said, "They were on the right track 
when they set these goals.'^ 

Legislators said that any 17-year-old who exhibited the goal profile 
prescribed for grade 12 could be immediately successful in a job upon 
graduation. One said, "If he can do 50 percent of what's on this 
"^list he will be very successful". Another said, "He would be super- 
successful if he had mastered most of the eight elements as defined 
here". 

Legislators agreed that a student graduating from the 12th ♦^^rade of 
a CCEM program would be ripe either for vocational training or an 
apprenticeship. 

As to his preparation for a liberal arts college education, they said 
"He would not have any problem there". ^ - 

"Someone who has- had this kind of career education K-12 would be in^ 
a much better position to make d^cisipns than today's typical graduate." 
"This high school student at 17 years old jwould be in a better , position 
uo make a decision than the 2-ryeaiL college student of today." Such 
remarks were typical during the discussion. 

The goals set for the grade 12 student are extremely high yet admirable, 
according to legislators. A student achieving half of them would be 
doing very well. Again, legislators did not call for a dilution of 
the goals but for realistic expectations . 

As to whether the goals should be set at an even higher level, legislators 
said that they were quite satisfied to leave the goals as they stood. 
They said, "These goals will not limit any student. They are a pattern 
to go by." "Some students may achieve more." 

Local school board members found the 12th grade profile to be fully 
desirable but not necessarily feasible. Tii^y said ic vuuld be impractical 
to expect all the students to accomplish all the listed gDals< Thus, 
like the legislators, their admiration fbr t^e goals was. balanced by 
their doubt about whether they could be fully accomp^lishe d . 
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Any ly-year-old who had accomplished the goals set for him could certainly 
succeed in his first job after high school, according to the school board 
members. Or he could succeF:s lully enter specialized vocational training 
or an apprenticeship, 

; ■ \ 

^Board member.s telt the student would be ready for a liberal arts college 
education, but noted that if he exhibited the intended goal- prof ile , 
"it might influence his preference for a career" and he might not cho6.-f. 
college . 

A successful graduate of er CCEM high school could surely make better 
choices of a job or a school than today's typical graduate. The goals 
listed for grade 12 are too much to expect of every 17*year-old, although 
aspiring to such goals "can^t hurt." "As much of this as . they cai^ get 
would certainly make them better prepared," said one. 

The grade 12 goals are too much to- expect because they go, beyond the 
capabilities of some 17-year-olds^ board members said. Yet they 
recommended exposure of all students to a program based on such goals 
to make certain that they would at least be aware Qf the concepts . 
contained in the program. . . 



Employers regarded the grade 12 goals ideal in general concept even 
if not achievable for all students in everyday practice. However, 
they, expressed concern about the lack of a operational definition for 
the various goals. Employers said that thoy had difficulty in their 
own companies in specify7,ng perf ormancei?;requirerients , even wheif the 
jobu required relatively simple skills. They vi:ewed the" specifying 
of the more general behaviors needed for career success a's a far more 
formidable task and questioned whetlier .the authors of the CCEM goal 
set had forced themselves to face that challenge. Even so, the «-2mployers 
did not question the goals at the abstra,ct level in which they ci^-^peared. 

Employers felt, that a 17-year-old who had accomplished the goals could 
certainly succeed in his first job after high school or could instead 
be successiol in specialized vocational training or- an apprenticeship. 

They said that such a graduate would not oftly be ready for* a liberal 
arts college education, but "if you accomplished this you would wipe 
out remedial education at tHe college level". 

While employers thought it reasonable to estal. the goals for every 
17-year-oId, they made it clear that they did no^ expect all of them 
to be accomplished. They said that it was realistic to expect a 

' different goal profile for each high school graduate. As would be 
expected, employe^rs. dTd not think that the goals should be set even 

> higher. ^ 



* 
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Union leaders ^ere' not comfortable with the g.rade 12 goals. They 
voiced many concern's^ Among them were these: 1) a graduate so perfect 
would find himself 'a disappointed misfit in the imperfect society hfe 
would have to enters /I) a graduate so well informed about his own potential 
might lose his ambit/ion to ^xcell; 3) the goals are so high that students 
may^ be discouraged from attempting" them; 4) a successful CCEM graduate 
may find that a changing job market soon leaves him unequipped to find 
and to keep a job. 

Yet the union leaders^'f^^^ that a 17-year-old who had accomplished the 
goals could look forward zo. :^ob success. One said, "If he could do 
everything here , he could be ipresident of the company.". 

Union leaders had no doubt that a CCEM graduate would be ready either, 
for specialized vocational training or an apprenticeship. Or he would 
be ready for a liberal arts college education. 

Are the goals too milch ::o expect of every student? Are they enough 
to expect? Uriion leaders said they were enough but not too much 
to striye for, despite their earlier reservations. But they noted 
in closing their belief that economic conditions can limit or defeat 
even a well-educated person. In the words of one, "We may make -the 
child aware of his potential and capabilities but the conditions 
of the nation when he graduates may prevent him from reaching his 
potential/' 

Local school su p erintendents believed that the goals were highly 
desirable but impossible to achieve for all students. Still, they 
would not strive for less. ' ^ 

The successful graduate of a CCEM school would succeed in his first 
job, according to some superintendiints ; according to others, he might 
not succeed but his chances for success would be enhanced by his career 
education. 

A gra'uuate exhibiting the grade 12 .profile could certainly enter 
spec:ializ'ed vocational training or an apprenticeship or a liberal arts 
college. Undoubtedly he could make Wtter choices of a school or a 
job than the typxcal graduate of today ' s high school. 

The CCEH goals are too much to expect for every high school graduate. 
Each student would achieve the goals to a different degree; the itiajority 
should be able to accomplish most of the goals through a well- designed 
instructional program. 

Are the goals enough to expect?/ They certainly are enough to begin with 
said the" superintendents, but of course the goals could be altered or 
nev ones could. be added as necessary. ''These provide a framework and 
you can't do more than that. You need flexibility." 
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State teachers' association/union leaders concurred with other participants 
in some respects, but departed, from them in others. 

They agreed that a 17-y^jar-old should accomplish the goals but their 
admiration was tempered by realism. Said one, "It would be wonderful 
if he could because I don't think I can do half of them myself," C 

Direct job entry immediately upon high school graduation would be possible 
for the CCEM student but only into jobs that do not require skills and 
would teach them to the beginniag worker. That is, the association/ 
union leadeis did not see the CCEM graduate as hav^.ng job entry skills. 

The CCEM gra iuate would be ready for specialized' vocational train'l^g 
or an apprenticeship, but hopefully he would have good guidance befbvre 
he choose eithet, according to the association/uniou leaders. 

Unlike any other group, these ^representatives found the CCEM grade 
12 ^oals irrelevant to the academic or college-bound students but 
assumed- that the brighter students would succeed in entering college 
regardless* , • *^ 

These representatives did agree with the other participants that the 
CCEM graduate can make better choices of a job or a school than his 
contemporaries in other high schools. Repeating their belief that 
the primary contribution of a CCEM education would be to make a 
student more aware of his circumstances (rather than to make him 
skillful at a job) they said a student's awareness that "he may' have 
to change jobs several times during his* life" is very desirable. 

Like other participants, the association/union leaders found the grade 
12 goalr- were not: too much to hope for but were too much to expect. 
They sa.d, "Some kids aren't going to make it." 



QUESTION 9 
J 

Suppose a boy or girl dropped out of school at age 15 
( the end of grade 10). Look at the grade 10 goals. 

a) Is thi.s is what he or she should be able to do? 

b) Can the 15-year~6ld go on from there to a successful 
career--is he well started? 

'c) Are the5»e goals too much to expect of every 15-year^ 
' old? 

d) Are they enough to expect? 



State legislators .said their vievs about the goals for the prospective 
dropout were' the same as tljey we^e for the prospective graduate: the 
o:oals were highly desirable butf might not be achievable • If a 16-year- 
old dropout has hadXsound career education up to age 16 and has accom- 
plished the goals scheduled for him, he will know enough to evaluate 
what he is able to do Ixi^he v7ofld of work and will be able to decide 
whether he should in fact drop b,ut. 

I^egislators said that any dropout who exhibl^ted the grade 10 goal pro- 
file in l^is' own behavior would already be well started toward a success- 
ful career and presumably could go. forw^ird on his own. 

Legislators echoed their earlier views by saying that while ♦ihe goals 
were actually too much to expect of every 16~year-old5 they should be 
set at the level called for in the CCEM document ♦ Employers felt that 
a number pf students would not have sufficient maturity to exhibit the ^ 
desired behavior at age 16 but that even they would be far better pre- 
pared than their contempor,aries thanks to having had ten years of caree r 
education;. ^ 

Legislators declined to lift the goals for grade 10 any higher. / 

Local school board members felt that a 16-year-oid who could meet 
the CCEM goals probably would not drop out of school. If he did, 
he probably could go on to a successful career on his own because 
of his good initial start. 

School board members thought that the goals -are indeed too much to 
expect of every 15-year-old yet they would not lower thosii goals . They 
called the goals "something to strive for" if not to accomplish. "Hope- 
fully this is what the student would be able to, do," said one Soard 
member, even though he did not expect his hopes to be rea. ize .1 for every 
student. 



Employers found it hard to distinguish between the goals at grade 10 
and at grade 12. Tlie differences seemed negligible to them. Thus they 
found the grade 10 goals to be exceedingly high for prospective dropouts. 

Employers sai^ that the 16-year 'old dropout certainly would, be well 
started on his career and psychologically ready to move ahead on his own 
if he had accomplished the grade 10 goal profile* However, they said 
that he might need a considerable amount of on-the-job training before 
he would arrive ac the same level as a high school graduate who had com- 
plete^ the entire CCEM program. 

In keeping with earlier commentF by other representatives, employers felt 
that the CCEM goals were too much to expect but not too much to hope for 
in the case of prospective grade 10 dropouts. - _.. 
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Union leaders arrived separately at the same conclusion as local school 
board members; any 16-year-old who reaches the goals envisioned for him 
in the CCEM program would not drop out. But if he did, he would be well 
started toward a successful career. 

Union leaders felt that the grade 10 goals are too much to expect of 
every 15-year-old, especially those who drop out precisely because thay 
cannot meet school expectations, * Along wi£h other groups, they were 
willing to set these goals but not willing to expect them to be achieved 
for every grade 10 student. 



local' school superintendent:, thought it unlikely that any dropout would 
have achieved the goal profile projected for grade 10, They said, '*If 
he's dropping out, he's probably not at that level*'' Thid observation 
underlined that made by other groups: a student \^o exhibits the CCEM 
grade 10 goals in his behavior will be too mature and too knowledgeable 
to drop out. But superintendents agreed that the projected goals would 
be highl> desirable for any 10th grader leaving school. 

Sup^tintendents felt that any 10th grader achieving the CCEM goals set 
for him would be well started toward a successful career. 

Superinte^ndents thought that the goals were not too much to expect from 
most 15-year-olds, but they noted that not all students could accomplish 
them. Repeating a sentiment^-lieard throughout the conference, they said, 
"Expectations are important; vou get what you expect." 

For some students, the superintendents said, even more could be expected 
by grade 10. This view also reflected that held by almost all partlci-/ 
pants: differences among schools and individuals are so great that it j 
would be totally unrealistic to expect any given set of goals to be / 
equally achieved by all. 

./ 

State teachers* association/union leaders said that the grade 10 goa^ 
profile was a sensible target, although admittedly high. "Some high/ 
school seniors graduate with les$,** they said. * j 

■ ' \ ; 

fliey were uncertain that a 15-year-old dropout would be well started' on 
his career, even if he had accomrplished the goals- set for him by CCE^. 
Some said, "If he can get the first lob, he's well started." Others, said, 
"He is crippled without a high schooj diploma, even If he achieves the 
3 grade 10 goals." 

Are the goals too much to expect? They 'are a great deal to expect, /the 
association/union leadv^rs pointed out, and not all students will accomplish 
them. 

Are they enough to expect? "They ax'e not enough to hope for, but enough 
to expect," they said. Repeating the vi wo f ten-expressed at the confer- 
ence that goals are useful as a target even if one <Ioes nt)t expect Co hit 
the bull's-eye. 
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CHALLENGES to vhe Develop\.iental ProRrain €oals 

-The participants wer^ told that major challenges had been leveled 
against the CCEM Developmental Program Goals and against the program 
they envisioned. These challenges have come from various sources in- 
side an4 outside the scholarly comjnunity and inside and outside the " 
J'ederal government. Participants were asked to listen to a statement 
of five serious challenges to the CCEM concept and goals and to give 
their views. The challenges are expressed below as questions. 



QU ESTION 10 '^T 

It has be.en claimed that the COM *goals overemphasized 
economic man- --man. the worker . Some have said that the 
goals pay too \ittle attention to other careers in life: 
being a f cimily imember , being a citizen, being a leisure 
man, and so on* Tne charge is that the designers of CCEM 
have placed a narrow construction on the term '^career''-- 
that "career^' ought to mean "life" and that career educa- 
tion ougKt to mean preparation for a man's multiple 
careers a family person, ^as a citizen, as an ethical 
man, as a physically and mentally healthy being, and so 
on. 

Do the CCEM goals emph^isize man the worker at the expense 
of othe^r valuable things students ought to be taught? 



State legislators rejected the charge- "We are not going to take away 
existing opportunities to emphasize the total person. We are going to 
add an emphasis on work as a career," said one legislator. "The goals 
include economic awareness, self awareness, family* concerns , and so on. 
I don^t think work is overplayed," said another legislator. "It's doing 
what it's designed for," said a third. 

Local school board members were in complete agreement. One said, "TKere 
are other goals for other programs.'^ Another said, "Career education is 
only one part of a total picture, even though it is a strand that runs 
through, every dicipline." Other expressions: "We ^ like the economic 
emphasii"; "We do not think it overemphasizes work"; "Kids have 
been encouraged to have fun too long--ncw this is something practical". 

Employers were equally comfortable with the CCEM goals. Here are some 
quotations: 

"This is not the only set of goals; other things would be 
covered by other sets of goals,"-' 

"This is not the total program." ' . 
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'^It simply redresses the balance.'^ 

"The school is not the only educator*'* 

*'Not all life areas can be tackled ^y the schools; 
work can." 



Union leaders dis^agreed. . Wliile they did not object to the awareness 
aspects of the program, they repeated their objection to the job/ska,ll 
training aspects of the goals. They also repeated their objectio^n to 
the narrowing of options that they felt the CCEM "program entails. Here 
are some quotations: 

' "Education is power; to limit career education to these 
goals is to limit a student's proWer." 

*^lan doesn*t live by bread alone, and there's too much 
emphasis on dough!" 



Local school superintendents were quite comfortable with ithe CCEM goals 
as 'they stand. They noted that much would depend on how career concepts 
are infused into the total /curriculum. Properly done, they felt that the 
CCEM goals would supply a Gignificant missing ingredient. Here are some 
quotations: y * 



"It emphasizes man the worker, 'yes, but it does not sacri- 
vfice other values." / 



"There are other parts ^of thjr curriculum which would pick 
up the humanistic values."/ 

"Tl-iere are other institutions which have a responsibility 
for bringing out the other values iit the total development 
of a man. Education fo^- work is a major purpose of the 
schools; schools are responsible foe contributing to a 
man's ethical development and^ lelsurp living; )ut that is 
not a main goal." 



State teachers' association/union leaders tended, tc agree with the views 
of union leaders, reported above. That is, they ^It that the CCEM goals 
do overemphasize ^ man the worker at the expense r other values. But 
their concern was conditional: "Tf emphasis ir jn" awareness , that is 
okay; but if it's on actual job training, thai:*s not." Again, "Th-i 
program is okay as long as it ^^ocsn' t go into heavy skill training." 

These expressions reinforce the repeated ews of the association/union 
leaders during the conference that education for self, social, and job 
awareness was acceptable whereas education for 4ctual job skills wais not. 



QUESTION 11 



The CCEM goals have been charged with threatening to 
further crowd the silready-crowded curriculum, p_ossibly 
dislocating other valuable content. To achieve the 
CCEM goals, something els^ would hav^ to be abandoned. 
Introducing CCEM will trigger the classic teacher's 
question; ''I would be glad to put it in; what would 
you like me to throw out?" ^ 

Can CCEM goals be accomplished through infusing th^ 
content into existing subjects so that they enrich 
those subjects yet take up no space , "^leaving the 
teacher's day no longer ..than before? 

State legislators rejected tne challenge to CCEM, They- said that the 
goals could indeed be added without^ dislocating anything else. Some 
quotations: 

'*It can be done.** 

"You don't have to eliminate the other diciplines 
or even to cheat them to get this done." ' 

■^nYou can arrange this with ease; you don't^ have 
to give up anything." ' ' 

Local school board members arrived independently at the identical con- 
clusion. The CCEM program need not- crowd out anything else. On the 
contrary, they saw the program as offering a valuable new structural 
framework for the collection of existing subjects. Some quptatxons: 

"V/e need a way' to restructure and reorganize our programs." 

''The secret of the whole program is infusing .it into other 
subjects." 

"If the program were set up as separate courses, many 
'students would miss the benefits*" ' 



Employer? offered two views, neither one in opposition to theXCEM 
goals... . " . / ^ 

The first view was that CCEM would drive out less ' {yal^able content from 
the present curriculum: " ' . 

"Some things would have to go that ought to go — 
aDid that would be very healthy." 
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*'If you don't revise the existing curriculum, CCEM 
isn't going to do any good/' 

s 

"We should re-exaTrane the whole curriculum for its 
- ' relevance to che world that kids are going but into." 

The second view was that. CCEM would enrich but not dislocate existing 
content: ' , * 

"If you eliminate ■ something, ^rou have missed the 
basic ideai" 

Most employers h^ld the first view. If they had -reached a consensus, 
it would perhaps have' been this: CCEM is probably more valuable than 
anything it eliminates. 



Union leaders said that "Something 'will have to give unless we infuse 
the career aspect of the program into other subject areas* If CCElyi 
tries to stand alone, it will crowd out something else." 

Lr cal school superintendents did not see CCEM as competing with other 
subjects; instead, they saw it as offering an organizing 'structure 
for them. They said, "It will not crowd out anything. We are going 
at things aimlessly in education today and this provides us with, some 
framework, some structure with which we can begin to tie together 
some loose ends --without crowding out anything." 

The idea of infusing career concepts into other subjects coupled with 
the idea of relating all subjects to career concerns drew strong endorse- 
ment from the superintendents, as it did from most other participants at 
the conference. 

- j> 

State teachers' association/union leaders said that if career goals were 
to be given the central position advocated by CCEM, they would change the 
exist j.ng system, . pushing out some current content. "If you infuse this 
progrc\m to the degree it is intended to be, something would have^ to §o." 

This view was consonant with the earlier expressions of concern by the 
association/union leaders with the heavy weight and inappropriateness of 
CCEM goals other than those dealing with Jself , social, and career aware- 
ness. Although they did hot say, so explicitly at this point in the di-s- 
cussion, one could expect the association/union leadei^s to be* less fearfu 
about the CCEM awareness elements dislocating existing curriculum than 
about the job competency elements. ^ . . ' ' 
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QUESTION 12 ^ , • 

,The CCEM goals have been challenged as envisioning a 
program thr/t^ may be -easy to introduce into the ele- 
mentary schools but will be very difficult to intro- 
duce into the high school! , Some people feel that 
teachers in grades R-3, for example /. already worl: 
toward goals similar to those called for in CCEM . 
for the early grades — goals such as self awareness 
and educational awareness . But 'they point out that if 
^ the- program attempts to infuse career' concerns into the 

high school academic subjects that have been set apart 
from career training for decades, classroom teachers 
will balk. They will not see the introduction of 
career concepts as feasible or^^even necessary and will 
fear the displacement of content' from the academic 
disciplines. Some other persons predict that even 
high school vocational education teachers may resist 
the career education movement because it challenges" 
a long tradition of separate vocational ..training. 

Can CCEM goals be introduced into the high school? 



State legislators saw some difficulties in introducing the goals into 
high schools but were more impressed with the potential gains than with 
the potential problems. Some felt that students would demand a con- 
tinuation of career education if they had had it during their .elementary 
years. Legislators argued that it would not make sense to terminate the 
program at the elementary or junior high grades since student; s'^'are just 
"getting to the point, where they are approaching employment or continuing 
education". There was an undertone of determination, as indicated by 
such comments as: 

"It should be woven into high school." 

"It may be difficult to get the changes but they are desir- 
able and we won't let that slow it down." 

"\^ere thc=jre is funding, change usually - takes place." 

Local school board members saw no critical problem at the high school 
level . They acknowledged that the program would be a^jCha-Uenge—to-" the 
Ceachers bat did not enVision^serious resistance^ from them. In any case, 
the boa,rd members felt that even partial success in introducing CCEM goals 
would improve today's high schools. 



/ 
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Employers said that while the difficulties might be greater in high school, 
-that did not mean the program was less important at those grades. They 
felt that older teachers using traditional methods might exhibit some 
resistance at any grade level- 

Employers emph'asized that getting' a consensus within the local cominunity. 
was the key to installing the program. 

U.'ion leaders thought the introduction of^C'CEM goals would be no har'icr 
in high school than in elementary school- They pointed to the need for 
strong management and faculty re-training: , • 

"Any change v^ill bring about a certain amount of dissent, 
but the overriding factor is that if superintendents and 
school boards have got contro;* over their work force there 
tan be change/' 

"Effective career teaching is going to require some first 
hand knowledge which we can't expect classroom teachers 
to have now. So there wil 1 be an except iona 1 amount of 
re-training in the existing work force needed." 

Local sc-io o l superintendents expected the program to be more effective 
in the elementary grades but said they would not stop there. Tl^y pointed 
out that elementary teachers are more concerned about child development 
.and more interested In teaching methods, less subject-matter oriented than 
high school teachers. They also Said that elementary school schedules are 
more flexible, making change easier. . , - 

State teachers^ associat ion/ur ' on leaders repeated the view of some other 
participants that resistance would be more traceable to teacher age than 
to grade level. More important, they said that adopting the GCEM goals 
would require a change in philosophy fo^ teachers at all grade J.evels- 
Such a change should begin during the initial years of teacheV training in 
colleges so as to reduce the amount of re-training required later on, 
they poi.ited out. 

QUESTION 13 

/ The CCEM goalr. seem to require that high school students work 

at real jobs, free or for pay, during the school day at least 
in grades 10-12. Some observers believe that it would be 
logical to grant coursfe credit toward graduation • for fuch work 
on the assumption that It ;.s as educative as being in regular 
classes. Other observers think that asking course credit for 

4 daytime work would create strong resist^ance to the CCEM program. 

Should students in grades; 10-12 be given high school graduation 
credit for work during the school day? \ 
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State ley;islators express unanimous approval of giving such credit. Some 
qtaotations: ' - 

"He can get motivated by it." 

"A work Experience is a basic part of the educational process." 
"It's much more educative than having him sit in an art class," 

Local school board members disagreed. They said that- a student should not 

get pay and high school course credit at the .same time. Students who did 

not work for pay could be given course credit; students who worked for 
pay should get none.- It ,was clear that the board members regarded pay plus 
course credit as a form of unnecessary double payment. 

Employers disagreed with the local school board: members and echoed the 
^sentiments of the state legislators: 

\"Yes"-it would be the best thing they could do." 

"It would be their best expr'rience during the year." 

Union leaders said that work should be given credit, yet they did not see 
work as equivalent to classroom study. They suggested that schools might 
give credit for work but simultaneous ly raise the number .of credits required 
for graduation to prevent the substitution of work credits for academic 
credits. 

Union leaders said that there should be clt^arer standards for learning either 
at work or at school. As they expresse'd the matter, "Performance standards 
should be established and performance standards should be met and it doesn't 
matter where a students learns as long as he leari/s." 



Local school superintendents favored giving graduation credit for daytime 
work in grades 10-12. ?V\cy said, "City board of education are moving 
toward credit for many worthwhile job activities if performance objectives 
are set and met." Their concern that work be educative in order to be 
creditable and that setting job performaMce standards could hel^ assure 
learning were similar to the feeling expressed by some other representatives. 

State teachers' association/union leaders favored the granting of high 
school graduation credit for work but said a ceiling cf 20 percent -^to 
30 percent of the school day should be placed over such^work. Like other 
representatives 5 they recognized the distinctive values of classroom study ^ 
and work for pay. They said, "There's, a difference between .classroom 
academic work and a job-oriented work and one should not be replacing the 
other or displacing the other*" 
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Local school board members carried their minority position (opposing 
school credit for paid work) into a large-group discussion with other 
representati-ves . The debate served to consolidate and stiffen the opinions 
of the other representatives in favor of school credit for work, dven if 
the student worked for pay. The school board members argued that;'if 
students vVork for pay, they do what an employer wants, whereas if they 
work as part of a trairm.ng program under school sponsorship they are 
having an educational experience. Other representatives would not be 
persuaded. One said, '^Most of the people in this room were pretty well 
paid while they learned most of *what they know. Thousands upon thousands of 
veterans have got on-the-job training and were given credit vhile they were 
were getting paid for it." 




QUESTION 14 

The CCEM goals seem .to demand a level of commu^/ity participation 
in education that is unprecedented. Some observers have endorsed 
the principle but have insis'ted that it is not possible Co 
achieve the degr-ee of community involvement requited. 

They have said that employers will not open up their places of 
business the extent necessary. They will accept a few iield • 
trips but will not^'endure students swarming through the place 
of employment, interrupting workers, talking to them, looking 
over their shoulders, getting in the way of the machinery, and 
running up insui^ance risks. They have aaid that uniors will see 
the prospect of job dilution if high school students b\^„gin . doing 
real work, either free or for pay, reducing job .chances for union 
members and possibly lowering pay rates. They have said that 
while an occasional worker will come to school to talk about, his 
trade or his profession, large numbers of workers will not come 
during the school day. 

Will the" community turn itself Into a schoolhouse? 

State legislators said that the whole community would not bejcome a school- 
house but that the goals of CCEM could be accomplished in other ways--perh.^j)s 
through _paj:.eiit^eduaatLi^il_programs , the use of television or other media,- 
^^nd^'tlie simulation of work situatran^--at. schools". But they nevertheless 
saw possibility for higher- than-usual conifnuni'ty involvement. They noted 

that some companies employ older; high school and college students, train 
them, and pay them whilo they are learning. 

Locai school board members felt that the values of greater community invi^lve- 
ment were so great that no effort should be spared to get it e They thought 
that local school boards themselves were in a good position to take- the 
lead in raising community participation. While the kind of massive ^ 
participation envisioned in the CCEM goals might not be fully accomplished, 
any increase in community involvement would be beneficial and the school 
should go as far as possible, they said. . ^ ' 
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Employers were quite optimistic about the possibilities. They said that 
the problem of massive participation by employers was not insoluable, 
that company management was becoming more aware of the need and t!ie 
opportunity. All of the employers described shifting company attitudes. 
Some quotations: a 

"Schools have not encouraged companies to do this and the 
companies have stood off to one side, but that is changing," 

"Industry used to consider this difficult but tht arq begin- 
ning to change their attitudes and to realize that they can 
take an active part in the educational system. They are 
starting to understand the.c if they are going to do that, 
they are going to have to change." 

"Business is going to have to staff up just to handle the 
sheer management and coordination called £or by career edu- 
cation programs,". 

"-Those students will be our customers some day." 

Union leader s drew a mixed . picture . They said the chandfe for student 
observation of and participation in work depended upon many factors: the 
type of industry (safety factors will limit student participation i\\ some), 
the type of tr^de, the level of job, the nature of the local community 
(some communities offer only a limited variety of jobs), legal restrictions 
economic conditions in the immediate locality, and so on. In principle, 
however, union leaders supported the concept of high community involvement. 

Loca"i~~scKoo3. superintendents were optimistic about the possibilities. They 
said that the problems could be resolved. The schools themselves would 
have to reach out to the community and the career education program would 
have to be carefully planned and coordinated by the schools,^ They raised 
no question about the desirability of higher community involvement. 

r. 

State teachers' association/union leaders were less optimistic than most 
other representatives. They said that higher involvement would work with 
careful 'jl^^^riirig the schools. They pointed out that strong government 
backing wr^uld be needed in order to adjust legislative and administrative 
restriction's chat now govern conditions at places of work and have now 
set a framework of permissible time and space arovmd school instruction. 
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A Review of Developmental Program Goa\Ls For 
The Comprehensive Career Education Model - 

•c 

CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: LOGICAL STRUCTURE 
Egon G» Guba 

It is my considered judgment, reached after a careful examination 
of the document, Developmental Program Goals; Comprehensive Career 
Educktion' Model , that the logical- structure underlying the model and its 
associated matrix is sufficiently flawed to make it imprudent. to base any 
further development on it until it is comprehensively recast. 

I have reached this judgment somewhat reluctantly. My knowledge 
of the scope, nature, and accomplishments of the effort which has already 
been expended is severely limited, as is my own ability as a logical 
analyst. Further, I had nothing to go on other than the document xLself . 
Yet, I must, presume that it is t"^ \s document alone that will guide most 
potential adopters and users the Career Education Model; unless the 
model and its associated matrix are acceptable in this admittedly truncated 
form, they must be rejected until they can ba improved and refined. 

My inspection leads me to conclude, that there are at least six 
defects that can be characterized primarily as logical in nature, although 
I suspect that many of these will overlap with inadequacies that will be 
noted by my colleagues as they examine the document from other vantage 
points. These six are: 

1. Failure to elucidate definitively the purpose or goals 
of the model and matrix. 

2. Confusion on basic theoretical orientations and operational 
terms . 

3. Questionable appropriateness of bhe eight elements under- 
lying the matrix, on the grounds oif: 

a, /unbiguity surrounding their source.. 

b. Likely invalidity of the claim that *they^ 
'constitute a necessary and sufficient set. 

' c« Existence of contingent relationships among them 

that are not taken account of. ' 



Dr. Egon G. Guba is the Associate Dean of Academic 
Affairs at Indiana University* 



d. Lack of explicated relationship to the de- 
velopmental stages that->axBpostulated as 

basic to the Career EducatiorKModel . 

\ • 

V 

4. Lack of an adequate base for judging inclusion-ex- 
clusion of substantive elenients of the matrix* 

^ ■• 

5. Lack of a sequencing- integrating mechanism that 
generates the grade level steps projected in the 

. . matrix. 

6« Failure to relate the matrix or model to the cri- 
teria that, the developers themselves propose, 

A f teller exposition of each of these defects is ,>iven 
be lev. 

1 . Failure t; ^ elucidate definitively the purposes or 
goals of the model and matrix. Efforts to make a logical analysis 
of a model or theory nust begiti with consideration of the goals or 
purposes which that model or theory is intended to serve. Exam- 
ination of the statements made by the developers of .the Career 
Education Model and its associated matrix leaves me undecided about 
jucit what the purposes or goals are in this case, and therefore un- . 
sure as to how to judge the model itself* Statements relating to*"^' 
purposes are explicitly made in perhaps a dozen places, althou.^h I 
believe that^these several references can be aggregated into U'he 
following f^ive: 

a. The purpose of the Comprehensive r>areer Education 
Mpdel (CCEM) is to fit the student for career pur- 
suit, including selecting, prenarlng, and pursuing 
a' career plan, understanding career roles, and 
achieving placement in a jab or in higher education. 
(Sae for exa^nple^ pp« vii, 2, and 17.) 

b. The purpose of thcd CCEM is to fit the student for the 
transition from school to society, in terms both of 
understandings and experiences *(See for example, p. 2.) 



The purpose of the CCEM is to devise a transportable 
career education model that provides an operational 
de^finition of career education. (See for example p. 3.) 



d. The purpose of the CCEM i&-^to^ infuse career education 
into all levels and aspects of "The^school!.s_ curriculum, 
to link the goals of career education with the 
curriculum structure of the school, and to articulate 
the effort among LEAs to include career education in ~ 
their programs. (See for example, pp. 1 and 3) 

e. The purpose of the CCEM is to select/^deveiop> and 
articulate curriculum and guidance units necessary for 
the delivery of career education. (See for example pp. 2 
and 3.) 

It is^ of course, not inappropriate for a program to have multiple 
goals. It is noi: the fact that there is more than one goal that I find 
disturbing, but rather that the five goals listed above are so all- 
embracing that they do not provide explicit guidance either to the 
developers or to any potential user of the CCEM. These goals require 
that the project staff engage in a spectrum of concepuualization, de- 
velopment, diffusion, adoption, and training activity so broad 
that it is questionable indeed whether any agency could hope to ac- 
complish it. Almost any proposed activity could find its place in 
this compendium of purposes, and almost any potential user could fi- 
his needs into it somehow. The listing is simply not sufficiently 
definitive to be either heuristic or guiding. 

2. Confusion on basic theoretical orientations and operational 
terms > It is 'apparent that model (and raa.trix) development is a con- 
ceptual t'^ <5k; one which necessarily depends upon careful definition^ 
and articulation of basic terras* As I sought to understand the CCEM, 
however, I found myseliE continually .stumbling over undefined terms and 
inadequate theoretical statements. For example, the terms element , 
theme , goal , strand , performance objective and mission statement 
are variously and continuously used, but I failed to f ind ,an explicit 
definition for any of them '(although the glossary [p. 173 ] does 
briefly describe four of these terms). Nor is the statement of the 
career education theory, purportedly the heart of the document, aay 
clearer.. We are told (p* 10) not to expect too much, since "the 
entire concept of career educs.tion is so new that a definitive theory' 
is still in the process of emerging /' (emphasis mine). But can its 
emergent state justify these confusing paragraphs (p, 11)? j 

Career education theory consists essentially of merginj^*^ 
career and educational development theory. The career 
education concept is a forceful assertion that education 
be considered a part 6f the overall career development 
process.^ 

During I'ie last decade educational development has made 
significant advances in the area of cognitive growth. Until 
now these advatices have not yet been fully combined with, 



career deveLopment theory under the rubric of career 
education. Cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
development theories, along with related theories of 
social and human development, become the educational 
ingredients for the concept of careo.r education. 

r found it impossible on the basis of statements such as these 
to articulate for uiyself what the underlying theoretical foundations 
are for the CCS^I or its associated matrix. I doubt whether the 
typical reader will feel very much more enlightened. 



3 . Questionable appropriateness of the eight elements underlying 
the TP ai rix . While I found myself confused on purposes and goals, 
theovie5 and terms, as noted above, I surely was not ready to give up 
on tho, CCEM simply for those reasons. It seemed to me that what was 
really at issue was the matrix itself; I was inclined not to quibble 
about generalities provided that the matrix appeared to be a really 
useful operational documeitit, I therefore turned to an examinatio; of 
its basic elements with a great deal of interest and anticipation, 
since it seemed to ine that the utility of the matrix ultimately hinged 
entirely on their adfiqua:iy. But again I was disappointed, for there 
seemed to be to be four ,^ross deficiencies: 

a. Ambiguity surrounding the source of the elements. It is 
asserted (p. 1) that the rationale- for the matrix is 
"based on authoritatively derived concepts" and that 

a "theoretical base is emerging from an integration of 
authoritative concepts regarding self ^ culture , and 

, career^. " There is no self-evident reason, nor is One 
stated, why the concepts of self , culture^ and career 
are considered relevant. Why not also society , for ex- 
ample? There is no indication how the staff accomplished 
the "examination and integration of authoritative 
theories in the fields of human growth and development, 
social development , guidance , career development , 
curriculum development, and taxonomies of educational 
objectives" (p. 12) which led to the emergence of the 
eight elements. A little experience with this kind of 
integrative activity makes me doubt very seriously 

. x^'hethei an integration covering so many arenas is pos- f 
sible. In all events, I find myself intuitively V 
suspicious of any formulation asserted to be based on 
authoritative sources, without evidence. Authority and 
dogma are easily interchanged! 

b. Likely invalidity of the claim that the elements constitute 
a necessary and sufficient set. The project staff asserts 
the\ importance of requiring the categories of a conceptual 
matrix to constitute a, necessary and- sufficient set, a 

^7 
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point with which I would-most certainly agree. The- 
staff claims to have tested the matrix on tHty criterion 
by ^'developing a sample set of goals and performj.nce 
objective for each grade level" that was subsequently 
^'revieweJ by seven consultants representing various 
education specialties" who concluded that *^the elements 
were both necessary and sufficient for career education." 
(P- 13). But several points can be made in rebuttal to 
this con tent ion; 

1) The sample set used with the consultants was preliminary 
and constructed entirely by the staff. Tx included performance 
objectives as wel 1 as goals . , The performance objectives were 
later eliminated from the matrix: they are said now to be 

*'part of the curriculum units*' (p. 15). It is at least question- 
able whether the consultants would reach the same decision 
if they wnre considering only goal statements, particularly 
if the goal statements were to be sampled from among /the 
actual ones as they current ly appear in the published matrix, 
con.structed not only by the staff but by the personnel from 
the six participating LEAs as well. 

2) The project staff itself suggests thc^t there are still 
some open questions regarding the elements. For -^^xample, 
they indicate (pp. 15-16) that -^the importance o:^ docial 
awareness as a distinctive concept within the matrix was em- 
phasized in ^Report on Matrix Development*, . . . The Delphi 
resulted in two themes within the attitudes and appreciations 
element. It was suggested that the matrix and the eilement 
would be strengthened by the use of the more inclusive term 
social awareness. Continued Refinement of the matrix in this 
rega'rd and in other ways is contingent upon future stages of 
project development " (emphasis mine). I would suggest; that 

if the staff proposes to continue refining, possibly adding new 
elements or restating existing ones, the claim that the ele- 
ments constitute a necessary and sufficient set is premature 
and unwarranted. And of course if the elements do not con- 
stitute a necessary and sufficient set, the utility of the 
matrix is very much in question. j 

3) There are many instances of overlap from element to ele- 
ment that render dubious the claim that all elements are in 
fact necessary. Let me give some examples drawn from the 
paragraphs describing the elements as found on pp. 6 to 9 . 

Self -Awareness with Educational Awareness ; -the 
latter is said to include ^'knowledge of himself 
as a partici^ nt in education and training/* a 
concept clear! ' also included in -he former . 
(p. 6.) 



b) Self-Awarenegs^ with ^ Economic Awareness ; the 
latter is said to *'make it possible for the 
child to • . .solve personal problems " ' 
(p. 8, italics mine), 

c) Self- Awareness with Attitudes and Appreciations ; 
the latter is said (p. 9) to lead to the 
development of an internalized value s^stem^ 
Which is also said to be a product of the former 

(p. 6). , 

V 

d) Educational Awareness with C areer Awareness ; the 
former is said to lead to an understanding of 
the training needs of persons engaged in specific 
occupa'tions(p. 6) which is of course also 
specified as a major outcome of the latter 

(p. 8). 

e) Career Awareness with Decision Making ; the 
former is^ said to lead to the "individual* s 
selection of an appropriate role or roles within 
the world of work" (p. 8), while the latter is 
said to causd the student to "reach a decision 
which represitfrs a careers direction-setting by 
grade ten, or early enough to pr^ovide for the 
development of entry-level skill in a caree\ plan 
prior to school exit" (p, 8). 

f ) Decision Making with Attitudes and Appreciations ; 
the former is said to lead a student: to "accept 
the responsibility for the outcomes of his de- 
cisions''* (p* 8), an attitude that evidently 
should be classed in the latter element. 

g) Beginning Competency with Employabil ity Skills; 
employability skills described (p. 9) as in-, 
eluding "group participation, other social-re- 
lation awarenesses and skills, and skills re- 
lating to worker adjustment" could as easily 
have been included under the £;o-called "pro- 
cess applications" discussed under the former 
heading (p , 9) . 

h) Emp 1 oy a b i 1 i ty Sk i 1 1 s with Attitudes and Appre- 
ciations ; surely the skills "related to worker 
adjustment" described in the fortcier category 
(p. ^) coxild as easily have been among the ^ 
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attitudes described in the latter category 
as leading to ''active and .satisfying partici- 
pation as a productive citizen" (p. 9). 

Obviously none of the conflicts or overlaps 
cited above is Irreconcilable, but the present 
state of definition of the elemei^s leaves so 
much room for question and misinterpretation 
that tbe ^^^ssertion that the elements constitute 
a necessary and sufficient setrts simply indef^n- 



c . Existence bf contingent relationships among the 
elements not taken account of . Not only are there 
.def initional'overlaps and conflicts among the 
elements as noted above, but the elements are in * 
fact dependent on cne another in temporal -or log-- 
ical terms J a fact which has serious consequences 
for the matrix. In the exposition on pp. 6 to 9, 
in which the elements are defined, some* of these 
contingencies are very clear. 

So y for example, certain pre-existing conditions 
or behaviors are postulated for each element, but 
these pre-existing conditions or behaviors are also 
.often given as the end-products of other elements. 
Thus, some knowledge of the relation of education/'^ 
training to life occupation roles is a precondition 
of Career Awareness (p* 8) but is also given "as a 
product of Educational Awareness (p. 6). Knowledge 
of a career choice is an evident precondition of 
Beginning Compiatency (p. 9)* but, just as evidently, 
such knowledge is the result of Career Awareness 
(p. 8) and/or Deci^Jion Making (p. S) . Some know- 
ledge of the decision-making process seems to be a 
precursor to a career decision; the former evolves 
from the Dec islt>^^ Making element (p. 8) .while the 
latter evolves flN^ the Carejer Awareness element 
(p. 8). However, 'Xs can be clearly seen from the 
matrix, these contingencies are ignored in both 
theme and goal projections, which are written as 
though all elements were entirely independent and 
tould be pursued without cross reference from K 
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I was surprised Indeed that the various relational 
qualities of the elements" were not taken ^account of, as 
for .example in Figure 1, which I developed in order to 
illustrate my point more quickly. This figure takes ac- 
count of: 

^) ' The fact that some elements necessarily precede 
others (at leasf: in part) in time, e.g., that 
Careei. Awareness precedes Career Decision, v/hich 
in turn precedes Beginning Competencies, which 
in turn precedes Placement, etc. 

2) The fact that some of the elements are primarily 
substantive in nature (e.g.. Career Awareness or 
Beginning Competencies) while others are relatively 
more process oriented (e.g.. Decision Making or 
Educational Awareness). 

3) The fact that some elements (or aspects of ele- 
ments) are primarily end points (e.g.. Career 
Decision or Placement) while others are means to 
those ends. 

4) The fact that only one element", i.e., Attitudes 
and Appreciations, can properly be thought of as 
extending throughout the K-12 period. 

I have no special brief for Figure 1, of course, nor do 
1 make any claim for its validity^ per se . But if the point 
which it illustrates has validity, i.e., that there are a 
variety of contingent relationships among the elements, then 
the use of the elements in the matrix as though they were 
independent and could each be thought of as running throughout 
the K-12 period is clearly in error. 

d . Lack of explicated relationship to the developmental- ' 
stages that, are postulated as basic to the Career 
Education Mode l. There are three developmental stages 
postulated in the document as basic to the CCEM 
(these are shown, most explicitly in Figure 1, p. 5): 
career awareness , career e xplora t ion , and career pre - 
paration . Inspection shows, first, that the. stages 
are simply presented, without a rationale, and with- • 
out any preparation of the reader for their existence. * 
No explicit effort is made to relate them to the ele- 
ments, although it is asserted (u, 4) that "by means 
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of the matrix, goal statements have been 
progressively sequenced siiarting with career 
awareness through career exploration to career 
preparation." Second, we s'ee that th^ three 
stages do not enter explicitly into the matrix 
itsel£>^as presented in detail in later portions 
of the document- the reader is left to guess at the 
degree to which and ^ the method by which these stages 
are used to generate the goal statements. Third , we 
may note the confusing overlap between the st^ge 
designations and the element designations; thus the 
term career awareness is used Co designate both ^the 
first stage ^nd the third element (a point explicitly 
treated in the Glossary, p. 173). Finally we may 
note the distinct disjunction between the way the 
stages are presented in Figure 1 (p. 5) and th^ 
v;ay that the elements are trieated in the matrix. 
One would expect career awareness g^als (first de- 
velopmental stage) to include the awareness elements^ 
i.e., Self-Awareness, Educational Awareness, etc., 
for example. But 'this cannot be so since these 
awareness elements extend through all 13 grades, not 
just the first six, as would be assumed from a study 
of Figure 1. Similar remarks could be made about the 
career exploration goals and the elements o-f Decis- on 
Making and Beginning Competency and about the career 
preparation goals and Employabi lity Skills. 



4 . Lack of an adequate base forjudging inclusion-exclusion of 
substantive elements o£ the matrix . I find from my examination of the 
document no references, implicit or explicit, to inclusion-exclus ion 
cr iter ia which might be used to judge the concent relevance of any 
proposed theme or goal statement in the macr^.x. -The reader is led. to 
believe (p. 10) that these criteria will become evident; it is asserted 
th^t "the structure of the matrix enables relevant informatioji to be 
identified, classified, and organized." An appeal is made .(p. iO) to 
the writings of Bruner , Heath, Phenix, and Rosenbloom to support the \ 
idea that the structural components of a curriculum car be derived from 
the structural components underlying its basic discipline(s) , giving 
the reader hope that some appeal will be made to discipline components 
in support of whatever content is introduced into the matrix. But no 
such logic is in evidence later. I found that I was overwhelmed with 
content inclusions that had no apparent justification. So ,for example^ 
in reading the so-called mission statements (one paragraph summaries 
of the themes and goals for each grade level) relating only to the 
element Self -Awareness (pp. 19-21), I find all of these terms: interests,, 
family roles, influence of people, cultural differences, body-space 
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relationships, personal physical characteristics, personal roles, 
rights and responsibilities, relation to others, selected activity, 
tasks, tools, self -uniqueness achievements , role complementarity, 
group membership , ^values , personal characteristics, health, personal 
aptitudes, sensirtivity to people, occupational goals, cognitive ^ 
capabilities, psychomotor capabilities, affiiCtive capabilities, rolle 
expectations, conflict, tentative career choice, pi^iorities, goals,-' 
skills, career information, physical development, daily performance, 
personal relevance, personal., significance', self -awareness , reaffirmation, 
and alternatives. There seems 'to be no rhyme or reason to this set; 
apparently whatever terms we^e thought by anyone to be, relevant were 
included. One gets the feeling not of a well- thought through, orderly 
list but of a serendipitous grouping "of terms drawn from a bewildering 
variety of behavioral sciences. Since there is no basis for inclusion 
there can be no reason for exclusion, 

5 . Lack of a sequencing- integrating mechanism that generates the 
grade-level steps projected in the matrix . Just as I found no basii^^iffdr 
'determining content, I likewise found no basis ftr determining grade leve 
sequencing and integration. The matrix format gives the impression that 
careful consideration was g^Lven within each elements to p^rinciples by 
which one moved from the goals specified at any given grf.dfe level to the 
goals specified at the next succeeding grade level; somehow one^ expects 
that there exists some rationale to account for ''the successive tasks 
described. Bat again I was disappointed. \ '* 

rhe task is not as difficult as it sounds. There are some 
implicit sequencing principles in the matrix, intuitively placed there 
by the terras that developed the goal statements. F^?r example, a one 
hcur exercisii produced the following principles: , ^ 

a. E xploration -(things^ ideas, concepts, values); initial 
stages of most elements began with exploration, and 
exp;.oration was included again when new and more diffi- 
cult factors were introduced. 

b. Recognit io n (awareness, identification) j in later stages 
more complex factors were recognized as extensions , general 
Lzations, etc., of earlier elements. 

c. , Dif f erentlation (selection, clarification, classification); 
as more and more' factors- c^re introduced the student is 
expected to learn increasingly complex differentiations. 

d. Relation (patterning); at later grade levels the student is 
expected to build on a prior>i f^=?tors, to see preconditions 
and to see complementarity. 

e. Time perspective ; at later grade levels the studen^i is 
^ expected to deal with long-r^nge conisid^ rations rather 

than immediate ones, and to understand cDntinuity apd 
. ' variability. 
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f. Refinement ; the student is expected to be able to modify, 
specialize, plan, and resolve conflicts . 

g. Analysis ; the student is expected to be able- to determine 
component parts, see their relationships, etc. * 

h. Evaluation ; the student is expected to explicate criteria 
of worth and to develop skills in their application* ' 

i. Integration ; the student is expected to be able to synthesize 
new wftoles , - 

j. Appl ication ; the student is expected to apply what h^ has 
.learned in SiraulationSj projects, real-life field experi- 
'encys, et cetera . ^ 

Again I have no. brief for this particular set of terms, but t \e 
fact that I am able to. devise it illustrates my point that such a set can 
be developed and that,.it would have evident utility in sequencing the 
matrix statements. I can iniagine a master sequencing chart of the sort 
that I illustrate in Figure 2, which would be constantly referenced as 
goal statements are developed. Given such a master chart, one would 
also be motivated to deal with such questions as these: 

a. What is the relationship of the way that themes are 
sequenced to the statement-- of the three developmental - 
levels, i.e., K-6, career awareness; 7-9, career 
exploration] and 10-12, career preparation? 

b. What is the relationship of these principles to develop- 
mental theory? Are the principles well grounded in the 
relevant research and literature? 

V c. How can one tell what expectation is reasonable with 
* 1 . regard to each of these factors at any given time? 
( ^ For. example, what increase can one expect in the 
* \ . ability to recognize from grade level to grade level? 

d. If the orde- of the factors given above represents 

some 'developmental order, where does a cycle appropri- 
ately start for a givett element, or a substantive aspect 
of an element? ' - j 



6 . Failure to relate the model or matrix to the criteria which 
■the developers themselves propose . The developers of the CCEK and its • 
associated matrix themselves propose directly or by implica.Dion a number 
of overall criteria for judging their adequacy. T'"i^se criteria are 
probably best expressed in the material appearing on p. 3, where at lea$t 
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the follovring criteria are mentioned or implied: \ 

a. The matrix must be based on developme'uval theory) 

b. The matrix must be relevant to real-%lifc situations. 

c. The matrix must be s'uf f iclent ly 'detailed to permit the 
construction of a carv:er education curriculum. 

d. The matrix must cover each grade le^-al. 

e. The matrix must be comprehensive ^ 

f. The raatrix^mu'st be ^'soundly based." 

g. The matrix must be transportable « 

h. The matrix must provide an operational definition of 
career education . 

i- The matrix must link_the goals of career education to 

the curriculum structure of the school (T^) , 
j- The matrix must articulate ef forte amorfg LEAs* 
k. The matrix must facilitate the integration of . the CCEM 

with current LEA programs. 
1. The matrix must provide criteria for id'entifying- LEA 

curriculum and guidance units that ar^e appropriate to it. 
m. The matrix must provide criteria to guide a national 

search for career education instructional units, 
nc The matrix must provide for the continuous d^elopment 

of students (progressive sequencing). 



Except for criterion d^, which is patently satisfied, it is impossible 
to judge whether or not the matrix measures up to the specif icat ions « There 
are numerous assertions n:4xat^ it does, but no real evidence is cited, nor are 
procedures described or proposed for testing it* In view of the effort 
already invested and still to be^invested in operat irnalizing the matrix, 
it seems unfortunate that more' attention has not been paid to assessing 'the 
standing of the work to date on these important dimensions. 

Summary \ ] 

It was my assignment to critique the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model and its associated matrix of devc^lopmental program goals fmm uhe 
point of viev7 of logical structure. I have indicated a number of defects 
in that structure and have mad'j some suggestions about how these defects 
might be eliminated or ameliorated « While I regard the overall develop- 
mental effort as an exc'^ptional beginning, it does not seem to me to have 
been sufficiently refined, from a'logicaj. point of view, to warrant its 
application and diffusion to the extent to which those have already taken 
place. I respectfully suggest to the developers that they postpone further 
application or diffusion efforts until they have made a diligent attemot to 
improve. Since the document is asserted to be both a preliminary and an 
in*:erim statement (p. vii) , this should not impose too unexpected or ^ 
intolerable a constraint on project activitieso 
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A Review of Developmental Program Goals For 
The Comprehensive Career Education Model 



CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: VALUE BASE 
David W. Ecker 



The document entitled Developmental Program Goals; .Comprehensive 
Cyeey Educatiopf Model presents us with a paradox: It is a deceptively 
easy target for those or-' tics habitually skeptical of any large-scale 
educational effort to remedy social ills, as well as for those critics who 
do see formal education as the chief means of ac]).ieving' the good life in the 
just society--but not by means pf a career educaVion curriculum. (The Aes- 
thetic Education Movement is certainly a rival for classroom time.) 
The document is an easy target mainly because it does not argue the 
case for career education; it merely asserts what its adherents desire 
in the way of goals and objectives, with :o discussion of why these goals 
and objectives are desirable* Bereft of supporting arguments, the matrix 
of '*^lements, themes, and goal statements" denies the pcdsibility of 
counter-arguments, and thus of the rational acceptance or rejection of the 
matrix as a proposal for changing what happens now in schools. Instead, 
the matrix may well act as a kind of Rorschach test for the political, 
S(5cial, or educational values held by the critics. 

So I shall try to resist the temptation to "free-associate^' — to 
compare the work ethic implicated in talk about a comprehensive career 
education with a "play ethic," or whatever--and stick to my analytical 
notes. First, -^shall examine the construction of the matrix In order 
to show how certain beliefs about the nature of learning, schooling, and 
Indexed human-beings, are entailed in its very structure, and hence how 
certain values are advanced and others suppressed. Secondly, I shall 
discuss the larger curriculum issues facing those most dicectly Involved — 
in schoollng--the administrator, teacher, student^ and parent--ln order 
to show how the proposed career education model is related to what is the 
ca9«e,\what could be the case, and "s^at should be the case in American 
schoolsx FinalJLy, I shall offer some remarks about value bases for, teach- 
ing and learning alternative to the model of "economic man*^ 

I. 

The matrix appears to be the offspring of a misalliance between the 
cognitive and behavioral approaches to curriculum building: It exhibits 
ti\e defects of both parents and few of- their strengths. Each approach 
reduces to a common denominator t;he needs and aspirations, skills and 
knowledge, and the beliefs and values represented by those professionals 
attempting to reorganize the school curriculum in terms of their specialty; 
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not only to make complex problems not only more manageable but also more 
intelligible from a particular theoretical point of view. Thus, 
the cognitivist would reduce curriculum problems to the identifica- 
tion and articulation of concepts derived from the disciplines; 
ideally he would grpund th^ cifrriculum in the products and processes 
of scientific or scholarly inquiry. The behaviorist, on the other 
hand, would reduce curridulum problems to t^** identification and 
articulation of desired eQllcatiorfal o-bjectives, objectives which are 
then cast in the form of aescriptions of "terminal" student behaviors . 
The advantage, here, for some people, is that they may hold other 
peopjl^e accountable* Presumably, any subject and any set o£ goals 
may be so treated, and hence it is sometimes claimed by enthusiasts 
for these approaches to curriculum-building 'that they are value-free. 
But more about this later. What is to be noted, here, is that, 
strictljy speaking, no theoretical concepts arfe presented and no student 
behaviors 'described, either in the matrix itself or anjrwhere else in 
the document. If one accepts the above characterization of the two 
approaches as strengths, then these are serious weaknesses. So let 
us examine them in more dfetail. 

The closest we get to the concepts representing the disciplines 
associated with career education is the set of eight "elements" pre- 
sented vertically in the matrix ( Fig . 3, p. 14), while the closest we 
get to desired student behaviors are the "goal statements" to be found 
in each cell. Why is this? It is not hard to reconstruct or imagine ^ 
what happened. "Any subject," said Bruner, "can be taught effectively 
in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of develop- 
ment." Accepting this pronouncement as fact, and following Mar land's 
command, "Career , Education Now," (significantly, the first of 55 documents 
listed chronologlcaj^ly in Appendix E*) » a small number of vocational and 
technical education specialists identified "eight elements that encompass 
career education*^' elements judged to be both "necessary- and sufficient" 
by seven consultants. Then some 350 teachers, guidance counselors, and 
administrative personnel in six public school systems were invited to 
workshops in which goal statements for each element at each grade level 
^ere drafted and performance objectives for each goal were specified. The 
CVTE staff observed that many goals tended to be repeated across an element 
at successive grade levels, so 32 "themes" were identified. ^The goal 
statements themselves remained "grade-specific" and some 1500, statements 
were produced. At this juncture, it "became apparent that the most appro- 
priate level of specificfty within the matrix would be at the goal state- 
ment level*" undoubtedly becaus^each statement, in turn, called for a 
set of performance objecti/ves^whleU collectively must have yielded thousand 
of items. Performap':'.^ objectives are now part "of the curricjlum units 
being developed a* d none appear in the matrix. But it is not necessary to 
view these items :o understand why the "technical editing" provided by 
Westinghou8,e Learning Corporation was needed, namely, to "consolidate con- 
tent'/' "add more specificity/' "eliminate duplication^' and generally 
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refine themes and goals in order to make them fit the matrix* If one 
builds such a model, this is logically what must be done. But in 
sorting out items according to their. Tevel of specificity, one also 
decides at what lev«L genuine theoretical and practical disagreements 
over the means and e\jds of career education may take place. Moreover, 
the ^'editors" decide who shall resolve these differences. 

One ^7ay to achieve agreement when large numbers of people are 
involved in a joint effort is to merge factual and valuational issuefe 
by raising the level of abstraction of the elements, so that everyone 
can believe that his own professional ideas, activities, or prograns 
are compatible with one or another element. Indeed, the eight elements 
of career education--Self- Identity, Educational Identity, Career Identity, 
Economic Understanding, Career Decisions, Employment Skills, Care'er 
Placement, Self-3oy»ial Fulfillment — read like chapter headings in a book 
on the subject. 

We can appreciate the difficulties posed if curriculum-builders 
were actually to present administrators, teachers, and students with 
concepts taken directly from the literature of human growth and development, 
vocational education, etc* Controversy wpuld be guaranteedj since power- 
ful concepts will be found in theories that are logically incompatible 
one with another. And this seems necessarily so, because theories pur- \ 
porting to expliin the same phenomena cannot all be true while they coula 
all be false. Assuming the ordinary meanings of the words, truth is a ^ — ^ 
value to which educators appeal. Yet because the theories which yielded 
the concepts Khich yielded the elements of career education are not 
identified, scholars as well as laymen are not able to check even for the 
accuracy of translation from thebry to practice. But now let's nov2 as 
far as we can in the other direction. 

From the top down, here is an example of the continuum; "It is 
essential th^tt each person know himself and develop a personal value 
system." This statement is refem^d to as a "developmental concept." 
It allegedly provided the basis for the first element, Self-Awareness. 
Sel(*Awareness is articulated by means of six themes and 22 goaL state- 
ments at the level of kindergarten, while the same element and'same six 
themes appear at the twelfth-grade <>level but with 16 goal statements 
unique to this level. What is expected, then, of five-year-olds? Theme 
1 reads: "The student will recognize the relationship of his li:terests, 
aptitudes, and achievements to the realization of his career goals" while 
the first goal statement rea^s^l "The student will become aware of his 
interest in certain t:>ys»" For seventeen-year-olds, we find the same 
theme but the first goal statement thore reads: "The student will evaluate 
the successes and failures in his educational program and develop an 
understanding of occupations in which he might be successful," Now the 
strict behaviorist, of course, will be quick to point out that thede goal 
statements are^ still not descriptions of observably behaviors; one cannot 
observe a student's awareness, for instance, but only some, performance 
that the curriculum builder i^^^willlng to accept as evidence of awareness. 
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Thus, the reader (including prospective clients for career education) * 
cannot critically examine either end of the continuum, from conceptual 
base to behavioral outcomes. 

II- 

One can examine the middle of the continuum, however, and what 
strikes me- as a potentially serious source of misunderstanding is the 
ambiguous language of the matrix, which confounds beliefs abgut what 
specialists want students to do in career education with, beliefs 
about what tl^y will do. Unfortunately, every component of tt|e matrix 
is expressed in the sentence form: "The student Hill do X". Taken by 
themselves, each unqualified statement could be understood as referring 
to the student's determination or to the authors' speculation, pre- 
diction, promise, permission, or command. In -the context of the matrix, 
of course, the statements more nearly assume the sense of commands for 
students and (by implication) their teachers* \ 

It seems to me that the success of any curriculum reform requires 
attention to a much wider range of distinctive' yet dynamically related 
issues, each (falling for a different kind of resolution. At the very 
least, questions concerning what is, what coald.be, what ought to be, 
and what will be the case in career education should be answered un- 
ambiguously in descriptive, hypothetical, pijescriptive, and predictive 
language, respectively. And, ideally, scientific and philosophical 
inquiry would provid? clear options for political, social, and educational 
decisions* 

Yet th^ curriculum planner who would use the matrix must begin by 
prescribing performance objectives in terms of what'^students d>ught to do 
in each grade, virtually in the absence of empirical evidence of what 
teachers and students can do in each grade. The authors, themselves, 
admit that a theory of carreer education "is still In the process of emerging 
and that [curriculum] units directly applicable to' career education we::e 
[found to be] largely non-existertt, and the units would have to be either 
substantially modified or developed within the project*' (Goala, p. 16). 

The general problem arises cjt of the logical requirement that any 
prescriptions about whrX someone ought to do entails the. belief that he 
can do it. If it were demonstrated, for instance, that a person physically 
cannot do X, then it would be irrational to argue that he nevertheless 
ought to do X. Yet even with evidence that Someone can do X, it c^oes not 
follow that, he ought to do it. Moreover, even when X is justified in terms 
of a value premise, and the individual ckn perform X under the test con- 
ditions set by the school. It does not riecessarily follow that he will do 
X on his own, in or out of school. The foregoing analysis may be generalize 
and formally recast as a matrix for curriculum planning ( Figure I.). With 
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it we can characterize the limitations of the cognitive and^ behavioral . 
approaches to curriculum problems with more precision. 

Specifically, the matrix of developmental program goals provides v 
general answers to some of the questions (C-1, C-2, C-3, C-5, C-8 in 
Matrix for Curriculum Planning) but not other questions (C-4, C-6, C-7, 
C-9) concerning what shall be the case in career educ, :ion. It answers 
none of* the questions concerning what is the case (A-x through A-9) and 
none. of the questions concerning what could be the case (B-1 through 
B-9) in career education • The authors could well argue that their 
♦matrix was not designed to answer thr,se qjestions. My point, however, 
is that any answer to any cell of the 27 ::ell matrix for Curriculum 
Plajfining inevitably will have a- dynamic affect on the answers one can 
or will give to the questions in all other cells, whether or pot the 
questions in these cells -are recognized and attended to by the curricu- 
luJm planner. The vertical interactions are fairly obvious • The 
horiaontal interactions are more complicated, but here is an attempt 
a tVsiimm a r i z ing"^; t h em : 

1, Answers in jGolumn A cannot set limitations on 

answers in Col' .uns B and C, 

2, A^wers in Column B will always include but go 

beyond answers in Columns A and C, 

3, 'Answers in Column C cannot be justified solely 

with reference to answers , in Columns A ^n^, B/ 

Because the CCLM Project has, in effect, restricted itself to the 
task of answering only firv^ of the 27 questions in our matrix, we are 
left with no way of analyzing the totality of interactions that must 
have occurred. Theref ore^^we cannot now judge the conceptual or empirical 
adequacy of the developmental program goals in their present context. 

\ • , ' ' ■ ' 

111. 

WtiiliB it has not been possible directly to analyze ' the value base 
of the CCE>^ matrix, we have drawn out some of the assumptions made by 
the authors^ kbout the determination of values. These assumptions basicall 
are a combination the behavioris tic belief that people will do what 

is good for them when '.they are rewarded for doing so, ai^d what is good for 
them in the classroom should be determined by specialists and teachers; 
and C2) the. cognitivistflc belief that when people know what their career, 
choices are, and which choice is good for them, then they will choose 
what is good for them, the range of choices being determined by the needs 
of society. There is also what^ I would call an experiential dimension 
•built into the matrix, but the elements most closely assjociated with the 
personal and qualitative aspect of^ one's life — Self -Awareness" and 
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"Atjtitudes and Appreciations"--are wall subordinated to career outcomes. 

As we have seen, the educational value of the young child at play 
is to be measured in terms of his awareness of his aptitudes\ and interests 
as they relate to his job potential. Play under such conditions could 
readily become work. Of course, there is always an aspect of play that 
is work- like, and perhaps there should always be an aspect of work that 
is like play-.- But the identification of play with work is the danger. 
There is a larger issue here. For young and old, an aesthetic experience 
is that experience intrinsically valued by" the person having the experience. 
The experience may have extrinsic values as well; i^e., lead to a job 
at some point in the future. But i,f the student is constantly made aware 
of this relationship over 13 years of formal instruction, he may well learn to 
subordinate whatever intrinsic value he finds in his immediate experience 
to_ext,rinsic values always , by definition, to be round in the future. - The ^ 
proper balance of aesthetic and '^practical'' concerns is, of course, a ^ 
central problem of contemporary life, and the value orientation of any 
curriculum reform will have a bearing upon this relationship. 

How the authors might explain why some students become dentists, 
lawyers^ secretaries, plumbers , teachers , truck-drivers, housewives, etc., » 
while other students drop out of school and the'world of work altogether, 
can also.be inferred from tneir assumptions . Presumably, if career educa- 
tion is made "an integral part of the _tota^l educational program" (Goals , p. 12), 
at least some social problems would be alleviated. It is interesting that 
no mention is made in the document about job dissatisfaction, unempIo3^ent , 
rising welfare roles, discrimination of minorities, or any other of the 
careers-related issues fr:icing Americans in the seventies. 

Now curriculum ^qilding always involves choices. A curriculijm plan 
is the result of decisit^jnis to work toward certain educational objectives, 
rather than others availabj^,- and""€hese decisions must be based partly on 
estimates of what students carT and. will do, etc. Unfortunately, the t3rpical 
curriculum guide represents little more than a reflecti*)n of what practices 
teachers believe have worked for them in the past and w^ll continue to work 
for them in the future. To what extent this will be true of the- curriculum 
units now being developed for career- education remains to be seen. 

How then, can anyone reasonably decide what the schools should do? 
Many proposals and programs are competing with career education, for a 
place in the schools* I have mentioned the -Aesthetic Education Movement, 
but there are Basic Education, Humanities ,/ Science , and Social Studies 
Movements as well* It seems to me that one way to locate genuinely 
alternative value bases visr-a-vis"^career education would be to have 
scholars,, administrators, e(;iucators, teachers, students, researchers, and 
specialists representing movements that plausibly have a stake in x^hat 
happens in public education, to respond to questions like those iji the 
Matrix for Curriculum Planning. Out Cif such an effort there might emerge 
not only the image of "economic man" i^ut also a workable model of career 
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education; likewise, with the images of "aesthetic man", "political 
man", "ecological man", "social man" and so on. Without these 
har^ answers, the images remain just that; they may stim^alate 
enthtisiasm and action images alone cannot produce curricula 
having much chance for success. • ^ 
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A Review of Developmental Program Goals For 
The Comprehensiye^ Career Education Model 



CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: RESEARCH BASE 



Donald E. Super 



In considering the utility of Developmental Program Goals : 
Comprehensive Career Education Model one must examine (1) the conceptual 
adequacy of its elements and themes, 2) then the adequacy ^of the 
translation of themes into goals, 3) eventually their translation into 
performance objectives and activities, and 4) their research hase^ 
This paper focuses on the research base, but before and even while 
doing so it is important to deal briefly V7ith their conceptual iadequacy 
and with the quality of the translations, for if the concepts and 
translations are inadequate the quality of the research base becomes 
irrelevant. 



Some Preliminary Considerations 

Conceptual Adequacy . The term "career'' is used not only in the 
term "career education/' but in the writings of the educators who 
provide leadership for the well-financed program which has now become 
something of a movement and in the CCEM Goals document. The concepts 
of "decision-making,"' of "exploration," and of "preparation" are also of 
central importance. 

* Career , according to Webster, comes from the French word meaning 
high road or course, and originally from the Latin word for cart. It 
is defined as "a course of continuous progress in the life of a person" 
and as a "field for, or pursuit of, consecutive progressive achievement, 
especially in public, professional', or business life." Sociologists 
define it as an "occupational sequence,^' sometimes with orderly and 
sometimes with disordr:.rly or discontinuous patterns. Vocational psy- 
chologiSf^ts have used the term to denote "the sequence of occupations, 
jobs, positions ... throughout ,a person's working life," viewing con- 
tinuity as that provided by the life of an individual regardless of the 
continuity or discontinuity in the sequence of his occupations. It is 
noteworthy that only the dictionary treats the terra "career" as a synonyn 
for occupation, and then to denote only higher level occupations, in 
which the progress of the individual is orderly: the dictionary has no 
term for a discontinuous career. The social and behavior sciences, and 
education, are better served by the more precise restricted definition 
of occupational sociology and vocational psychology, which takes into 
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account both continuity and discontinui'Vy in the lives of persons. 

With this definition in mind, we can consider the CCEM use of the 
term "career." Neither it nor the term "occupation" is defined ex- 
licitly, but implicit throughout is the presumed synonymous character 
of the two terms: what is called career education is in fact occupational 
education . This can be seen in statements such as the following; 
"Career identity is defined as the invididual's selection of an apprr.- 
priate rote or roles in the world of work" ( Goals , p. 8); "The element 
employa;bility skills is concerned with locating and obtaining career 
placement both on an initial and an advanced basis..." (Goals, p. 9); 
"He learns about working conditions and life-style associated with five 
career clusters" ( Goals , p. 25), the clusters being elsewhere described 
as the clusters of occupations in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
rather than as clusters of similar careers a's in the career pattern 
research. One of the current strains in the Educational Establishment 
results from the fear of vocational educators that the definition of 
career education may result in diverting funds from occupational 
education, as they conceive of it, to true career education--a danger 
which they may avoid by taking a lead in developing- the operational 
definitions* 

The result is that the developmental concepts of career psychology 
have been used only in recognizing that a more general "career (actually 
occupational) awareness" must precede "career (again, actually occupational) 
exploration^" which in turn must precede what is called "career (again, 
actually occupational or vocational) preparation | " To misuse terms 
thus is not only tfo distort meaning, but to pervert what might otherwise 
bacome a major force in makiLig education relevant to a dynamic and multi- 
cultural society. 

Key Concepts and Their Translation into Themes ^nd Goal.s . Starting 
with eight propositions iaenuiried as "key conceptsV and as "areas of 
career education," the authors erf the Goals identify eight corresponding 
"elements" which they and their reviewers consider to comprise, the matrix 
of career education. Then **goals," more grade-specific and more operation- 
al than the themes which cut across grades, were derived. The key con- 
cepts include awareness of self, education: career, and the economy; 
decision-making, beginning competency, employabilx'ty skills, and attitudes 
and apprp .iations. 

The comprehensi ^^aness of the key concepts was considered not only by 
the authors, but also by reviewers, and found adequate. One more judge 
is hardly likely to improve upon the judgments of appropriate experts who 
keep their perspective. But it is pertinent to note" that research on 
career development has confirmed the irapdrtance of knowledge of self, of 
educational and occupational systems and opportunities, economic conditions 
and trends, decision making, occupational competency, employability arid 
social^ized attitudes. Everything thus hinges on the definition of careers, ' 
which ^is not adequate. 
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The adequacy of the translation of the key concepts or elements 
into themes and goals requires somewhat more attention in this preamble 
"to a consideration of their research base. Not all will l^e discussed; 
instead, attention Is here focused on a fev; which are selected as 
examples of strengths' and of weaknesses of which users of the Goals 
should be aware. 

Career awareness must be of central importance in any conceptual- 
ization of career education. In the CCEM it really means occupational ^ 
awareness; awareness of the variety of occupations which now exist, of 
the categories in which they fall, of the bases for categorization , .of 
their duties, requirements, methods of entry, changing characteristics 
and ways of life. There is no mention of sequence of positions occupied 
and of occupations pursued by an individual in the course of his life- 

. time, no consideration of the life stages through which a person pro- 
gresses except for those of exploration (which is made unrealistically 
short and definitive) ^ preparation, and entry* No attention is paid to 
the varying types of stable, conventional, unstable J and multi— trial ^ 
career patterns which have been identified, nor of their deterniinahts' 
and their implications for career education -:a.fid "^uidSnce . Despite the 
importance of occupational awareness, which is well handled, the CCEM 

"■•concept of career awareness. g central to the conceptualizing of career 
education , i s i^ther ef ore quite inadequate* 

Its translation into theme,*; and goals', often well handled, at times 
leaves much to'be desired. This is particularly true when the attempt 
to cf ormulate themes so that they cut, across grade levels leads to formu- 
lations which are appropriate to a given grade and which thus suggest 
inappropriate goals for that grade. 'It is true when such formulations 
fail to lead the authors to see goals which are especially appropriate 
to the grade being considered. For example, in Kindergarten ( Goals , 
p. 48), Theme 14, ^^The student will recognize that his career development 
includes progression through stages of educational/and occupational 
experiences identifies goals of recognition o£ the need for preparation 
for the performance of a task, of the enhancement of ability to perform 
a task by preparation, and of the fact that appropriate performance of 
a task makes possible repeated (continuity) performance .of the task; 
■ but it does not set as a goa^l the recognition of the need to ''explore 
a field before deciding Opon the tasks to be performed and for which to 
prepare, nor the r^oal of developing awareness of the sequence of stages 
through which gr■o^^/lng organisms progress, especially! the crucial exploration 
sfe^e, Thenie>15,' "The student wi 11 und ers tand the relationship between 
career (occupatiorO and life style" identifies as goals the recognition 
of the relationships between "behavior s.nd success," "tasks performed and r 
subsequent behavior," and "basic needs and behavior" 'in .life situations, 
but none of these is further defined (e*g., what ^inds of "tasks" and . 
what kinds of "subsequent behavior"?). There is no mention, in this 
set of goals, of- life style in the true senge of aspirations, values- 
pace of life^ schedules, affiliations, use of leisure, "neighborhood, - 
cr community. The themes are too often appropriate to adolescents 
rather than to young children, and the goals too often ref le.Cu both the 



inadequacy of concept formulation and of un(itrst:anding of career 
development in children on the part of the team cf authors. 

Exploration, preparation, and decision-making are defined by career 
development specialists as processes which take place over a period of 
time. But in CCEM exploration ("Career Awareness" in the tej^t, "Carecfr 
Awareness" and "Career Exploration" in its Figure 1) Lb treated as a process 
which is about completed by 9th grade, leading to a deciaion snaking which, 

despite later review, leads to preparation (beginning competency" in 
the text) for an occupation beginning with the 10th or 11th grade: 
'*The student states his goals (11th Grade) and examines decisions 
required to pursue them... He (12th Grade ).. .con firms his career plans" 
(Goals, p. 33)../*The student (I2th Grade) will know the steps necessary 
immediately following high school to gain entry into his chosen caitcr" 
( Goals . p. 157). Despite occasional recognition of the facts that 
adolescent decisions are tentative and that adult careers are sometimes 
interrupted, the assumption is made that vocational exploration ends 
in th^ early teens and that occupational preparation begins in the 
middle teens. This assumption, basic to traditional vocational edu- 
cation, has biased vocational education in favor of the lower middle 
classes and upper working classes, and It has disowned the lower classes. 
It stands despite the accumulated evidence that vocational exploration 
goes on into the early and middle twenties for most persons, and even 
into the middle life for a substantial number: hence the current in- 
terest in '*mid-career crises". 

These considerations will help users of the CCEM Goals to be alert 
to some of the deficiencies «f conceptualization and of identification 
of goals, of omissions whith are seric^s particularly in the elementary 
school but also are important at the secondary level. A focus on 
occupational to the detriment of career concepts and a stress on pre- 
paration at the expense of exploration are the, two principal defcycts^ 

Thr* Research Base 

The authors of the Goals make it clear that the validity of their 
key concepts or elements, of their, themes and goals, depends at this 
stage upon the consensus of experts* They prcypose to rely, in the future, 
on validation through follow-up of studetits who experience career edu- 
cation curricula, ascertaining the degree to wh^ch they contribute to 
their urderstanding of careers (occupations), their placement in jobs 
or in institutions of higher education, and their coping with labor ' 
narket conditions. 

The use of expert judgment is a time-honored method in planning a 
program, particularly when time permits honoring no other procedure. 
The qualifications of the judges are then crucial, but the Goals give no 
indication as to their (fuaMf ications. The long list of names tells little. 
Was heavy reliance on occvpational psychologists and a minimal use of 
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career psychologists (there were few if any of either) the cause ofrthe 
tteglect of true career concepts and goals? Was a pjB)ssiblo preponder- 
ance of vocational educators the cause of the slighting of career con- 
cepts such as expj^oration and of the emphasis on early decision-making 
and preparation for stable careers rather than unsta^lt? and multi-trial 
careers? The reader has no way of judging this; he 
to these dangers. 



-s not even alerted 



jltimate proof in 



Criterion-related validation is, of course, the 
the scientific validation of a predictor or of a prdcess when th^ 
criterion is itself conceptually adequate . Th^ critjeria to be proposed 
are noL discu'^ed in detail in this publication; th^y appear to be 
conceptually adequate as formulated. But their 'evpntuaT use will be 
difficult, for the goals must still be translated into performance 
objectives and these in turn into activities designed to attain the 
objectives. Which of these, concepts, themes, goals, objectives or 
activities wilT be validated by the criterion relationship? Not, of 
course, i:he whol^ chain, but only the last link in the chain. If the 
activilries are well carried out, if they are first well designed to 
attain- the objectives, if the objectives are well defined to implement 
the goals, if the goals are well-formulated to operationalize the 
themes and if the themes are themselves a good step in making the key 
concepts more operational, then the antecedents and the consequents 
will be correlated or the treatment will result in a difference and the 
whole process (assuming the use of control's) will be validated. But if 
no hypothesized relationships or differences are found there will be no 
way of knowing whether it is the conduct^ or the activities, the design 
of the activities, the objectives, the goals, the themes ^ or* the con- 
cepts whidh are defective. 



Much -depends, therefore, on a third kind- of validation. This is 
the examination of the research base of the concepts; themes , and goals 
now identifi V.. It is to this topic ta%t the rest of this paper addresses 
•itself. It ' oulcl be impossible, everi^f the lengthy preamble were omitted, 
to deal with the resec.rch base for some- 1500 goali, with that for 416 
cells made up of 32 themes at eacli of 13 grade levels, nor even with the 
32 themes regardless of grade level. The review must therefore be 
selective, deal with representative topics and issues, and be somewhat 
arbitrary in its statement that the research is solid, shaky, or in- 
adequate . ' . 

' y Five kinds of quesjJLon«s^eOT'"lT§^^sked, about^he nature of the research 

t. . What knowledge, skills, and attitudes are needed in career 
education? 

2. In what sequence of concepts and topics are they best learned? 

3. 1 what grades are they learned? 
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4, In what grades^ can, they be learned? 

5, How valid are the assumptions which are made concerning 
individual differences, individual development, school 
organization and the world of work, occupations and careers? 

♦ 

Some of these questions are best examined by specialists in career 
development, some by persons with expertise in human learning, some by 
developmental psychologists, sore by organizational sociologists 
specializing in schools and in industry, and some by. specialists in 
curriculum and instruction.. The perspective from-which this paoer 
is^^yritten is that of a career development psychologist working in both 
schools and industry, and the focus is therefore^ on the first, third, 
and some g^efcts^ of the fifth questions; those of need ,^ grade place- 
»nent, and assumptions concerning individual differences^ individual 
development, careers and occupations. The Goals material is not taken 
up under all eight Element headings; instead only three elements are 
considered, to allow somewhat, greater depth, with attention to selected 
themes , and goals at critical grades, to examine (in sampling) the 
research base. The elements considered are Self Awareness, Career 
Awareness, and Decision Making; omitted (but available on request from 
the writer) are discussion of Educational Awareness, Economic Awareness, 
Beginning Competency, Employablility Skills, and Attitudes and Appreci- 
ations.^^ 



Self -^Awareness 

y 

Theme 1 states that "The student will recognize the relationship 
of his interests, aptitudes, and achievements to the realization of his 
career ' go£tls»" Underlyiog this theme is the assumption that, individual 
differences in interests, aptituded, and achievemenrs (presumably school 
and extra-curricular) are related to^^^ureer development and to thf 
attainment of occupational goals. The validity of this assumption has 
often been well'' demonstrated in research. That it is desirable for* the 
individual to understand himself and society in these respects has also 
been demonstrated by studies of the°effects of vocational guidance and 
counseling even when reviewed and evaluated with negative prejudgments. 
The need for self awareness is thus*well established, as is the validity 
of the major underlying assumptions. But the grade placement of self- - 
awareness goals ♦is more problematic. In Kindergarten, for example. 
Theme 1, Goal 2, states that "The student will become aware of the tasks 
he performs best." This is an esaential aspect of self-understanding at 
some stage, but thereis ro evidence that it should begin in Kindergarten: 
Indeed, it has often been claime,d (hat guided experiences in the 
development of basic skills should be provided in a supportive atmosphere 



*As the reference to ret^ arch, could take up as much space as the sub • 
stance of the paper itself, specific citations are generally not givon 
in the text. A selected list of readings, some texts or summaries of 
research with appropriate documentation^ and a few of the major primary 
sources 'is given ina^tead, 
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without focusing on this kind of self-knowledge until u better 
foundatidn than that possessed by five-year-olds has been laid. 
That individuajl differences in self awareness exist has been well demon- 
strated; that dome self awareness exists in kindergartners Is also 
established; it is the need* to cultivate it at that age is more open 
to question. 

By th^ time the^ sti^ent reaches junior high school the need is 
clearer "Ttie organization of school offerings requires choices of 
courses and programs which differ in c ^tent.and difficulty during early 
adolescence. Studies of decision-mak show that decisions demand 
information; career decision-making involves both self and situational 
information. Knowledge of interests, aptitudes, and achievements is 
therefore needed* This self knowledge cannot be developed suddenly. 
The studies show that self knowledge in junior or even in senior 
school is too limited for good decision making, and that reviewing 
test scores even with college ' freshmen has little impact on often un- 
realistic self-ratings. The development of self-knowledge must begin 
prior to junior high school even if not in Kindergarten • 

Self Awareness, Theme 1, has among Its 9th grade goals, that ''The 
student develop, in his own words, a definite notion of his aptitudes, 
strengths, and weaknesses Apart from the redundancy of the Last two 
terms when added to the fir^t (unless they are meant to denote achieve* 
ment, in which case the phrasing is both redundant and vague), the 
legitimacy of this goal in 9th graders is questioned by the research. 
The fact that it is desirable, and required by the school system, does 
not prove that it is possible, and there is evidence in the Career 
Pattern Study that in 9th grade what is balled wisdom or realism 
of occupational preferences (so-called occupational choices) is not 
wisdom, but chance. This is trub even when students have had the benefit 
of a relatively good testing, group guidance and individual counseling 
program. 



Career Awareness 

What the CCEM calls Career Awareness is occupational awareness, con-: ' 
fusion in the use of terms of which it is easy to lose sight. That the 
inappropriateness of some of the related themes to the lower grades leads 
to tfre formulation of inappropriate goals and to the omission of others 
has already been noted. Another illustration is the 1st grade goal 
for Theme 3, *'The student will determine the worker qualifications re^ 
lated to performing the basic tasks of various occupations," the goal 
being •'The student will recognize taftks performed by workers within his 
community The goal, anecdotal evidence suggests, may be appropriate 
for 1st graders, but neither it nor^any other goal makes mention of the 
qualifications stress.ed in the theme. To expect that thpme to be trans- 
latable into a 1st grade, goal may be uhreasonable, given the amount of 
fantasy often shown in the occupational ^oncepts of children of this 
age. 

- f ' 
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In the 9th grade the currently mndated need for occupational aware- 
ness is made clear by the pre-occupational curricular choice required. 
Theme 11, "The student will understand the variety of occupations in 
the world of work" has often been shpwn in evaluations of occupations ^ 
units and courses, to be a realis' ic one, and its goals, the recognition 
of job classifications and the description of some specialized jobs, 
have been proved to be attainable witji 9th graders. The same may be 
said of Theme 13 pertaining to knowledge of worker qualifications, but 
nothing is said here, as in Self and in Educational Awareness, of real- h 
istic occupational preferences, perhaps to aVoid redundancy. Misising, 
more crucially, is any reference to explorr.tion in Theme 14, on pro- 
gression through stages: The focus is on performance requirements (which 
begin to have some inea*iing here when related to education) and on entry 
requirements which, apart from educational requirements, still have little 
meaning to 9th and 10th graders according to Career Pattern Study and 
Career Development Study data. Whether the^ can have meaning is doubtful, 
in view of the fact that evidence on current levels of vocational maturity 
comes from schools with relatively highly developed vocational guidance 
pr(T^«jns. 

The 11th grade ts treated by the Goals as the decision-making year in 
some places although this function. is assigned to the 9th or 10th grade 
in others* TVTe first Career At^rareness theme, understanding the variety 
of occupations which constitute the world of work, is translated into the 
goal of knowledge of the detailed characteristics of one's chosen fields. 
The research of the Career Pattern Study reveals that 12th grade boys 
do tend to have significant amounts of information concerning prep- 
aration requirements, entry, and supply and demand in their preferred 
occupations but still lack significant amounts of information 
concerning duties, conditions of work, and advancement* Similarly, 
^ardsley and^ O'Dowd found that liberal arts college students have imich 
more stereo^pic information concerning superficial aspects of occupations 
than they,4o about occupatipnal duties and advancement characteristics* 
Detailed/occupational information obviously can be acquired by older high' 
school a(nd by college students; education could be designed to help them 
acquir<^' it. The Goals will be helpful here, although misleading. at 
certain other points. • 

Theme 13, in the 11th grade, on worker qualifications in various oc- 
^cupations, has as goals knowing the training, methods of entry, and trait 
requirements for specific occupational areas without specifying whether 
the area should be only those which one is considering or the* whole 
§,pectrum of specific jccupations. If the former, relevant research shows 
these to be realistic goals, but if the latter, there is more to be 
learned that seems relevant and can be accommodated in the curriculum 
at ,this age. Theme 14, dedling with career stages, has two goals: de- 
fining and evaluating (whatever that means in this ccmtext) responsibilities 
in various occupations, and applying the operation of. line and staff 
functions to vertical and horizontal mobility in various "pareer". areas* 
Introducing" the concept of mobility at this point is rtalistic, but noth- 
ing is sairi about stages in the most relevart sense of exploration, and 
the same deficiency exists in the goals of the same theme in the 12th 
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giade, which differ only in focusing on an occupation in which the student 
has had experience and on factors which would influence his mobility in ' 
a selected ''career^* or o&cupation. But the Career Pattern and Career 
Development Studies, and Project Talent, have shown that floundering 
and trial characterize the careers of at least half of America's high 
school students during the years from 18 to 25, and that this is true 
of college students as well as of member*^ of the labor force (the 50 
percent attrition rate in engineering students i^ aclassical example 
of academic floundering and trial). 

Decision Making ^ 

The need for knowledge of de^JbsJlqrt^ well established by 

research which shows that many^lpj^^- tlti^ made by school 
leavers in the labor force and in ^ji(i?^higft'-s#h>i^^ made 
without adequate definition of the TpMblem, without fctiowledge^of what 
data to^ consider, and without having at^j^ighirrtg important relevant 
data. During the post-high school years tSjaere is little attention to 
loss of equity in an occupation, changes ate made for gains whic^ do 
not materialize, and prospective openings are not sufficently well 
reconnoitered before taking them. Studies of students' i5erc«ption^ of 
the locus of control repeatedly show that rany students do not feel that 
career decision making, and future-oriented decision making in general, 
is within their power# But Studies of independence training in childhood, 
in which children learn to act independently and to learn the consequences 
of their behavior, and other studies of effective and ineffective adults 
such as combat fliers, suggest that decision making can be practiced 
with ensuing feelings of control over one's life and with increases in 
competent behavlbr. * 

In kindergarten, the decision-makin|\ themes i'nvolves the statirtg of 
goals, usin^ resource infornation, identifying information. Identifying 
and choosing appropriate alternatives, and taking implementing steps as-f, 
part of making carei?r decisions.' As phrased , these seem much too mature^ 
for kindergarten, but this again is a result of seeking to have these cut 
across grades and perhaps of having formulated them first for older 
studepfits. The derived goals are more suitable to the stage of development . 
e.g., stating reasons for choices, recognizing that experience provides 
information J afid recognizing that one does in some situtations have a 
choice, flit should be possible to formulate performance objectives and 
activities which would help kindergartners attain these goals; they do not 
yet involve careers but relevant decision making. The assumption is 
made that if decision making is learned in other situatlOTs, the student 
will be able to apply it to career decisions, assumptions which both 
longitudinal and retrospective studies of independent behavior and of 
career development appeat to support. 
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In 6th grade (to sample that level) the same themes appear. Goals 
include recognizing the beari ^ of aptitudes, interests, and oth%r 
characteristics on career goal^ and decisions, systematic investigation 
of answers to questions about occupations, knowirg the factors which 
influence decisions, and developing competence in making decisions. 
There is nothing yet about actually making career decisions, and the 
awareness and knowledge sought are apTpropriate to the ag^ level. 

In the 9th grade the themes are tn gome instances translated into 
goals appropriate to the developmental stage of the student. For example, 
s?)me involve decisions as to occupations to consi<Jer and explore. Gelatt 
and others have demonstrated, that the study and practice of decision 
making is practical in junior high schools. But two goals are more 
quest! oi^ble , for they involve making not just short-term but long-term 
iecision-s and the use of aptitude, interest, and other personal and worker 
trait data in personal career decisions. If the term "career" were used 
by the CCEM to denote the sequence of decisions made, steps taken, goals 
sought and positions occupied by an individual , these goals would be ap- 
propriate. Students do make short-term iecisions such as those about 
courses to take in the next school year and they do, often with insight 
although often without it, bring personal and role data to bear on the 
making of these decisions. Even the making of long-term decisions is 
empirically justified if periodic re-evaluation is recognized and pro- 
vided for, but there is nothing in the 9th grade goals to suggest that 
this is done. More important still is the CCEM use of the term "career" 
as a synon3nn for "occupation*' These goals must be urtderstood as goals 
of short- and long-range occupational decision making. The Career Pattern 
and Career Development Studies, and research with vocational maturity 
measures, make it very clear that neither 9th nor 10th graders are ready 
to iP^ke such decisions even in schools which have well developed edu-. 
cational and vocational guidance programs. 

# / 

The 10th grade goals recognir/e the tentative nature of planning at 
this stage in connection with Theme 20, the Importance of more presumably 
but not explicitly exploratory experience with Theme 21^ and. the flexi- 
bility of the decision-making process and the possible need to change 
decisions with Theme 22, all well demonstrated by the longitudinal studies 
of careers. The 11th grade goals do the same/ being explicit as to the 
tentative nature of long-range decisions , the continuing feccumulation. of 
infornation together with developing skill inrfinditig and using it, the ' 
continuing exploratiori of career goals and of their implicit decisions, 
and continuir^-rea^se^smenr-af de;:isions and goals in the light of new 
data. So do the 12th grade goals. Here too the translation of themes 
into goals is supported by the longitudinal research; Flexible planning 
is the keynote, together with developing skill in the fonnulation of" 

Questions- ancJ the collection of .relevant data for self and occupational 
assessment and ^or the making of decisions as they need to bf^ made. Only 
one 12th grade ^ 1 appears questionable, the/registration of the 

. student wlfcth a f^^lacement center: This' implies that all students are 
going to ent^r" the labor force on leaving 12th grade and should use a 
placement service in doing this. But research shows that most job' are 
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obtained by other means, that these other means are better for some 
types of employment, and, most obviously, that many students do not enter 
the labor market but ^o on to farther education or training. 

The goals are inconsistent In that at times they recognize entering 
post-high school educa^tlon and training as placement, but at other times 
they treat job placement as the universal objective on leaving high school. 
That even job pla-cen.ent should be treated as tentative, as part of the 
/ exploratory process. Is brought out by the longitudinal studies which 
show that at least half of those who graduate from high school continue 
exploring for several more years while at work or In college .^ny 
floundering rather aimlessly until 25 and others somehat more system- 
atically trying out what seems to be the best tentative decision. These 
last are a minority, but, they demonstrate the importance of an exploratory 
perspective even at the beg'.nnlng of adulthood. 



Conclusions 

In conclusion, what can be s^aid about the conceptual adequacy, 
the translation of concepts Into goals, and the research base of 
Developmental Program Goals: Comprehensive Career Education Model ? 

I. Conceptual Adequacy 

A. The Term Careier Is used In a way which distorts meanings 
and leads to serious omissions. It Is used as a synonym 
for "occupation , neglecting the developmental constructs 
of career patterns and of life sta-ges: 

B, The Comprehensiveness of the Matrix therefore suffers, 
for Occupational Awareness Is dealt with comprehensively, 
but Career Awareness In the sense of awareness or knowledge 
of the sequences and the continuities and discontinuities 
of working lives Is negle9ted. The process of vocational 
exploration, dealt with in connection with Occupational 
Awareness, is not seen In proper perspective. Is assigned 

^ tbo short a time span, and is expected to ] ead to emerging 
choice In early or middle adolescence Instead of to emerging 
decisions during the decade from early to late adolescence 
and yo^n^ adulthood. 

II , Translation Into Goals 

A. The Translation of Concepts luto Themes Is done from a 

largely adult and adolescent, rarely from a child, perspective. 
The result Is that the thematic formulations make It difficult 
to derive goals which , are soundly based In child development 
' principles. The omission of the concept of careers also 
leads to the omission of career themes such as those* of 
exploration and vocational maturity. j- 
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The Translation of Themes into Goals suffers in the saine 
way* In particular, some goals are forn^Mlated in tentative, 
flexible terms, while others are phrased in definitive terms 
which are inappropriate to the age level according to 
vocational maturity research. Exploration is expected 
to end with the -h or 10th grade, occupational preparation 
to begin in 10th grade with re- evaluation and confirmation 
of choice in 11th and 12th grade. Despite occasional state- 
ments about personal flexibility and a changing economy the 
picture is one of stable people in a static society. 

III. The Research Base ■ 

A. - The Methodology of establishing the . concepts , themes and 

goals iiix^olves the use of experts, but their expertise is 
neither questioned nor made clear. 

B. Evidence of the need for grade placement of elements, and traius 
underlying the elements, themes, and goals is not adduced. 

A reader who knows the research in several related areas can 
recognize the implicit research base in many instances, the 
unsupported propositions in others, and the assumptions which 
are contradicted by available evidence in still others. The 
early expectation of self -awareness , the shocking shortness 
of the exploratory process, the preinature postulating of 
definitive decisions , and the poor provision for reassessment 
and re-evaluation, are examples of failure to make good use 
of the. research base, failures' which should ma>ke a cautious 
user of the Goals question every assumption. Briefly, those 
loncerning Self Awareness, Career Awareness (as contrasted 
with Occupational, to create a new element) and Decision . 
Making most often need questioning; those concerning Edu- 
cational. "Awareness and Beginning Competency are occasionally 
\ to be questioned;- and thos? concerning Occupational Awareness 
(to rename an Element), Economic Awareness, Employability 
■^^ Skills, and Attitudes and Appreciations appear to this 

reviewer to be best supported by research* 

Test authors are expected to report on the reliability and validity 
of their iniptiuments, and tes t development specialists have carefully 
e labora^ed>:i^pon their constructs, methods, and w^ys of reporting concerning 
them. Is- it too much to expect curriclum developers to do the same? 
The original and continuing contrac ts with the Center for Vocational and. ■ 
Technical Education at the Ohio State University may not have contemplate^ 
nor permitted development work on the scale which became .necessary in ord^er . 
to achieve effectively the ':)asic contract goals. The Center cannot there- 
fore be faulted for these defects, but defects they remain. 
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A Rev tew of Developmental Program Goals For 
ThtJ Comprehensive Career Education Model 

CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Dorothy H. Elchorn 



Several drafts of this critique began with a rationalization as 
to why I could not take a developmental vantage point without trespass- 
ing on some if not most of the other vantage points despite my lack of 
formal knowledge about them« Rather than assuaging _ guilt -feelings, 
however, this statement compounded them, because it seemed banal and 
rife With jargon. Relief came with the realization that the basic 
problems with the CCEM program goals were such that few if any of the 
reviewers would be able to avoid trespass, i.e., our "major criticisms 
would be similar, although differing somewhat in emphases and phrasing. 

Because developmental psychology covers the life span I have inter- 
preted my task to include assessing the goals document in terms of 
appiropr iateness and possible pitfalls for adults who may develop or 
implemer. t curricula as well as for students who may be enrolled in 
those curricula. l^ethe.r the -vantage point is that of adult or student, 
the questions are often the same. However, decisions oil the adoption 
or rejection of curricula and the methods of implementation of those 
adopted rest primarily with adults, so I shall raise 'first adult-oriented 
issues* 

Unless additional material is provided, *P<=>te^tial users of the CCEM 
model will be faced with such "givens" as the fact that four models exist, 
this one school-based, without an historical background^ much less . a 
rationale, as to why and ho^-j any model of career education came to be 
developed. One infers that support for the development of four model's 
of career education by the Office vof Education was predicated on two-^ 
basic assumptions: 1) ITaatever is or is not nov; being done> in any combination 
of settings in the way of vocational education is yi^liing unsatisfactory 
results, and 2) this unsatisfactory state of affairs can be remedied via 
structured educational channels. At least some of the assumptions under- 
lying the selection of the particular models can also be inferred, but this 
exercise is not -necessary here* . 

One does not have to be trained in any of the disciplines represented 
among 'the reviewers to be aware o;f phenomena that may have prompted the 
first assumption. The "popular press has carried many reports of (1) the 
increasing incidence of absenteeism, alcoholism and other drug' usage 
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cautious optimism about the results of experimentation with occupational 
or career education, responses that reduce the likelihood of well direct- 
ed experimentation would be unfortunate. 

, Among the studies that give reason for optimism are those vindicating 
that positive changes can be produced in the school setting not only in 
skills that have been the traditional province of the school, such as 
language usage, but: also in other occupat ionally relevant ones such as 
. self-evaldatdon, decision making, ^and intergroup attitudes. However, 
the same bodies of data, as well as others, contain reasons for caution 
in expecting too much. 

Results are often temporary or difficult to interpret because of 
confounded independent variables, and a method useful in one circumstance 
may not be in another- A few examples from studies on the reduction of 
intergroup prejudice through courses in school will serve to illustrate 
some of the complexities. Although most investigators have found t|iat 
youngsters with considerable information «:.bout another group are mdre 
likely to have favorable attitudes toward that group, ' the direction of 
the influence is not clear. Do favorable attitudes result from Increased 
information, or are those with favorable attitudes more likely to acquire 
information, as some other studies indicate? Or, indeed, are attitudes 
and information both a function of other factors in the personalities or 
circumstances of the persons observed, as still other data suggest? In 
at least one exper imenW"vicarious experience", i*e,, reading about, act- 
ing out, and listening to the experiences of minority group members, was 
more effective than either direct experience with them or instruction 
about prejudice. Yet increased contact with members of another group 
is reported in some studies to reduce prejudice and in others increase 
itc 

/. 

( Developmental limits that even concentrated, highly sophisticated 

^inteirvention {-jtll not surmount probably exist--even Eruner no longer 
seems to mai. tain that any subject matter can be taught to children of 
any age if presented at an appropriate level in an appropriate way. 
One source of data, on this point is Professor Super's work. Ninth graders 
who had participated in a. counseling and. guidance program well above 
average in the services offered (e.g., types of tests, individual courselors) but 
still did not understand enough about themselves to deal systematically 
with questions of occupational preference. 

Data from our three longitudinal studies, which have follower! persons 
from infancy or pif'eadolescenct; through to their 40 ^ s or 50 * s , offer an- 
other reason for caution. , Circumstances may propel a person into an 
occupation or prevent him from entering one whatever his preferences or 
preparat ion. Each of us has enbugh anecdotal evidence for this stateme;nt 
from his own observations to make examples unnecessary. However, the 
role of interactions between developmental characteristics of the person. 



particularly those *over which he has no control, and opportunities may 
not be so obvious, and, hence,- is worth illustrating. A boy whose family 
had very limited financial resources' and no experience with, nor aspirations 
for, advanced education reached adolescence in a seaport city during 
VJorld War II, when labor was in short supply. He was an eaji'ly maturer-- 
i-e. advanced physiological maturity as reflected in skeletal x-rays, 
gonadal development, and growth in physical size and muscular . s trength^ 
He needed to earn money to help support the family, and historical and 
personal conditions made It possible for him to obtain a job as a stevedore. 
The GI Bill provided both funds and a ''Zeitgeist'* conducive to college 
entry when -he was dis(jharged from the armed forces. His adolescent ex- 
perience on the docks had aroused his interest in labor economics, and 
his college major and subsequent career were in this field. One of his 
classmates of equal IQ and age came from a family advantaged in terms of 
both income and education. He was a late maturer, relatively small and 
weak for his chronological (but not physiological) age during adolescence 
and had the interest of a boy of his physiological age. While the first 
boy was on the docks he was at simimer , camp . His college major was also 
economics, because he was slated to enter the family business. Years 
later he 4eft that business to enter graduate school in another profession 
which he now practices, although after several shifts in the nature of 
that practice. Our group data show that late maturing boys tend to be 
older than are the average or early maturing when they achieve occupational 
stability. 

^Although the influence of experiences and opportunities outside the 
school is mentioned at several points in the goals document, the general 
impression with which the reader emerges is of the school operating in 
isolation and with its present structure. This effect is disturbing for 
two. reasons. First, it contributes either to unrealistic optimism or, 
as notr^d above, to the negative reactions that follow^ on the recognition 
of lack of realism. Second, it helps to preclude adjustments in the 
curriculum, and in the world of work that may be advisable from a develop- 
mental point of view. Why shcTciid the focus of change be primarily on 
the sfident? If there are limits to the extent to which maturity of 
interests and occupational understanding can be advanced through education- 
al intervention, as data cited earlier and later in this paper suggest, then 
perhaps greater flexibility about' decision points Should be part of the 
curriculum reform proposed. Other nations faced with similar social 
problems, e.g., the British, are abandoning curricula involving early 
educational decision points that lead^ to occupational channelling. Are 
pivotal educational decisions really necessary at -^the 9th grade, or, indeed,, 
even at the 11th or 12th? Colleges are becoming more flexible in admissions 
requirements, and many industries prefer or find necessary "In-house" train- 
ing programs, either because the skills needed are so highly specialized 
or, increasingly, because new industries emefg^ or because technological 
advances change the nature of the skills required in the existing ones. 
Further, industrial psychologists report that tha workers who survive best 
and advance in our rapidly chan3ing society are those who have "learned 
how to learn" or have multiple skills or have skills that transfer readily. 
These observations argue for flexible educational programs as well as for 
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preparation for change. 

Given the nature of the model and of developmental psychology, 
assessing the appropriateness for career education of each goal for 
each element grade iDy grade would not be feasible even without page 
restrictions. The constraints/ imposed by the model are three. First, 
one cannot evaluate in terms' of career education when the goals' are 
stated in terms of occupational education. My solution to this 
problem is to "pass the buck," assuming that other reviewers will 
provide the background for making that distinction and that Dr. Super 
in particular may be able to be more constructive. Second, the way ' 
in which many of the goals are stated, e.g., "The student will develop 
knowledge of different economic institutions j is so general that the ■ 
developmental level intended cannot ^e inferred. Knowing that banks 
or stores exist is quite different from knowing something about the 
complexity of their operations and still more different from under- 
standing monetary or marketing principles. Had the goals been pre- 
sented either as "performance objectives/' which seem to be the edu- 
cator's usual starting point, or at a level about mid-way between 
such specificity and the generality of the mission statements, the 
developmental level to which they v/ere addressed would probably be 
less ambiguous. Third, whether some goals ,are to be implemented 
primarily through existing curricula or through a separate curriculum 
with units for each element is not clear. The 'structure of the matrix 
and references to the development of curriculum uni\^ imply the latter, 
but statements in the Overview and Purpose sections stress integration, 
e.g. "infuse career education into all levels and aspects of the school 
curriculum" and "interactively link the goals of career education with 
the curricular structure of schools, providing a means pf unifying sub- 
ject matter content with career development theory"- The developmental 
as well as practical implications of the two approaches differ con- 
siderably. As noted more specifically below, reseavch on concept 
development suggests that an integrative approach holds more promise 
fpr achieving the ' long- term goals of the model. 

Three major limitations of the developmental psychologist al^o 
contradict a goal by grade evaluation. 'First, no one can be sufficiently 
knowledgeable about the data and theories bearing on all of the eight 
elements. The substantive topics encompassed by develppmental psychology 
are too numerous and diverse--essentlally all of those dealt with by 
psychologists with topical rather than methodological labels-*-and the 
literature on each is too extensive. Expertise usually comes in such 
forms as "concept formation" and "dependency" and even then within a 
restricted age range. Second, not only is there no single definitive 
't;heory of development, there is no such theory within even so circumscribed 
a topic^^as socialization to sex roles of discrimination learning. Any 
"authoritative concept" is so only in the sense that it was advanced by 
an expert, engaged enough interest among others to generate a body of 
research, and has not yet been completely discredited by the results. 
Even the most thoroughly researched topics provided, only a' framework of 
successive levels, each .of which spans an age (ai>d, hence, grade) range. 



This ^act is not necessarily a disadvantage-/ given individual differences 
in raKe of development and the use of ung'raded classes aud self -ins truc- 
tional materials to* accommodate to them. • Objectives can be set in terms 
"of the beginning and final level expk^cted within a grade grouping, e,g., 
k'indergarten to second grade* Third, in the absence of definitive data 
about the influence of experience and training, one runs the risk of 
accepting what is, i.e*., what the data now available indicate to be 
the developmental sequence, with xv^hat might be given optimal conditions. 
Under this set of circumstances, the most useful strategy is to cit- 
line what seem from a developmental perspective tp be important problems 
pr 'pitfalls, point to relevant bpdies of literature, and surrimarize 
some of the most relevant findings* 

Interpreted literally, .a number of the statements in the descriotion 
of eleuisnts (pp. 6-11) and in Section II (Goals) imply a more advanced 
level of development than either empirical data or cieveiopment-al- theories 
now available suggest is typical. Consider the following: 

"The student entering school has some knowledge and 
actltudes about himself, what kind of a persgrt he is / 
and w^hat he hope s to begome « " (underlining here and 
elsewhere added by reviewer) ' • 

"The entering student has some understanding of .the 
decision-making process and possesses some dec is ion- 
making skills. If he is able to understand cause 
and effect relationships. . ." 

"detejrmines a course' of study for grades eight through 
twelve in. -conformance with a tentative career choice" 
(grade 7) 

"knows how^ .to pursue his chosen career ^ develops an 
action plan, and takes the steps which are necessary 
to implement his plan" (grade 12) ' 

- "will become aware of cultural and religious differences: 
will become aware that he possesses unique characteristics" 
(K) 

"will und^.rstand rtasons why people work'^ '<;K)--the first 
child tha'i really understands that is going to put a lot 
of psych-^ legists out of business 

"v/ill identify ways in which he is emotionally like and 
different fromvhis peers" and "his personal characteristics" 
(grade 4) 



"will establish a preferred life-style^' (grade 4) 
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"will become aware of his responsibility in making accoin- 
modations for his future" (Economic Awareness, grade 4) 

''wil 1 UL.de rs cand the concept of life-style and its effect 
on career selection" (grade 6) 

"will use knowledge about his ability level to identify 
appropriate career opportunities" (grade 8) 

"will select an appropriate high school curriculum in 
keeping with his tentative career goals" (grade 9) 

"will correlate the monetary benefiits of his chosen 
occupational field with his chosen life7Style" (grade 9) 

These quotations are representative of goals that seem develop- 
mentally inappropriate in either or both of two senses: 1) the level 
of conceptual ability required, or 2) t-he degree of personal stability 
and integration demanded « With some important ^ceptions, goals un- 
realistic' in the former sense are more common for. the lower and middle 
grades, while oremature expectations with respect to consistency of 
interests and abilities, adoption of a "life-style", adequacy of self- 
appraisals, and informed career decisions occur more often at the 
upper grades. A«ssumptions of these two sorts are most prominent in 
the elements of Self-awareness, Career Awareness, Decision Making, and 
Attitudes and Appreciations and least in the element of Competency, 
the domain in which educators are most experienced. 

The literature usually categorized under tlie rubrics of learning, 
"cognitive development, and concept formation are, of course, germane to 
the developmental appropriateness of goals for all elements. Controversies 
still abound about continuity vs. discontinuity in development^ the 
universality and invariance of stages and sequences, and the extent to 
which experience and training accelerate conceptual development. Never- 
theless, the data' collected in a variety of theoretical frameworks yield 
a sufficiently consistent developmental description to be useful. In 
the ensuing discusi.'iion Piaget's terminology is prominent. This is a 
matter of convenience, and no value judgements are implied. 

In brief, the- young child's thought is concrete and relatively 
undifferentiated. He has only a primitive grasp of causn and effect 
and tends to respond to, and be disti^acted by, superficial character- 
istics of stimuli. Understanding of things at a distance, particularly 
in time, develops slowly. Not until about 14-16 years is the average 
child able to Vthink about his own thought" and to deal with several 
variables simultaneously and systematically, i.e., to test alternative 
hypotheses or courses of action^ Development is facilitated by con- 
frontation with data that do not fit existing conceptual schema and by 
experience with mau}^ different instances of a concept. The latter findings 



suggests that occupational awareness and expLoration are m.or^ Ij.kely 
to be promoted by information provided in siBveral curricular contexts 
than by simply presenting special units on Vbcationj^. 

Research on self cor.cepUs is nore often done in the context of 
theories, of personality developnient , particularly of socialization, 
than of concept formation. Definitions of self awareness or self 
concept are varied, and the data often seem contradictory. When av;aru- 
ness is defined as self appraisal in the broad psychological sense, 
tlie data suggest that the developm.ental course is from little capacity 
to differentiate oneself from, o^t^hers (especially from persons one 
likes or one's "ideal"), through socially acceptable stereotypes to 
individualized concep tua 1 izat i^-ns that include reasonably realistic 
assessment of assets and limitations. In several theories, establish- 
ing personal "identity" is seen as the major deve topiaenta 1 task of 
adolescence. On the other hand, there is cvidencro that gender identity 
is well established by three to four years and that awareness of ethaiicity 
(particularly where racial prejudice is comrivm) and generalized attitudes 
of self esteem appear by the early school years. Low self esteem is 
associated with feelings of helplessness, hit;ti anxiety^ and poor adjust- 
ment to, and achievement in, school. Parental practices have long term 
effects on self esteem and correlated behaviors and feelings, although 
peers and other significant adults, such as teachers, may confirm or 
modify their influence. A judicious mixture of emotional su:^port with 
demands and op]:)or uunit ies for autonomy promotes positive self esteem, 
responsible attitudes, a se If -confident approach to tasks and other 
desirable social behaviors. Goals which lead to "odious comparisons" 
of self with others or which empliasize status contrasts among occupations 
and life- styles may be more detrimental than helpful. 

Research on "moral" development is again socially acceptable, and 
data on attitudes toward others come from this source, particularly the 
increasing literature on "prosocial behaviors. " Although the data on 
developmental trends and influential variables obtained under different 
theoretical orientations are often at variance^ intellectual level and 
interactions with peers appear to be two factors of i77ipor tance . The 
child's early judg 

with varied groups and adult miodels, he comes gradually to talce into account 
the circumstances and motivations of others. Studi.es on attitude changes 
mentioned earlier are obviously also of relevance for goals in the element 
of "Attitudes and Ajjpreciations" . 

Reference was also made earlier to some findings on "vocational 
maturity," and Dr. Super is addressing this research, so a few observations 
will suffice here. Lack of information and limited conceptual ability 
are probably not the only factors in the young child's slatement that he 
wants to be a policeman, cowboy, or mother. Theories of affective develop- 
ment would lead us to suspect that while acquiring self control is still 
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a major task, positions of power and authority are attractive. Expressed 
occupational preferences advance from the concrete and superficial through 
general categories such as scientist or .businessman to (but usually not 
until after adolescence) more speci.fic ones such as accountant. As reveal- 
ed on tests of vocational interest, patterns of interests change markedly 
during ■ adolescence and considerably between late adolescence and early 
adulthood. 

The broader literature on interests and abilities also counsels 
against expecting too much stability too ear-ly. Recreational preferences, 
for example, are much influenced by circumstances as well as by increas- 
ing cognitive and physical maturity. Some consistency in personality 
characteristics is indicated by correlations over short periods of time, 
but over a longer span the correlations are at best moderate, especially 
if the measures are of specific traits or abilities. If one looks for 
"enduring orientations", e.g.. passive vs. active or extroversion vs. 
introversion, or for continuities rattier than consistency, i.e., relation- 
ships across age in behaviors' that differ superficially but serve similar 
purposes, greater stability is found. However^ longitudinal data on 
s tanc(ardized IQ tests remind us that large changes in measured ability 
can occur among a sizeable proportion of a sample even when group 
correlations are higii. Case histories also contain many instances in 
which early evidence on specific abilities was misleading. Churchill's 
nihility to deal with the English language is a classic example.- 

Various combinations of the findings cited lead one to question 
two emphases in ^h.e goal matrix. One is the strong stress on the 
future. Not until about the sixth grade does the average child really 
master both our clock and calendar. Ability to project himself into 
the future in a meaningful way comes even later. Learning is the child's 
vjork, and positive experiences with it seem to contribute more to positive 
attitudes and habits than does the prospect of much delated rewards, the 
meaning of which he does not really comprehend. The psychometr ist ' s 
axiom that the best predictor of future behavior is what the person has 
done in the past is germane here. Demands of high school and college 
students for "relevance" in education reflect the motivational problems 
posed a.t later ages by "always preparing" versus achieving some satisfactions 
in the here and now. It should also be noted that the emphasis in the 
matrix on monetary and status rewards may also "turn off" some studen^ts 
and parents. 

"^"^^ 

The CCEM rationale and goals also place teachers and students under 
great pressure to determine "what the child is and wants". The implications 
are of an "unfolding" process of something built into the child and failure 
on the part of teacher and pupil if they do not discover what is blossoming. 
If such failure leads to low self-esteem, the ultimate objectives will be 
thwarted. 

From a developmental perspective, two underemphases can also be 



detected iv. the manual. First, although individual differences in 
combinations of interests and abilities are stressed, little pro- 
vision is \nade for individual differences in rates of. development 
in the various "elements'". There seems* to be no place for the 
late bloomer intellectually or for' the late maturer with his 
associated retardation in social interests. Second, the lack 
of attencion to individual differences combine with the pressures 
noted above to produce the danger that implementation of the goals 
will promote conformity and mediocrity. Translation of goals into 
a dict)im of "Know thyself and please be realistic" not only leaves 
little rcom for the creative person but can also result in per- 
petuation Ox a caste system. 
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A Review of. Developmental Program Goals For 
The CcTT.prehenslvG Career Education Model 



CRITICAL VAIn^TAGE POINT: UTILITY IN CURRICl'Ll^i SELECTION 

« J ame s Popham 

Too many people give credit even where it isn^t due. If no one is 
harmed by such unwarranted generosity,' then we can view benignly those 
who indiscriminately applaud the undeserv^ing. But when an inadequate 
educational program can result in serious intellectual injury for many 
children, then j ud gmenta 1 compassion must be eschewed in favor of judg- 
mental accuracy „ 

Vantage Po l n t 

This analysis is to focus on the CCFIA goal matrix Xv'ith respect to 
its utility in curriculum selection o Tlie appraisal is based chiefly 
on the August, 1972, preliminary edition of Developmental Program Goals 
(CVTE, The Ohio State University) plus a variety of supporting docu- 
mentation supplied upon request by CVT-E staff members. 

l^Hiile the bulk of the analysis will attend to the comm.issioned task 
of examining the suitability of the matrix for currictilum selection, 
the analytic point of departure will be an overall consideration of the 
goal matrix itselfo There are certain properties of the matrix which 
will clearly influence its applicability for any educational purpose^ 
Accordingly, before turning to an examination of its value far curric- 
ulum selection, a commentary on the matrix itself will be undertaken. 

The Goa l Matrix 

The CCSM Goal Matrix has received impressive advance publicity. 
It is ostensibly to serve as the intellectual framev/ork for the crea- 
tion of a comprehensive career education curriculum for grades K-12, 
a curriculum, designed for all children and intended to integrate aca- 
demic and vocational education. Such an ambitious curricular mission 
will require a first rate intellectual frameworks To the extent that 
the goal ma tr ix provides a shoddy framework ^ then we can pred ic t a 
subsequently inferior construction effort. 

It is precisely for this reason that reviewers of the matrix cannot 
afford unwarranted charity. Inadequacies in the goal matrix, the in- 
tellectual underpinning of CCEM CModel I), will surely infect the rest 
of the ambitious Caree^r Education development effort. Even now we find 
100 CCE2^ curriculum units being developed in various parts of the coun- 
try. The robust development costs for this activity may be largely 
misdirected in that a key point of departure in unit development i s the 
degree to which the unit goals are related to matrix goals* If the 
goal matrix is an inadequate framework for such developmental activities, 
we must say so and loudly^ 
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Not only has an- enormous aiJhCunt of tnoney and personnel energy al- 
ready gone into the development of the goal tnatrix, but as a framework 
document it may .enhance or corrupt- those future CCEM activities which ' 
stem from it* Thus it is not an 'inrf-^cuous. do'cument which, as so many 
others of this sort,* may be shelved tiuietly in curriculum library ar- 
chives. As a corAergtyne doqiiment, the matrix will hav^ to bear a 
heavy developmental load. And, unfortunately, this cornerstone appears 
to be made a:^ pumice instead of granit,ec . 

Careful analysjis of the CCEM Goal Matrix has led this observer to 
the opinion , that the document is badly conceptuallz-ed , badly , rational- 
ized, and badly d^eloped,. It is, in^ short, bad. 

Indeed, it is so ineptly put together that we cannot dismiss it 
with a plaudit pr two for its good intentions* The result misses the 
intended nark too far , And, as indicated previously, the matrix is 
supposed to guideJcutrent and future CCEM (Model I) e'fforts. If lisedi 
in its present form, that will result in disastrous guidance and a ' 
sizeable squandering o*f federal funds d ' , * 

; ^ ! ^ ' 

• Conceptualization , *Formul^tbrs of the matrix clecided to frame their 
notions at anlexttem^ly general l^vel„ There are 104 cells (eight el- 
ements times; 13 grade levels). whiHh contain a series of goal statements 
formulated at jextremely broad levels of specificity, e,g., *'The student 
will become aware of learner-teacher relation^ips," or "The student 
will understand how attitude can be expressed through behavior/', Al- 
though the orjiginal matrix was intended to include more explicitly 
stated performance objectives, the' project staff decided last year that 
the matrix would consist .of goal statements rather than performance 
oJ>jectivesi^ In View of the extremely vague nature of the resulting 
matrix goals, this appears to have been a serious error, • 

Jhe critical defect in .^tppping short of mor^e specificity is- the, 
clas.^ic Rorschach liability: As long as you're dealing with ink blots, 
perceptions of reality^ vary widely* Axtd f^r too many of the goals in 
the matrix appear to bfe bettei; suited' for projective tests than^for in- 
ducing lucidity regarding instructional intentions. 

-'Nebulous p.oals are typically interpreted in too many ways to permit 
us to get^much mileage out of \ttfem. As will be documented later in the 
paper (when the utility pf thelsnatris?;. in curriculaj: selection is under 
consideration), different^ peop|i^^can "come up with incredibly divergent 
interpretations of what matrix ' g6ars<mean. While a collection of gen« 
eral goals may be acceptab^le for openers* unless a subsequent effprt is 
made to explicate those go^^ls, confusion rather th^n clarity will be 
the likely result, ^^^^ 

A concomitant problem stemming from the level of generality select- 
ed for- the matrix is the resulting deficiency of the structure as a 

\ ' ' ■ • ■ 

■^ Developmental Program- Goal si for the Comprehensive Career Education Models 
Preliminary Edition, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University, ColMmbus, Ohio, August, 1972, p, 15. 



legitimate tai^opomy. Any defensible taxonomy miist strive toward \cat- / 
egory delimititions which lead to tiiutual exclusivity and eKhaii'stiVeness . 
Neither of these characteristics ia satisfied by the currant version '^^ 
of the Tuatrix,\ 

Ail equally teerioiis deficiency is the absence of an analytical hi- 
erarchical structure which would permit curriculum designers to' deriv^ ^ 
an i^istructional: sequence from this ef fort ,^ or .at least to assess the \ 
(Extent to which the 104 cells interact with one another, / 

*" ' ' * ■ \ . ' ■ 

In the first few paragraphs describing the.^oal matrix we are in- 
formed that . . the requirements of the CCEM dictated' that a trans- 
portable career education model be developed providing an operatioMl 
definition, of career education. Tlie matrix substantially approaches 
this requirement .^'^2 After examining' the matrix goals, ^it would seem 
that the matrix designers may need an operationaT definition of an 
operational definition. ' t 

Rationale , For a docljTpent as potentially influential as the goal 
matrix, one would expect to encounter a well documented rationale 
statement which not only describes the reasons for formulating the . 
'inatrix In a particular fashion, but also details the step-by-step pro- 
cedures followed in reaching the final formulation.. On this score 
the matrix is , particularly deficient, for there is a description pre- 
sented regarding the development of the matrix which, to uncritical 
leaders, may appear satisfactdry . I^ere is even a theoretical base 
described and four'' critical hypotheses offered. These items nay, to 
the undiscernvng reader, create a pati\ia of intellectual respectabil- * 
ity which could' incline one \to value the matrix more than is justified. 

^ Let's do a Little^robing. Besides the grade level dimension (K-12), 
the second dimension of the matrix consists of y'eightv elements , e.g., 
educational awareness. Where did these eight _elements come from? We* 
are told iri^ the introduction^, to the; matrix tjiat this endeavor commenced 
with. an' "examination and- integration of au^ho'ritaj^ive theories" in 
such fields as social development', curriculum development, and taxOn- 
omies of educational objectives. (One wonders what , a theory of t.TXon- 
omies of educational objectives would ^look Ifke). Having consulted \ ► 
such authoritative theories (we can only hope that a' nopiauthoritative 
theory did not inadvertently receive attention), then "the eight elem- 
' ents which became part .of the matrix " s.tructure emerged in July, 1971, ' 
as a result of efforts to conceptualize ^career education"^ ^iiice the 
eight' elements were bort> (emerged*) under th^ pign of Leo, we should 
not be surprised that they display 5>fedic.table astrological traits 
suj|h as high ^^spiration and exorbitant pride. 

' ■ ■ X'^ . \ ^ " • 

But quality control was not abandoned. Only a month or so aft;er 
;their birth the eight elements were presented . for review»to "seven 
consultants represen+:ing various educational specialties." (Although 
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^Ibid. , pi 12. 




ve are not told who these seven judges were, we can at leas^ infer 
that they, did consult and that they did represent various specialties). 
Thus reassured, we discover that the Magnificent Seven "concluded that 
the elements ^^ere both necessary and sufficient for career education/'^ 
Thank God , 

Then there was a good deal of input from six participating LEA.S 
(the field .jspeaks). And they even used a "modified Delphi" process 
to promote consensus. In the midst of these machinations, i-t x-^as dis- 
covered that "a number of matrix goals tended to repeat across an el— 
ctnent at successive grade leyels." A new descriptor was needed. Thus, 
"thirty-'two themes emerged" (more birth pangs) to provide an "additional 
level of specificity within t;he elements,"^ We are gratified to learn 
tyiat."the theme-associated matrix cells represent a workable basics for 
organizing components ^or career education."^ 

In early 1972 an intriguing development occurredv^egard ing the in- 
tended level of specificity for the matrix: 

The original matrix was iatended to be a . 
tool extending to the level of. performance 
obj ectives . • In March 1972 , however , it 
became apparent that the most appropriate 
level of specificity within the matrix 
would be at the goal statement level'. ^ 



Now this is a crucial shift in the conceptualization of the matrix" 
and hence should be self-consciously described ^ How was it that the 
most appropriate specificity level "became apparent"? To whom.? 

We are forced to consult supporting documentation to discern the 
reason for so basic a- modification in strategy. In a recent CVTE staff 
memorandum,^ we learn that the current version of the goal mtrix "does 
not include the performance objectives which because of their low qual- 
ity . „ . had to be rewritten- This resulted in the performance ob- 
jectives becoming part of the actual units 

lf> as this meiitiorandum asserts, performance objectives were aban- 
doned because they had been badly constructed, is it not deceitful to 
contend that matrix" goal statements represent the "most appropriate 
level of specificity"? If a sufficient number of high quality perfor- 
mance objectives ha^ been on. hand, would a similar decision have been 
reached? It is this sort of haphaza-jrd and misrepresentational Ration- 
ale, upon wh^ch the matrix is proffered. , - .. 



^ Ibid . , p. 13 . 

^Ibj^. , p. 15 . / 
'^ Ibid p. 15 . / 
^Ibid., p. 15 . / 

^To A.J. Miller from Walter Ad'ams , February 23 , 1972. 
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Even the four critical concepts^ upon which the nutrix is supposedly 
based are stated in the form of hypotheses which are either untestable 
or inane. For example, vhat kind of empirical designs would permit 
one to test empirically hypothesis number one upon which '"the matrix 
rests"? . - ' \ ' 

1, The hypothesis that the eight elem.ents 
represent a complete picture of what 

■ should be infused into CQntemporary 
education to achieve career education. 

Or, again, who could quarrel with the self-evident nature of the fol- 
lowing vacuous hypothesis?' , 

3« The hypothesis that career education 
is attained through the cumulative 
^ffort of sequenced and i.nterrelated 
learning experience. 

VJ{\at form of education, we can ask, is not attained in this manner? 
These and the 'foregoing examples may illustrate why the supporting 
rationale for the goal -matrix was found to be cotnpletely unacceptable, 
i' ' ., 

Deve lopment . The cumbersome .and imprecise nature of the actual 
go41s within the matrix is predictable enough given the level of cog- ' 
nition which preceded their construction* One only has to read care- 
fully any section of the matrix and the sloppineas of the goals will - 
become apparent. For exampl*e, can the discerning reader note perhaps ' , 
a miniscule degree of overlap betv;een the following two grad*"^ five 
goals?!*^' " 

2. The student will recognize that feedback 
influences decision making* 

5. The student will recognize how types of 
gratification and reward s relate to de- 
cision making. 

One does not have to search diligently to locate such overlapping 
or even contradictory goal statements. The tragic conclusion one must 
draw is that in a development game where rigor of intellect is an in- 
d ispensible commdd i ty , there were too mny i 11 -equipped player s . 

Statisticians and researchers have their beloved tables of random 
numbers which tncy will use given almost any excuse. It is now possible 
that career educators have access, via the matrix, to a table of random 
goals. 

•In review, chon, on the grounds of conceptualization, rationale. 




- Developmental Program Goals , op.cit • , p. 12. 
^Q lbid , , p. 92. • 



and development, the'CCEM goal matrix was found to be inadequate. 
Could such a document prove helpful in curriculum selection? The in- 
sightful reader may be able to guess, but, let us see. 

Curr icu lum S election , * , 

There are several ways, one can think about curriculum selection, 
based largely on how one defines the term, curriculum . For some ed- 
ucators it means a somewhat loose description of the content covered 
by an instructional program. More recently, many curriculum special- 
ists are ijsing the term to describe the intended learning outcomes that 
the school sets out to accompli sh . But in the current context, it 
appears that the CCEM goal matrix is under scrutiny as a device which 
might aid in the selection of curriculum materials . This interpret- ' 
ation seems particularly apt in view of the iTtijor CCEM investment in 
gathering, refining, and developing curriculum materials for Model I 
implementation. 

Now there are also several ways in which one can consider curricu* 
lum materials, and these too must be distinguished. First, we can re- 
gard curriculum materials as tlie classic kinds of s ta ndard textbooks 
learners have been using for decades* Such textbooks* and their cor- 
ollary materials typically are expository in nature,' hence derive 
their worth chiefly from the exposition talents of their writers* Sec- 
ond, a more recent type of curriculum materials are those largely 
se If -in struct ional products which, in themselves, ,take primary respon- 
sibility for the learners^ achi/eving one or more prespec^.f ied perfor- 
mance objectives. Finally, the types of curriculum materials most 
prominently utilized in the Model 1 CCET'i project are instructional 
units which provide a series of suggestions to the teacher regarding 
the design and conduct of an ext'.nded series of lessons* While in- 
tended' to facilitate and focus the teacher's instructional planning, 
'such units must rely heavily on the quality of the teacher's implem- 
entation , 

The questioti is: Can the goal matrix be useful in selecting among 
any of these. three types of curriculum materials? In other words, 
would an educator wishing to promote some of the general aims of the 
career education program be advantaged by using the matrix in selecting 
such curriculum materials? 

Standard Textbooks ^ T'he trick in using the niatrix to help one se- 
lect a-mong standard texts is to match the goals of the matrix and the 
goals of the textbook. This is akin to lining up a blind date for a 
pair of protozoa* You just don't know if they're compatible. 

We have seen that the goals of the matrix are extremely general, 
general to the point of vagueness. The goals of most textbooks are^< 
equally elusive. Although one can usually infer, goals from textbooks, 
and can even derive performance objectives and related test measures 
to tap those goals, it is very risky business. \^ien such inferred 
goals would be subsequently matched with the gleaming generalities in 
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the goal matrix, mismatches /would surely be the rule rather than' the 
exception. No, for selecting among standard textbooks the matrix 
would seem to have little utility. 

Self -Tn struct ional Products « - Most self-instructional mterials 
are built oh the notion- that the products themselves must take priniary 
xesponsibility for the students* learning. Most such materials, for- 
tunately, display rather explicit perforn»^ince objectives. Now our 
problem .becomes one 6f matching a precise objective (in the self-in- 
structional product) with a loose goal (iu ^:he matrix). This is still 
a difficult job. 

Let's^draw upor some of the CCEM curriculum unit's to illustrate 
how taxing this task really is. In one of the curriculum units}^ 
(dealing -with forestry and related careers), we see the curriculum de- 
veloper selecting the following matrix goal as that to which the unit 
will contribute: 



The student will develop his awareness of 
out-ot -school learning experiences. 

Now the performance objective generated to promote this mtrix goal is 
the following: 

Tlie students will identify at least five 
wood products found in their home, or 
other but-of- school setting. 

Frankly ,one wonders how identifying wood products in the home will con- 
tribute to Qne^s awareness of out-of -school learnin'g experiences . It 
is possible, of course, that if a student discovers he is standing atop 
an eight foot ladder mde of balsa wood, the resulting collapse might 
represent a learning experience of some sort. But. in general, locating 
types of wood is hardly congruent vjith increasing' one ' s awareness of 
learning experien<pes . Now if the CCEM curriculum builders themselves 
have trouble meshing performance objectives and matrix goals, won't 
most educators encounter similar difficulties? 

Instructional Units . It is with respect to the very instructignal 
units that their project is devising that the CCfpM staff probably saw 
the greatest opportunity for using the goal mtrix in curriculum sel- 
ection. Indeed, most of the lessons in the curriculum units are pur- 
portedly tied .to one or more matrix goals. But it is for this very 
reason that we must be most attentive to the nature of that tie. Too 
many educators may unthinkingly assiime that if the curriculum unit 

Study of Fo restry and R elated Careers , A Career Education Unit: An 
Edited Developmental Draft, CCtlM/C-S , CVTE, The Ohio State University, 
November, 1972, p. 22. 
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developers assert a lesson's performance objective as a legitimate op- 
era tionalization of a mtrix goal, then in fact such is the case. From 
the limited examples this reviewer has examined, that would be a highly 
unwarranted assumption. 

For instance, in a unit dealing with. the creation of greeting 
cards,-^^ we find rome extre^rhely tenuous matches between matrix goals 
and unit ob j ec tives • ■'--^ 



"Matrix Goal : The stud en t -.will recognize that 
basic responsibilities and per- 
formance standards are needed for 
success in a variety of t:asks. 

Uni t Performance Obj ec tive : 

Given three steps necessary for a 
given task, ^ student will place 
them in sequential order with 1007^ 
accuracy. 



>j atrix Goa_l_: The student will be aware that 
adequacy of .preparation for a 
schoo.^ task is re la ted to sue - 
cess and con fide nee in the per- 
f ormahce of the task . 



Unit Performance Obi ective : 

Given a set of 10 greeting^i cards, • 
the student will classify the cards 
into four categories: birthday cards , . 
^pecial cards, get-well cards, and ' 
holiday cards with at least 607. ac- 
/' ■ curacy. / 



( 



Now such irresponsible mismatching- of perforn"^nce objectives and matrix^ 
goals is disquieting, not. only because we witness shoddy development 
thinking, but because if this sort of inaccuracy is permitted to exist, \ 
then educators xc^y end up using the goal matrix with its pre-keyed-^^ ) 
instructional units to select units which- are quite at variance with 
a goa 1 ^ s true intent- No, even for selecting CCEM ins-tructional units? 
because of its grossness the matrix appears to be of little utility^ 

... 



^In passing, one must register puzzlement over the selection of cur- 
riculurr topics such as this. Apparently the 100 curriculum units 

were selected largely because they were "mature/' that, is, wouldn't ^ 
require as much work to get ready for dissemination. Employing less 
expedient criteria, one wonders whether a unit on the creation of 
greeting cards would be'^included in the top 100 „(or 500) ^units most 
badly needed in career education. 
Y2rn^' '^'^ How A r^^^reeting Cards Created ? , A Career Education Unit: An Education 
!rJ^i^ DevelopmenL«al Draft, CCEM/C-18, CVTE, The Ohio State University, 

November, 1972 . ' ' 
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Getting to Mars 

^ -In retrospect, the CCEM goal matrix represents an ambitious effort 
to provide an array of instructional intentions which could be profit- 
ably employed in^. career education. It was far too ambitious. One sus- 
pect,s' that this project represents the classic syndrome of -tlie federal 
goverhment ' s providing immense financial resources while failing to 
recognize that it takes time a long time to assemble a s/uf f iciently 
large talent pool to accomplish the inliended tasks. It appears that 
the CCEM project staff concerned with devising the goal matrix was em- 
barking on a tremendous effort sans requisite talent* As a result, 
particularly from the perspective of utility in curriculum selection 
(hut by no means limited to that arena) the matrix has almost no value. 

What disturbs one perhaps more than any deficiencies in the goal 
matrix itself is the possibility that this sample of work may reflect 
the quality of the entire Career Education enterpris,e< For such a 
pivotal document to reach this stage of development without having 
been either salvaged or squashed does not speak well for the entire 
CCEM operation. I.f the matrix project is representative of the level 
of intellect operative in the overall CCEM " endeavor , then career ed- 
ucation may indeed have a short career. 

U^ien a group embarks on an excessively amblMous project we sViould 
not automatically applaud their zeal. . Wisdom may dictate tackling more 
modest but manageable missions* sBefore our astronauts tried to get to 
■the moon ^. they first aimed for extended earth orbit. 

It appears that the CVTE people at Ohio State were setting their 
sigh ts on getting , and in a couple of years at that- Maybe 
tly?y shiould.^ ha ve fir^t tried to reach Cleveland. 

\ 

^Such keying of matrix goals to curriculum units wiil be far too 
''tempting to resist for the CCEM project ^taff. 
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A Review of, Developmental Program Goals For 
^ The Comprehensive Career Education^Model 

CR.ITICAL VANTAGE POINT: UTILITY IN CURRICULUM DEVELOP^IENT 

Joseph J. Schwab 

V 

As guides to curriculum development, statements of goal, as 
usually formulated and employed, exhibit some seven critical weak- 
nesses ► We shall be concerned here with the two of the seven 
v;hich are conspfcuous in the Comprehensive Career Education Model. 

f . * » 

Weakness 1: Fuzzy Sets Mistaken 

'\ Statements of aims, goals, and objectives are not merely edu- 
cational and to call them so is misleading to both maker and user. 
Statements of goal are intended to guide education. They assume 
^that tHe realization of their purport c;an be achieved through edu- 
cat^ion. They are sometimes specified to educational acts and pro- 
cesses. But to call them only educational objectives is to ignore 
their origins and to encourage failure to take account .of the 
characteristics imparteci to them by their o;:iginSj characteristics 
which affect^ them in their functioning as guides to curiiculum 
development . 

< 

In many cases, statements of goals or objec*«ives originate 
primarily in values of the planning group, vaiue:s possessed in terms 
much broader than education, byroad enough to* include ways in .which 
the planning group' prefers that men shall be, act, undergo. Values 
of such breadth exhibit tx>?6 characteristics which concern us ^here, 

Fii'stj they are poorl}^ understood by the persons who possess 
them. -The.^e values guide the choices, the selected acts and welcomed 
undergoing;: of chose who possess them, but they are not ideas which 
are clear In either their details or their consequences to those whom 
they guide* Hence, statements of them by their possessors, especially 
short statements, telegraphic statements, are likely to be seriously 
i-ncomplete, even wrong. Consequently, even if they be apparently clear 
to those charged to use them as guides to curriculum development j-. and 
even i^~ these persons be truly guided by the manifest meanings of the 
statements, the curriculum which results will not necessarily be the 
curriculum wanted by the planners. It may not lead to the propensities 
competences, and beh-avior desired* 



Dro Joseph J. Schwab is a Professor of Natural Science 
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Such statsmentc: of objectives are, in metaphor, not the essence 
of the behaviors desired but hat-checks standing, at best, only *for 
poorly conceived kinds of hats and 'standing occasionally for the wrong, 
poorly conceived kind of hat. They are ambiguous codes for fuzzy sets 
and sometimes for unintended fuzzy sets. 

In other cases, statements of goal have their primary ot\igin 
in efforts by planners to elaborate the values of someone els^, and 
the starting point for the planners is often no more than a slogan or 
aphorism. Even when the originating person is present for extended 
interview and questioning, thus supplying more than aphorism or slogan, 
the problem of deciphering broad values persists, and in exacerbated 
form. The probable slippage between stated objectives and curriculum 
development also persists in. exacerbated form. 

In still other cases, statements of goal have their primary origin 
in technical assignmet^its , ''scientific" efforts to identify the components 
entailed in a central idea and to specify these details to education. 
In such cases, the problem of deciphering broad values remains, though 
in the background, and a further problem becomes conspicuous. Tlie 
newly conspicuous problem arises from the fact that the details involved 
in a central idea are not merely logical entailments. Their entailment 
is occasioned by facts and interpretations of facts. These facts come 
mainly from the behavioral sciences^-sociology , psychology, anthropology, 
personality theory ^ economics, and so on. .Each of these sciences affords 
scope for application of nunierous principles of eriquiry, thus generating, 
not one body of knowledge in each science, but several, each incomplete. 
Moreover, these sciences split the whole of human affairs into separated 
parts, each part treated differently.^ Consequently, the task of .using 
the fruits of the behavioral sciences to refalve a complex idea into its 
componenUrS is an exceedingly complex one. It is a problem of d iscriminat ing , 
among the several .bodies of knowledge eaclj field contains, that one, or 
those parts of each, most appropriate to the problem in hand. It involves 
the further problem of joining the selected bits from one field to the 
bits selected from the other fields. (It also involves, of course, taking 
— ..^care to use the relevant behavioral sciences, rather than relying on merely 
^^i^antic and logical entailments or exclusively on ''common sense.") 

' These tasks,^-the deciphering of broad values, the bringing to bear 

of appropriately selected and joined parts of the behavioral sciences-- 
arc hard to do well. When they are not done well, statements of educationc.1 
goals which eiperge exhibit crippling faults: 1) They omit or misrepresent 
aspects of the subject matter with which they deal (e.g., self-awareness , 
decision m.aking, economics) , 2) They call for behaviors inappropriate to 
the age^grade level to which they are applied, 3) Where sequences are in- 
volved, steps are overlooked or an entire sequence may be lost, 4) Crucial 

iFor an extended treati?.ent of the character of the behavioral 
sciences in relation to curriculum, see my ''The Practical 2: 
Eclectic Arts, " School Review , 79, No. 4 '.I'^^lD . 
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terms are undefiiied, c^A 5) Lesser terms are vague and, consequently, 
some goal statements approach meaningles snes s . 

Teachers will often struggle to produce curricular materials and 
processes from goal statements so marred,- but the likely outcomes are 
not promising. If lack of meaning, lack of definition, and vagueness 
are great, the debate and conflict over interpretation may be so 
frustrating that: the d iscussion ends without "Curricular issue # There 
may be curricular issue but one which arises from goals set by the 
teachers themselves; to replace those which defy efforts to reach inter- 
pretive consensus. If the faults of the goal statements are mainly 
ones of substance or appropriateness to age-grad.?, there may well be 
curricular issue, but the 'curriculum which results is likely to be 
miseducative or non-educative to a degree, or at points, of consider- 
able importance. None of- these likelihoods can be called curricular 
development in any defeasible sense. 

I find the enumerated f aults ■ sufficient ly conspicuous in the 
Comprehensive Career Education Model to be disturbing, and proceed to 
examples. Since any one goal SLatement is partly defined by its 
context of related statements, I have dra^%nn examples mainly from one 
set, the set pertaining to decision making. ^ \ 

The mission statements on decision making provide an instance 
of failure of sequence. It consists of an omission of a possibility 
for education which is especiclly peculiar in the light of the appeal 
in the document to Bruner's emphasis on readiness as a function of 
education as well as of physiological growth (p. 10). 

I read iJVi the Kindergarten statement that, "the student becomes 
aware of the kinds of media that interest him In Grade I, I read 
that he "becomes aware of the relationship between his interests and 
making choices." In. Grade 2, I read the "having interests" necessitates 
making choices. The statements -on Grade 3 ^nd 4 are silent on the matter 
of interests^ At Grade 5, "making decisions is necessary to satisfy- 
personal interests." In Grade 6, the student understands how personal 
interests influence career decisions,, and in Grade 7 how personal values 
(which e^Lther include interests or are included in them) influence decision 
making.' Interests, in brief, are possessed (from Kindergarten), are 
related to decision, and -are undvp.rstood to do so, but nowhere is there 
a word about enlarging the child range of interests, or modifying those 
he possesses. Yet seven years of education have passed, seven of the 
most formative years. Has the matter of educating interests been entirely 
over looked ■ or only postponed? If postponed, why? I read on. 

At Grade 3 , the s tudent "becomes aware that . establishing priorities 
among his values requires miaking decisions." Perhaps j at last, this 
is it. Interests may not be modified or added to by education, but at 
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least priorities among them are established. But does "establish" 
mean what I take it to rriean? Does the student, indeed, examine 
his values and impose upon them an order of priority? Or does 
"establish" mean realization, i.e., that i_f the priority scale 
already existing among his values is to find its counterpart in 
existence, decisions will be necessary in the light of that scale? 
Grade 9 Is silent* Grade 10 may answer my last question for the 
student "understands that personal goals involve decisions," and 
it is hard to parse this statement other than by accepting the 
goals as fixed and as exercising causal efficacy* In Grades 11 and 
12, it is clear that students' goals are taken as fixed and by this 
time they probably are. 

Is this treatment of values-goais-interests so incorrigible, 
ineducable, and fixed an oversight due to inadequate knowledge (or 
use of it) about the origins and malleability of such things? Or 
does it arise tacitly out of the currently popular cult view that 
v;e are born with our interests-values-goals, and that the}- constitute 
an inalienable uniqueness, with which it is forbidden to meddle? I 
do not know, 

I am ov/are, however, that the Model insists that the missi on 
statements are summary, and that the most appropriate level of 
specificity is the goal statements themselves ( <^oa Is , P. 15). 
turn to these. I find that the goal statements fcr Kindergarten 
and Grades 1 through 12 indicate that the mission statements are 
faithful summaries. The student continues to have, become aware 
of, and analyze his interests-values-goais , But at no point do I 
find the student modifying or being modified in- tliese respects. In 
Grade 4 he identifies and states personal goals. He recognizes, too, 
that gratification is associated with decision making, and in Grade 
5 that types of gratification and rc^^ards relate to decision making. 
In Grade 6 he examines the role of ^feelings. In Grade 8 he again 
understands and recognizes. In Grade 9, at last, there is recognition 
of the influence of other people, but that influence is something the 
student analyzes, not something that schools^ teachers, and schooling 
are supposed to exercise on the interests, goals, and values of the 
student. Grades 10^ 11, 12 again emphasize student recognition, exploration, 
and analysis of what exists in these respects but say no more than do ) 
the mission statements about their growth or change. 

But perhaps this whole matter is treated elsewhere. The "self- 
awareness" cluster is a likely candidate. And, indeed, in Grade 7 we 
find reference to emer p;in^ values. However, they "emerge They are 
not educed or induced* And in the preceding grades the student becomes 
aware of the identifies again , but again no reference to directed 
change or enlargement of interests. Ironically enough, emphasis on the 
s tudent * s awareness o f the influence of other people, of social roles, 
and of group memberships is strong'; but again no suggestion that the 
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school, its teachers, and its environment be employed as interest- 
enlarging influences. 

The decision making section afford another example of opportunity 
dropped through ignorance or oversight • Under Grade 3, Theme 22, 
goal ?;2, I read that, "the student will identify alternative ways 
to accomplish goals/* My eyes lit up; here was an excellent start 
which would doubtless follow through in subsequent grades to matters 
of varyinQ cost of alternative ways and then to estimates of cost- 
benefit ratios. This would become, furthermore, an ingenious way 
of sneaking up on the matter of 'being critical of one's values and 
undertaking their alteration-- since "benefits" in concrete cases con- 
front us with our values -in a new form, as material gains or losses 
and not as worded statements or vague feelings of desire* But I am 
disappointed. The Grade 3 entry is the last we h.ear* of alternative 
ways . 

A related, odd sequencing and loss of sequence begins at Grade 3. 
"The student becomes av/arc of the fact that decisions involve taking 
risks" (Thetiie 22, goal I'X) , In Grade 4, "the student will recognize 
that gratification is associar.ed v;ith decision making" (22-4). Let 
me suppose, for the moment, that this latter statement m,eans that the 
actions uiider taken to carry out a decision have results which are 
gratifying. if so, why are risk and gratification separated by a 
year? And why is risk put first? Further, why is uncertainty, the 
more potent determinant associated with decision and act ion j omit- 
ted? Further, why is urgency omitted, the factor wi^ich so often 
precludes the gatliering and evaluation of all the related facts we 
v/ould like and which would? except for urgency, be available? 

I'iie instances of questional:)le m.a story of the subject of decision 
making cited above are instances of omission. Grades 2 and 8 provide 
instances of positive error which are decidedly Puritan, punitive, 
ap.d misplaced. In Grade 2, "The student will become aware that he is 
responsible for his goals" (22-4). In Grade 8, he ''will recognize that 
he is responsible for the outcomes of his decisions." Did the child 
in the second grade, then, have no parents v/ith aspirations or lack 
of ttiem., no neighbors, no social-ethnic group, no peers? Can he, at 
the age of seven or thereabouts, be held so responsible (as indeed, adults 
may be and are)? For the st;udGnt who has rc^aciicd Grade o, have chance 
and uncertainty played no role in zhe outcome of ills docisionsV And 
is age 13 the time to burden a child witii a guilt he does not wholly 
deserve? y' 

Another questionable sequence begins in Grade 4 v.'here a. ch^ild of 
about nine years is to be told that a decision can prec ' itate a chain 
react ion/ ( 22-7 ) . In Grade 6, he learns t'lat ]:>revious decisions affect 
present- ind future decisions (22-5). This is asserted again for the 
ne-:t grad^ ^^2-3) . 



From Grades 4 through 7, then, Nemesis dogs his ttaili. Only 
in Grade 9 is this clutch of fate loosened by cc iveying to the 
student that "deci^sions can be tentative and reversible" (22-4) 
and even here, the wording is "d^ecision" and not consequences 
of decision. Mercy 'thereafter Continues, liowever, for in Grade ^ 
10, the slzudent understands that decision making is flexible and 
tha,t decisions may, need to be changed* Fatfe closes in again, how- 
ever, in Grade 11: "The student will understand that the consiequences 
of a decision can affect his life pattern." 

Surely something could have been done to juxtapose immediately 
these two factors — ^fate and freedom — wherever theyVarose* 

■ ' ? ' 

. I turn now to instances of failure to define 'crucial terms. It 
should be noted how of ten in these instances, the failure to define 
is covfered by a rhetorical treatment whose effect, intentional or 
hot, is to give the impression that no definition is needed, that 
the matter ought to be well-known. In most such instances, the 
terms in questioti are not well-known and, in fact, are matters of 
much uncertainty among those most knowledgeable about the decision 
making process. . (I shall cite each of the numerous instances very 
briefly.) • ' • . 

r 

In Grade 1, "The student will become aware of the relationship 
between reasoning and making choices" (22-4). What is the relation- 
ship? We are not /{:qld» • Is the reasoning referred to of the same 
order as that usefl in science, or that used in logical inference or 
some other? We a^re not told. (Add --the question whether Grade 1 is 
the place to tal,lc about being aware of the relationship 'of reasoning, 
that most compljex and vexed of subjects, to phoice, or, for that * 
matter, t6 anything else.) 

f' Similarly, in Grade 4 we are referred to the steps of the decisior^^ 
making process (22-2'), to the characteristics .of decision making 
situations (22-3), and to the types of stress that influence decision 
(22*11). /In the sarfie grade^ we have the influence of personal goals 
and values (-22-8) and the influence of personal characfceristics (22-9), 
but.the^e are of a different and lesser order of undefinition; they 
are matters of concrete actuality,- not of theory; they vary from 
individual to individual — unless, of course, the formulators of these 
statements had in mind influences which ought to prevail uniformly. 

In Grade 5, we are told that the student will 'evaluate the results 
of his decisions, but we ar^ given rio hint of the standards^^jrtiich 
measure the quality of a decision. Are they the^-desirability of the 
consequences of decision? Are they th^ coincidence of intended and 
actual outcomes?* Are they adhesion to canons governing the decision 
making process? For Grade 9, the point is reiterated in another wording: 
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"The student will evaluate the quality of his decision making/' (See 
also Grade 8, 22-2) 

So much, then, for failures to define crucial terms. Fev;er 
instances of vagueness and lesser ambiguities should suffice. My 
favorite is 22-4 for Grade 12: "The student will understand the 
relativity of importance among influences on decision." Did the 
author mean that questions of importance are matters of individual 
taste or did he mean that some factors are more or less important 
(have greater or lesser determinative effect) than others? 

For Grade 1, goal statem.ents I and 3 (Tliemo 22) read as follows. 
No. 1, "The Student will recognize that he has a choice in some 
situations." No. 3, "The student will become aware of the relation- 
ship of having alternatives and maki.ng choices." The fact that both 
statements exist in close ^^roximity, for the same grade, and the 
same theme, persuade me that they are intended to mean different things. 
I cannot find the difference. That some situations afford choice 
seems to me equivalent to some situations affording alternatives, or 
am I to suppose that at this early age, one may recognize that choice 
is possible in some situations but fail to connect the availability 
of cVioice to the availability of alternatives? Or am I to suppose 
that No. 1 means to say that the child discovers that not all situations 
afford choice, while No. 3 means that choices are limited to the 
available alternatives? (e.g., "' ip the VJorld:, I want to get off.") 

Item 22-5 for Grade 6 affords a more serious instance. It refers 
to the effect of "previous decisions" on "present -^nd future decisions." 
Do the authors mean decisions ? That is, do they intend the student to 
become aware of the extent to which the very act of making decisions of 
a certain order may condition us to similar or different decisions in 
later situations which afford them? Or do the authors mean that the 
conseque nces of earlier decisions affect the directions we seek in 
later moments of choice? The same questions may apply to item 22-2 of 
Grade 5 in which "feedback influences decision making." Feedback from 
u^hat? Acts of decision, consequences of decisions or both?' 

One of the vaguest repeated statements under decision-making (see 
Grade 4, 22-6, e^.g.) reads, "The student will recognize cause and effect 
relationships in decisions." What is the teacher -curriculum maker to 
make of this? That one act of decision may affect another act of 
decision? That conseqiiences of one act of decision may affect another 
act of deciding? That certain actions entailed in certain choices 
generally have certain effects (e.g., pressing the accelerator makes 
the car go faster; making the car go faster increases stopping time, 
and so on)? Quite different curriculum bits are entailed in the m.ean- 
ing one chooses to make of the statement. 



To conclude this budget of instances, I suggest (without 
specific citations) thac all statements containing tHe word 
"responsible" and its correlatives be examined with great 
care; that the entire notion of self-awareness be rethought, 
and its specific meaning in each of its many uses be spelled 
out; that the notion of internalization in relation to values 
be restudied and, again, its specific and varying meanings 
spelled outc 

I have made earlier reference to '^responsible/' The quest ion 
is v:h ether it.s sense has been adequately conceived by the authors 
of the Career Model: Whether the distinctions between "responsible" 
as being liable to public blame, or private shame, "responsible" as 
conscious and conscientious adhesion to rules of a game, "responsible" 
as involving effects on others- of decisions made for one's self, and 
"responsible" as being sole or major determinant of events, have been 
made. The problem is then to formulate statements involving "respon- 
sibility" in ways which make clear v/hich meaning is intended. 

The Tiotion of self -awareness in many of the goal statements undor 
that heading demands attention to the extent that i,ts appearances in 
statements appear to demand of a few hours of schooling, degrees and 
kinds of se 1 f -awareness tViat intensive psychotherapy would be hard put 
to deliver. See, for example, the mission statement for Grade 6, "The 
.student recognizes his cognitive, psychomotor and affective capabilities 
In close connection with the notion of self -av/areness , the heavy relianc.t.' 
on the- notion of "roles" should be reexamined and rethought, and the 
relationship between the playing of roles (serving in groups, being 
assimilated to groups, being coop ted by groups) and tlie notion of uni^] no- 
ne s s be cons id e r e d . 

Tlie problem involved in the word "internalization" is the problem 
of determ.ining v^hethvOr it is intended to have only the Freudian meaning 
in the statements in which it appears or other meanings; if otlier mean- 
ings, v;hnt are they and which meaning is intended In each of the several 
and different statements which contain the word? Often, "internalization' 
is tied to values, a tie v/hich relates v/hat is intended by " interna 11 2: at i: 
to the problems concerning self-av;areness . 

A second characteristic of broad values-- in relation especially to 
the American culture-- is that they are not widely shared. We are indeed 
pluralistic culture. Teachers and curriculum makers as a group- -if they 
haw. enough homogeneity to constitute a group- -are likely to have a value 
set V7hich differs significantly from, that of the planners ♦ Most cer- 
tainly, different" groups of teachers and curriculum makers--urban and 
rural, suburban and inner city; Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, Eastern 
European, Scot, and South Italian—will owe allegiance to different sets 

of values. 
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The confrontation of these pluralities with ambiguous pointers to 
fuzzy sets has frustrating consequences. The teachers and curriculum 
makers may have the best will in the world — irxtend to be guided by the 
stated objectives and not by their own educational predilections. Never- 
theless , they are unlikely to produce curriculums which correspond to 
the wants of the planning group. For the fuz^iness of (€he sets to 
which the stated objectives point infects the statementSK. Most of them 
come to possess a special equivocality which permit them to be read in 
a dozen different ways* 

This special equivocality is more' than a merely verbal one, curable 
by wise choice of words and adequate qualifications. It derives from 
the locus of the fuzzy sets from which the statements arise and from the 
intended locus of their purport. In origin, the statements are expressions 
of preferences and preferences are internal states* The purports of the 
statem.ents involve the instillation in students of one inner experience 
or state as against another: propensities of those to be taught, modes 
of satisfaction and pleasure to be experienced by the taught, comipetences 
to be acquired by the taught, and, again, preferences on the part of the 
taught . 

In short, both the subjective and the objective referents of many 
statements of goal are largely private referents, not public ones. This 
means that the essential thirdness which confers meaning on verbal communica 
tion does not exist for statements of educational objectives in a fashion 
which permits speaker and hearer, writer and reader to point and look and 
thereby clarify the verbal communications one to the other. The hearer 
and reader can look only into himself in search of the referents intended 
by speaker and. writer. What the hearer or reader finds there may not 
, correspond very well to what was inside the speaker or writer. Yet it is 
what hearer and reader find inside themselves which they try to embody 
in curriculums ostensibly guided by stated obj ectives--and nothing more, 

" Something more, other and complementary^ modes of communication, can 
be added to the inadequate communications afforded by goal statements. Two 
especially would be easy to add ■ to the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model in its present format. \ Cne would consist of brief treatises (10-20 
well-phrased, printed pages) on each of the eight elements which constitute 
the base of the* Model. Each such treatise would spell out what is and is 
not intended by the wovds used in and about the element and provide a 
brief schema of the organized knowledge or speculation which underlies it. 
Each treatise would be shorter or longer as the subject is judged to be 
more or less well-known to the curriculum makers who will use the model 
and to the degree to which the subject of each treatis^e is simple or 
complex and well-known by its investigations or still subject to much 
difference of opinion. 



Such an addition would not only improve communication between 
model builder and curriculum maker, it would also profit the moaol 
maker. It would profit him by confronting him with the problem of 
estimating the degree of his own mastery of the subject under dis- 
cussion, by affording an occasion for his clarifying and adding to 
that mastery, and by providing him a basis for identifyiue and 
correcting poorly phrased and incomplete goal statemc t:s . 

The second complementary mode of communication which could 
easily be added to the Model consists of curricular bits (a lesson- 
plan, a description or transcript of a few minutes of instruction) 
which indicate, at crucial places in the matrix, what is and what 
is not intended by the goJkl statement under treatment. It is 
important that negative as well as positive instances be used, and 
as often as possible in tandem. To the extent that one says, in effect, 
''this is what is intended--; whereas the following is not,'* to that 
extent one is the more likely to raise to consciousness in the reader 
the distinction between what he takes the goal-statements language 
to mean and what the author intended to mean. 



Weakness 2: Non^discr imination of the Matter 

I begin with an image from the plastic arts. One cannot draw the 
same kind of line with a pencil, a pen, a brush; and different kinds of 
line enclose space to different effect. One cannot shape metal, stone, 
and wood in the same fashion, nor can a given object be imaged in the 
same way to the same effect in these different media. One does not 
merely impose a form on any given matter. The matter affects the form 
imposed. The good artist, consequently, takes full account of the medium, 
the matter, which he shapes. t 

The seme should hold true in education. -Goal statements are brief 
descriptions of forms to be imposed on children as a matter- (V7e once, 
indp.ed, spoke of molding mind and character, bending a twig in the way 
it should groWi and so onO When the goal statement is unqualified, it 
suggests a "universal" form to be imposed upon all children ^alike, regard- 
less of differences which may exist among them, regardless, therefore, of 
ways in which each form should be adapted to its different matters and 
regardlesi. of the possibility that to some children under some conditions 
a given form may be wholly inappropriate. Yet children do differ, through 
differences in native endowment and differences in earl}^ nurture, in ways 
which are material to how and to what specific form they should and can 
be shaped by education. 

Selection and formulation of goal statements ought to take account 
of such differences; indeed, it has a special obligation so to act, since< 
much harm rather than good, may otherwise be done. In making choices of 
goals for heterogeneous groups, the special obligation is to those areas 
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of pertinent circumstance which vary jor are likely to vary from 
group to 'group. The proposer of goals ought to identify these 
area« siid the directions which difference may go. He ought to 
discern some of the ways in which his selected goals ought i:o be 
modified or qualified in application. The special obligation in 
the formulation of goals is to communicate seme of the considerations 
which ought to be taken into account in translating the goal state- 
ment into practice and suggesting some of the ways in which the 
goal itself can be modified, in the light of these considerations. 
The special obligation is especially to see to it that goal state- 
ments are not mistaken for "directives" instead of directions. Little 
such specification obtains in the Comprehensive Career Education 
Model. 
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A Review of Developmental Program Goals Foi 
The Comprehensive Career Education Model 



CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: 
UTILITY IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



Elliot I'J, Eisner 



I take it as my task in this review to provide a set of remarks 
that will enable prospective users of the document and the National 
Institute of Education's professional staff to understand its assets 
and limitations for curriculum development. My remarks will focus 
on each of the two major sections of the document: that section deal- 
ing with the presentation of th^ rationale, the description of the 
elements in the matrix, and the history of its development, and the 
second .section, whic^i presents the matrix itself. In addition, I will 
describe the types of task that a curriculum development team would 
need to undertake if the matrix is to be used to develop career edu- 
cation curriculum. 

Perhaps the most significant problem one encc?tinters in reading 
the first section of the document is the lack of clarity concerning 
the central concept around which the work is based. That concept is, 
of course, "Career Ec^ucation". Although in various places in th^ first 
section of the document one gets the' impression that career education 
refers to preparation for the vjorld of work, in other parts of the 
first section career education is used in such a way as to suggest a 
much broader set of goals, goals which refer to the development of 
avocational interests and general intellectual skills which are not 
specifically related to the world of work* Indeed, the document points 
out that "career education" is not the same as "vocational education" 
but it does not provide the reader wit?i a clear, well argued conception 
of what the differences are and in what way career education differs 
from what is now provided in school programs. 

For example, it may be that career education is conceived of as 
a form of educational experience that includes skills, att'ltudes, and 
understandings that overlap in some significant way with the sk^"lls, 
attitudes , and understandings that are, in general, sought by most cur- 
rent educational programs. If the overlap between these outcomes is 
complete, then clearly there is nothing that schools do now which 
would be altered by the introduction of career education. Isomorphism 
between the skills, attitudes, and understandings in career educationj 
and general education would make one of them redundant • J 
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Clearly this is not the position that the writers oZ the docurij^nt 
have taken. They imply that career education has something distinctive 
to provide but they do not specify what those distinctive coi-?tr ibutions 
are, and what proportion of the goals and tasks of career educauion 
are not now being provided for in ongoing school programs. 

To do this would require a deeper level of analysis of the cgucept 
"career education" than is available in the document* It is not clear, 
for example, whether the heart of career education is to provide vo- 
cational guidance to students, to develop certain habits of mind that 
will niake them economically productive, whether it is concerned with 
helping students learn to reflect critically on life as their major 
career, or whether career education is to provide an exploration of 
various occupations so that students will be better able to select ones 
closest to their interests and aptitudes. 

The lack of clarity of the meaning of career education leaves the 
reader i^^ith the uneasy feeling that the writers of the document did not 
themselves have a great deal of clarity concerning the meaning of the . 
concept. And without clarity of the central concept one has a house, 
as it were, built upon straw. 

Clarification of the concept career education is, however, only 
the first step in a program as potentially influential as this one. 
The second, step,, once the first one has been taken, is to argue for 
the inclusion of career education (assuming that it is not now being 
adequately provided in school programs) in school curricula. It is 
clear that schools, like most social institutions, have limited re- 
sourced. To spend money, time, and energy on one thing means that 
other thlTigs on which those resources could be expended are going to 
be neglected. Now it might be perfectly justifiable to' alter priorities 
within school curricula, but such an alteration should, 'I believe, not 
be made simply by the interjection of a new element but by first ap-- 
pr.aising and assessing the potential gains of the new element in relation 
to the contributions being made by existing elements in the curriculum* 
To do this, at the very least'-, some reasons for career education need 
to be provided and its case- argued. I am fully aware that precise quan- 
titative methods canno^t now be confidently used to measure the benefits 
and costs of existing programs in relation to the anticipated benefits 
of career educjxtion curriculum, but nevertheless, judgments can be made, 
and I would argxe- that judgments are likely to be better informed if a 
rationale for a prograiri could be provided* The "rationale" that is 
provided in the document is not an argument, but a listing of goals and 
a description of "elements" used to generate the matrix. The type of 
rationale I am urging is one that combines both a normative conception 
of desirable educational ends and practice and the necessary empirical 
data that provide factual support for the values espoused. After having 
read such a rati'onale, an Intelligent reader should come away informed 
about the empirical state of affairs out of which the need for career edu- 
cation emerges and a normative argument that is sufficiently cogent to justify 
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taking action to create such a program within schools. Neither of 
these is provided for in the document* 

Another difficulty that confronts the reader when he reads the 
first section of the document is the ambiguity regarding the nature 
of a career education curriculum. It is not clear whether career 
edus':ation is conceived of as an independent '^subject matter" cur* 
riculum, something like driver education, biology, or ecological 
studies, or whether career education ,Ls to^ be integrated into exist- 
ing subject matter curricula. For example, is the major task of a 
curriculum team working in a local school district to find places 
within the variety of courses now offered to "infuse" (this is the 
word used in the document) career education content? Is it the task 
of svfch a team to develop a systematically organized, sequential 
curriculum in career education? Is it the task of such a team to 
do both? What are the assets and liabilities of each approach? What 
should a school district consider in deciding which tuck to take 
with respect to curriculum development in career education? These 
considerations will, of course, be fundamental to any effort to use 
the document, but at present the doctmient does not even recognize 
the existence of such considerations, let alone provide a set of 
intellectual tools that would be useful in deciding how to cope with 
them. In short, if the matrix is to be used to develop curriculum, 
some priqr decisions vill need to be made about the character and 
status of the curriculum; are we talking about an independent program 
or one i-n which various "career" elements are infused into existing 
curiicula? If loc il districts are to decide, what should they con- 
sider when making such a decision? 

Furthermore, there is some implication (see para^-raph three, page 
two) that career education as a concept might be used to restructure 
and, in effect, redefine the bases and form of all existing curricula. 
Thio suggests that the conception of career education is so radical 6r 
rests upon assumptions so radical that it will require an overhaul of 
school programs so that they are instrumental to the realization of 
more adequate educational goals. Surely the intimation of a position 
so iconoclastic requires a rationale sufficiently persuasive to justify 
the attempt to bring about such fundamental change in school programs. 
Nothing near such a rationale is now provided. 

Also related to the lack of clarity regarding tho conception of 
"career education" and ^he character of a ca::eer education curriculum 
is the lack of clarity concerning the meaning of a i:omprehensive career 
education model . 

In the philosophy of the social sciences the term "model** has a 
fairly distinct meaning, one which differentiates it from theory. But 
what is the meaning of "model'' in the context of career education? Is 
it k description of the parts that couBtitute career education curricula? 
Is it the arrangements of the parts and ' their interaction? Is ,it a 
description of the grounds for including the elements that have been 
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identified?' I recognize that the function of the document is to* identify 
the goals of a- comprehensive c^areer education model and.is'uot therefore 
concerned primarily with an explication of other asp^cfe^, of the "model." 
Nevertheless, it^would be helpful to a staff in a school district to 
know what that raTdel consists of and, therefore, be in a better position 
to understand hL\j the goals function within such a modeuL. 

There is in the beginning portions of section one of the document 
some discussion of the Comprehensive Career Education Model. The writers 
talk about "the requjj>«nients of the CCEM dictated tl^at a transportable 
career educatioK^TSodel be developed..." This is another -way or saying 
that the modey required that the model be transportable. If this is not 
a tautology, Lt is very close to one. And in any case, what a meaning 



of the phrase 
ularly clear 



f onward way. 



"a transportable career education model*' is, is not partic- 
If it means that educators working in various school dis- 



tricts will find the model useful, this should have been said in a straight- 



If the word "transportable" is meant to be profound or subtle. 



its profundi tj^ and subtlety fail to come through. 

In raising questions about the use of such pnrases and others such 
as "the delivery of , career education'' I am not trying to engage in nit- 
picking. I consider the lack of cl^.rity of the central concepts and the 
use of tautological phrases and military or engineering metaphors (delivery 
of career education) often syn\ptomatic of conceptual poverty* When this 
occurs it is not unusual to find attempts to substitute the language of 
engineering and systems analysis as cover-up tactics. Language is used 
to cioak thought. The present document does not employ as many o± such 
devices as I hav;. tead in other documents, but it does fall far short of 
the lucidity that to me is necessary for s^und intellectual work and which 
is doubly important when such work has the potential to significantly in- 
fluence educational policy. 

As the first section of the document proceeds there is mention mado 
of "career ed jcat ion theory. " The document reads "Career education theory 
consists essent'l'ctlly of merging career and educational development theory. 
The career education concept is a foro.e;:ul assertion that education be 
considered a part of the overall care'^.r development process." 

An<^.lysis of this paragraph reveals the following: Firct, career edu- 
cation theory is a merger of career educc'tion theory and educational devel- 
opment theory. What can such a proposition possibly mean? How can some- 
thing be both itself and a merger of something besides itselif? ^Second, 
the second sentence asserts that "the career education con^ ipt is a force- 
ful assertion* " Concepts are not propositions. How can :>ey assert 
something? Third, the last half of the second sentence in the paragraph 
pT*oposes that education is to be conceived as a part of career development* 
This implies that career development is the whole of which education is 
a part. I suppose this assertion can be sustained if one argues for a 
conception of "career" that is extremely broad^. But such a conception 
has not been argued In the document and therefore education - itself a 
broad concept * is by implication reduce^- to a handmaiden of "the over- 
all career development process,'^ 
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I do not believe that it is necessary to critique each paragraph 
in the first section r: the document to make the point that I have tried 
to make in the preceeding remarks: The document suffers from both a lack 
of breadth with respect to the grounding of career education within a 
normative conception of education and from a lack of clarity of the 
central concept it employs, career education. These characteristics 
do not breed confidence that those who prepared the document had suf- 
ficient critical skill to examine their own work adequately. It also 
tends to undermine the reader's confidence in the material that foIlovTS 
the first section. 

Sect ion two of the docume::t describes the mission statements for 
each of the eight elements that have been identified as defining career 
education (pages 18-43). This section also includes the goals that 
occupy the cells of the matrix (pages 44-163). 

The mission statements are general summary statements that attempt 
to distill the major objectives, by grade level, for each of the eight 
elements that have been identified. They are^ I believe, useful for 
enabling educators to obtain a general sense of what is being emphasized 
by grade in a career education program. Because of their generality, 
which I do not consider a vice, the mission statements are liable to 
v/ide differences in interpretation. However, highly specific mission 
statements would lose the "general feel" of v/hat is being emphasized 
and, in addition, would yield an extraordinarily large number of state- 
ments which could interfere with, rather than contribute to, understanding. 

Although the mission statements are arrayed across grade levels, 
because they are general, it is difficult to know whether they are view- 
ed as necessarily sequential. Does attention to the content of the 
mission statement at grade eight require or presuppose attention to the 
statement provided for grade seven? Despite these* caveat s , I find the 
mission statements useful as' a ba^is for generating the goal statements 
that follovz from them^ • , 

A major asptict of the document is the material, found from pages 44 to 
163. This section consists of the themes for each element and the goal 
statements for each of them. Altogether there are 1,303 goal statements 
presented. It is these goal statements that are intended to provide the 
basis for f ormulati.ng specific objectives foi* career education curricula. 

Aside from an analysis and critique of the language and argument 
used in the doc^jment, the most important consideration deals with the 
question: Can the document be used to develop curricula? The answer to 
that question is yes; but that answer needs to be qualified in several 
ways . 

First, the objectives generated for each cell of the matrix, v/hile 
general, can be used by a curr»^culum development team to begin to artic- 
ulate specific learning opportunities related to those goals. These goals 
do provide a very broad set of parameters which require - as any set of 



objectives require - an act of imagination on the part of curriculum 
developers. This act of imagination consists of formulating resources, 
cues ^ settings, and materials that are deemed (1) related in some psycho- 
logical way to the objective or goal embraced, and (2) useful in facili- 
tating student learning towards that goal. No objective or goal, by 
itself, prescribes learning opportunities. And there is no set of trans- 
formation rules or curriculum logic that enables one unambiguously to 
determine whether such opportunities are consistent with the goal or 
whether they V7ill be effective for children in the classroom. All that 
can be done at present is to judge, to appraise, and to make some .in- 
ferences about the anticipated effectiveness of a learning opportunity 
and its relationship to an objective or goalc In short, there is no 
logic for checking out such judgments in the way in which logic can be 
applied to determine the consistency between premises and conclusions. 

I dwell on this point because any set of goals or ob ice Lives - be- 
havioral , performance , or otherwise - requires the exercise of judgment 
on the part of those who develop curricula. The major question. Is not 
whether the objective or goal guarantees the generation of effectiv^e 
learning opportunities, but whether the objective or goal can be used 
to develop effective learning opportunities. Is sufficient guidance 
provided by the goal state ~nt? This, it seems to me, is the relevant 
question* 

That question, however, can only be answered contextually . How 
much guidance is necessary depends in large part on the intelligence, 
experience, and skill of tha curriculum development team. Given a team 
with high levels of intelligence, good experience in curriculum develop- 
ment, and skill in developing learning opportunities that are attractive 
to students and teachers, I believe the goal statements in the matrix 
would be useful . 

To develop effective curriculum a number of other tasks would need 
attention. It would be important for school personnel to determine for 
which students what types of goals and learning opportunities were nec- 
essary and appropriate, given some articulated conception of career 
education. It might be that a large portion of what constitutes reason- 
able goals might already have been achieved by a portion of the students 
in a given school d^istrict, school j or class. It does not seem reasonable 
to mo to bring coal to Newcastle. Some assessment of where students are 
with respect to the goals of career education seems necessary. 

It will also be necessary to develop physical materials that can be 
used by both teachers and students in class that will provide the type 
of experience that is consistent with the goals of career edu<.:ation. 
Printed syllabi are simply insufficient. The abundance of su^ch unused 
syllabi in the bottom desk drawer, on the book ehelf, and in the closet 
provides ample e^^idence that more than written materials will'^ need to be 
created if a career education curriculum, or components of a curriculum, 
are to be used. Games, filmstrips, video tapes, and other types of mSt e- 
rial will need to be produced . 
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Even the existence of attractive materials to accompany a syllabus 
will not insure the effective and informed use of such materials. Teachers 
need to learn how to use such materials and they need to have a hand in 
their creation. School districts that wish to usfe the document, especially 
the goals in the matrix, will need to provide consultation, in-service 
training, and supportive supervision. This means that school districts 
x^7ill need to have the fiscal support necessary for providing such re- 
sources within their district. The likelihood that materials will be used 
effectively without such support is, in my view, small. 

Even with the availability of supervision, in-service training, and 
consultation, no district should assume that the materials will be ready 
for general dissemination withiii a district without extensive formative 
evaluation and, as a con?' ;uence3 the necessary revision of the materials. 
It will be im.pbrtant to develop an evaluation team consisting, in part, 
of people v7hc have not had a hand in the development of the materials 
and who can provide as clear-headed and objective an appraisal as possible* 
I would imagine that a school -district wishing to develop effective career 
education materials should plan on a minimum of a thTee year period for 
their development, including initial revis ions and should also be pre- 
pared to provide the necessary supervision to sustain their effective use 
after this period. Without such a commitment, the investment in career 
education curriculum is likely to be a v;aste of time, energy, and money. 

I have not in the critique addressed myself to a number of questions 
that any curriculum reform program ought to ccusider, I have not examined 
the question of whether attention to the topic proposed is worthwhile to 
begin with. What values underly it, and for whom, if anyone, is it 
valuable considering other uses of resources? I have not addressed myself 
to these questions because I believe they will be attended to by others 
who review the document. 

As I have already indicated, I do believe the goal statements have 
some utility, p ro ;^ided the people who are to develop the curriculum have 
the necessary expertise . At the same time , the conceptual work concern- 
ing the meaning and place of career education that I believe should have 
been done is virtually absent from the document. I would hope that this 
work would be completed before the material is made available for general 
consumpt ion . 
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A Review of Developmental Program Goals For 
The Comprehensive Career Education Model 



CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: 
ACCEPTABILITY TO THE PROFESSION AND TO THE PUBLIC 



Roald F. Campbell 



I find this a difficult assignment. For years I have believed 
that there ought to 'be a closer relationship between<?the school and 
the world of work. Yet, when I was confronted with the Comprehensive 
Career Education matrix, I found much that required reexamination. I 
have further difficulty v;ith the scope of this assignment. The word 
"acceptability^' has many meanings. Moreover, neither the profession 
nor the public is a monplithic groupU 

Acceptability can be construed in at least three ways. First;, 
there is a kind of band wagon acceptability; it is the fashion to get 
in line. I have to reject this approach to the term. Second, there 
is an intellectual approach which assumes that; the concepts behind 
the matrix are understood, and they are found compatible to one's own 
thinkings I find this rational approach more attractive than the band 
wa^on, but I suspect even mor.e was implied by tjiis assignment. Perhaps 
the approach intended has to do with implementation. In short, will ^ 
teachers implement the ideas supporting the matrix, will students re- 
spond to the kind of curriculum implied by it, and will parents and 
other adults support such. a program? -I assume we need answers to the^e 
operational questions. 

As one* thinks of the profession, different organizational rubrics 
come to mind; One might de^l with institutional categories and think 
of persons who work' in schools, in colleges and universitites, and in 
other organizati9ns . Another set of categories has to do with roles: 
for instance, . teachers, administrators, and research and development 
persons. Even these role categories require subdivision. There are 
elementary, secondary, and vocational teachers, to say nothing about 
teachers by content areas. There are elementary principals, secondary 
principals, and superintendents, I can do no more than suggest how some 
elements of the profession feel about the matrix. 

We are confronted with similar difficulties in defining the public. 
One can begin with students, with parents who have students in school, 
and with adults who do not have students in school. Or, one might use 
the census occupational categories. Or social class categories. Re- 
gardless of how the public is viewed, I suspect some attention must be 
given to how minority groups feel about the matter. Again, I will do 
well to report how some segments of the piiblic react to the matrix. 
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Perhaps ffie limitations I suggest in my reporting the accept- 
ability of the matrix to the profession and to the public could be 
removed or reduced had it .,beeh possible to do a complete market Wrvey. 
There was not time for such a survey, nor am I the person to conduct 
one. I note in passing that to do such a survey would be a demand- 
ing task. Not only would the usual problems of population identifica- 
tion and sampling procedures require attg;ntionj but there would he the 
stupendous job of reducing the matrix and its underlying as^sumptiohs 
to understandable terms. 

My approach to this assignment included the reading of the matrix, 
examining two studies of attitudes of persons toward career education, 
conducting a number of individual interviews and amall group confer- 
ences with some members oi professional groups and some members of public 
groups, and considering what other persons have written about the problem. 
Obviously, all of this has been colored by my own perceptions. By. way 
of organization, I will first report some impressions gleaned from the 
studies and interviews; second, I will present my own concerns about the 
matrix; and thirds I will focus these considerations on the acceptability 
question. i 

Some Explorations of the Problem | 

Since my prior knowledge of career education was cursory in nature, 
I found it necessary to do some exploring bf the problem. I noted .-that ' 
Brickell and Aslanian conducted a survey of Attitudes Toward Career Edu- 
cation ^ in the six field sites (Atlanta^ Hackensack, Jefferson County, 
Los Angeles, Mesa- and ^Pontiac). where the school model is being developed* 
In each site, the survey included a- sample of approximately 500 pupils In 
grades 4-6, 500 pupils in grades 7-12, 500 parents of pupils in grades 
4-6, and 500 parents of pupils in grades 7-12. Responses were also sought 
from all members of the professional staff. The survey reported^- the atti- 
tudes of the respondents towards » a number of questions presumably related 
to career education. 

Pupils in grades 4-6, even though they apparently had limited exposure 
to career education, -fexpressed positive attitudes toward the questions 
asked. For instance, 86 percent of them thought that ^'arithmetic is 
important to people who work" and 69 percent thought that ''students should 
be taught about jobs in schools." Pupils in grades 7-12 also responded 
favorably. For example, 71 percent agreed that "every student should have 
at least one paying job before graduating from the high school*" 

Professional staff members were more positive in their responses than 
were the pupils. For instance, 89 percent agreed that '*you don't need a 
college degree- to be a success.'^ Conversely, only 11 percejit of the staff 
agreed that "career education is just another fad that will soon be for- 
gotten." Parents, while generally favorable, were not as positive as 
were staff members.- ^.eventy- f our percent of the parents did agree that 



"most high school graduates are not prepared to enter the business 
world." 



There were some interesting differences among the three groups. 
For instance, in response to the proposal that high schools grant 
course credit for work as a dental assistant, 65 percent of the staff 
agreed, 49 percent of the pupils agreed, and only 39 percent of the 
parents agreed. Despite these differences, the correlation between 
the views of high school pupils and parents was .86, between sta^^f 
and parents .76, and between high school pupils and staff .73. More- 
over, it was clear that for each cf the three groups - pupils, parents 
and staff members - there tended to be agreement across the six sites. 

With all of this agreement we might be tempted to conclude that 
there is no problem about acceptability. However, I must point out 
that the questions raised with students, parents, and staff m,embers 
did not represent in any complete way tihe matrix with which we are 
nov7 dealing. Pupils in grades 4-6 were given 22 rather simple quest- 
ions and were to respond on a three point scale: yes, no opinion, no. 
Pupils in grades 7-12, parents ^ and staff members were given 49 quest- 
ions and were to respond on a five point Likert-type scale. Even the 
49 questions found in the longer instrument do not represent a one to 
one relationship with the matrix or its underlying assumptions. 

What then does the survey tell us? I think that the results in- 
dicate that students, parents, and staff members are generally support- 
ive of the notion that students should know something about the v;orld 
of work, and that the school should have some part in helping them under 
stand and get ready to participate in that worlds In short, there is a 
reservoir of^Ngupport in the six sites for a school program that pays 
some attention -to the career orientation of students; there is no direi^t 
evidence linking 'the responses of students, parents, and staff to the 
acceptability of the matrix. 

Another study of career education was authorized by the Ohio State 
Departmenc of Education. ^ During the 1972-73 school year Ohio supported 
a career development program in 20 scliool districts for some 123,000 
students in grader. K through 10 at an average cost of $25.00 per student 
at a total cost of $2.8 million. For Ohio, the definition of career edu 
cation v;as as follows: 

Career Education is a program d es igned to provide mo ti vat ion 
toward the world of work, orientation, to the job opportunities 
available in our economy, and exploration of occupations in 
terms of the individual's interests and abilities. It IncludeiS . 
preparation for successful entry into and progress in an occu'*^^ 
pat ion of his or her choice and r-etraining or upgrading instruction 
throughout the worklxfe of the individual in keeping with, his 
needs and abilities. 



Preliminary work in Ohio had evolved into three related programs 
of .career educ^'tion: career motivation for grades K-G, career orienta- 
tion for grades 7-8, and career exploration for grades 9-10- In all 
cases the central concern was how well these emphases had been integrated 
into the total curriculum. Of the questions raised in the study, the 
one of direct concern to us was, "Is career education taking place in 
the classrooms?" 

To gather the needed information, panels of experts in career 
education visited the 20 sites. School administrators, teachers, career 
education coordi rvator s , and students were interviewed. In addition, 
panel members observed classroom activities, reviewed documents produced 
by the districts, and examined materials being used in the programs - 

In response to the quest ion noted above , the report provided a 
summary of findings as sho^sm below: 
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It is interesting to note that teacher attitudes were most faVorablr- 
in grades K-b, less favorable in 7-8, and even less in 9-10. In terms of 
teacher initiative, K-6 was again high, 7-8 medium, and 9-10 low. The 
overall conclusion of the report follows: 

career education in Ohio is beginning to take place in the 
classrooms, especially in grades K-63 but in all grades it appears 
c'uiefly as additional activities rather than as fully integrated 
par us ofj existing curricula = 

The"Oh'io definition of career education, noted earlier, appears to 
be more specific and more occupation oriented than at least some of the 
language in the matrix. The Ohio data were generated by interviewers 
who were experts in the field of career education. Their ovm values 
probably influenced their perceptions of what they heard, hence their 
findings may run to the optimistic side. The Ohio study suggested sorr\e 
of the elements involved in.^ teacher acceptance of career education. 
These elements included attitudes, understandings, initiative, and 
curriculum in.Xegrat ion . Even with favorable attitudes and understandings 
the problems ot integration proved to be difficult. It may be appropri- 
ate to note what Thomas Hopkins said about curriculum integration a long 
time ago, namely that integration takes place lu the learner, not in the 
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organization of materials. As with the study of field sites., the Ohio 
study has some implications for us, but it did not deal with the matrix 
directly nor with the basic assumptions underlying the matrix. 

Beyond these two " stud 1^.5^ I explored the acceptability of the matrix 
in interviews, with a number of persons in various university posts, a 
deputy state superintendent of public instruction,- an executive secretary 
of a state teachers organization, and a superintendent of schools. I 
noted a ranking of school goals by 15 principals in one school district, 
I also met with small groups of teachers, students, and businessmen to 
discuss the matter. Turning to the interviews first, the answers were 
about as varied as the persons and the positions they held. Four persons, 
all of them much concerned witii Instruction, were opposed to the idea of 
career education and to the matrix in particular. One person was almost . 
completely uninformed about the program and wanted time to think about it. 
One person was rather non-committal and another was supportive of sone 
aspects of career ed'^jation but tended to reject the matrix, T^^o persons, 
both with responsibilities related . to the development of the matrix, were 
cautious and, at times, perhaps d .f ens ive about the examination which 
the matrix-is now undergoing. An overall impression is one of considerable 
division in the profession. 

Fortunately, a group of 15 school principals in a suburban school 
district had devoted some time to the priority lanking of 13 ?^chool goals. 
Based on weighted scores given by the 15 persons, a composite ranking of 
goals for thegroup was obtained* Goals of the highest priority were ^s 
~ f al~iows : 

1. Learn to examine and use information 
2» Develop good character and self ifi&spect 
3, Develop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening . 

Tied for number 13 in the list was "gain information needed to make 
job selections,^' and last, number 18, was "develop skills to enter a spe- 
cific fielci of workp" Goals 13 and' 18 appear to be related to some of 
the goals appearing in the matrix., Clearly, they do not rank high with 
the principals of the school district in question* 

1 :iiet a group of ten 12th graders, students in a high school located 
in a middle and lower-middle class section of the city. After ejy^laining 
my purpose, I asked students to respond individually on a three point 
scale (agree, not sure,» disagree) to 15 of "the goal statements given under 
the 12th grade in the matrix. No statement was checked *^agree" by all ten 
students. Nine of the ten students agreed with statements pertaining, to 
accepting "himself as a- unique persor% " "continual learning is a part of 
life , " and the "increasing need for flexibility and complexity in his 
decision making processes ," Only five of the ten students agreed with the 
statements requiring the student to"use hts proficiency in communication 
skills in sim.ulated -career situations," and to ''plan for a minimum of three 



career placement alternat ives « " Following the written exercise we had 
a rather spirited discussion about career orientation and preparation. 
The students took exception to what they thought was a sharp dichotomy 
between work and college as next steps. At least four of the ten students 
expected to go to work itrimediately and also to go to college. In general, 
these students did not think the school had done enough to help them under- 
stand and participate in the world of work. They did not like the manda- 
tory language of the goal statements, but clearly they were not social 
revolutionaries . 

I also conferred with six experienced teachers in a suburban ele- 
mentary school. After explaining my purpose, I asked them to check 13 
goal statements, one for each grade (but not so designated) as to whether 
or not the goal was a^^^propr iat e . If appropriate, they were to designate 
for which grade level- '.' le goal for grade 11 having to do with "inter- 
personal relationships on 'rhe job'^ was thought appropriate for grades 10- 
12 by all six teachers. The goal for grade 12 having to do with "inter- 
views, tests, and application forms" was thought appropriate for ^rados 
10-12 by five of the six teachers. For none of the other goals did tr\c 
judged grade placement of the teachers approximate closely the grade 
placement in the matrix* Actually, the goal for grade 5 having to do 
with "properties of tools, equipment, and materials" was judged inappro- 
priate at all levels. Except for the goals for grades 11 and 12, tec.cher 
judgment regarding goal placement wab quite divergent. 

These teachers were concerned with the language, "Infuse career 
education into all levels of the school curriculum." In their words, 
"It is not enough to teach how to produce, we must also teach how 
to think." The teachers also looked upon the 1500 goal statements 
as completely unworkable. The conference ended with the thought, 
"We better teach kids how to live with each other or nothing else 
matters." 

To round on", these c?^xp lorations , I discussed excarpts from the matrix 
with four busiaessmen convened by the Columbus Chi'mber of Comm.erce. It 
took a few minutes to establish a common vocabularv, but there was no 
lack of interest. Some members of the group were favorably impressed with 
the notion that career education is a broader concept than vocational 
education. On the other hand, the idea that the program could "ensure" 
employment v/as seen as unrealistic o All agreed that career concerns were 
pertinent for the scho'^l, but they did not wish them added at the expense 
of the total program. Somewhat to my surprise, there was a strong emphasis 
that kids should be able to examine the work ethic and not merely accept 
it. "People skills" were seen as important to many careers and there 
was stress on the need for adaptability since jobs for most people j over 
time, will change* In .short, these men saw some strengths in the program, 
but they had reservations about some of the assumptions undergirding the 
matrix. 



I'Thile these excursions have helped-: me understand the problem, the 
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limitations surrounding the studies and the interviews make the data 
suggestive only. I would now like to turn to a more fundamental treat- 
ment of the matrix, particularly an analysis which reflects my own 
views of the matter. 



A Critique of the Matrix 

I have two major concerns about the matrix: the nature of the matrix 
itself and. the apparent assumptions underlying it. I think the matrix is 
an example of over-reach, over-promise, and over-kill. In my view, over- 
reach is implied in the fourth "critical concept'' on page 12 , "the hy- 
pothesis that academic and vocational curricula can be united within 
career education." What this seems to do is make career education the 
total school program, a concept I m\ist reject. I do not believe that all 
of education should be utilitarian in nature. There is a world of art, 
of music, of thought, as w«ll as a world of work. But the matrix is not 
consistent with respect to this over-reach. On page one we find that the 
model "will make it possible to infuse career education into all levels 
and aspects of the school curriculum." In this case, infusion into the 
total program seems to be intended; in the other case, apparently, career 
educatxon is to become the total program. In my view infusion will be most 
difficult. Take-over will be impossible. 

Over-promise is caught up in the v/ords on page VII, "The CCEM is a 
systematic effort to design and implement a new educational strategy that 
■ will ensure that upon leaving school students will be prepared for career 
pursuit whether it involves direct employment or continuing education." 
In my view, the school can help prepare some people for occupational pur- 
suits. I see no way by which the outcome can be guaranteed for all persons, 
I have an even greater problem with the ensuring of employment. I tend to 
n^ree with Ginzberg who points out that: 

'Chere are too many other forces at work: one's fami^'y connections, 
where .one happens to live, the job market, one * s fri.ends, one's 
personality. A whole set of factors other than schooling come into 
play. So I think I can say that the disappointed interveners pro- 
bably exaggerate their influence because they underestimate the 
power of the institutions in existence.'^ 

We come now to over-kill. The matrix begins modestly enough with 
eight elements. These elements are scon divided into 32 themes, and these 
themes when mulitplied by 13 grade levels: become 416 cells. But for each 
of these cells there are usually several goals, hence we arrive at some- 
thing like 1500 goal statements. True, many -of these goal statements are 
repetitive and overlapping. For instance, I found under economic aware- 
ness, theme 18, grade 9, this goal statement, "The student will become 
aware of economic macro-systems." I also found very similar goal state- 
ments under the same theme for grades 10,11, and 12. Even more repetitive 
was a goal statement under career awareness, theme 15, first encountered 
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in grade 4, "The student will recognize the relationships of careers 
and associated life-styled o " A similar goal statement appeared under 
theme 15 for grades 5, 6,7,8,9,10,11, and 12. Apparently, writers of 
the matrix were much preoccupied with life style. Clearly, there is 
no way by which the goal statements can be made specific to each of the 
grade levels/ More serious is the impossible task of dealing with 1500 
goal statements in any educational program. The generation of themes, 
cells, and items seems to have b^^rome a game, perhaps satisfying to the 
developers, but completely unwovka))le to teachers. 

Concerned as I am about the over-reach, over-promise, and over-kill 
aspect? of thematriXj I have ev^n greater concern about the assumptions 
which appear to underlie the matrix. I find that a similar position has 
been enunciated by Nash and Agne; 

What disturbs us most about the career education movement is 
the number of key assumptions left unexamined. Nowhere in an 
exhaustive review of the literature have we discovered a single 
word of caution or criticism concerning the possible misuses of 
the career education concept. Nowhere have we found an analysis 
of the ideological premises' underlying career education proposals.-^ 

What the matrix seems to suggest is that our industrial system ^nd 
the work arrangements in it are givens . The system itself is not to be 
questioned. Rather, persons are to be prepared to plug into it. More- 
over, the vjorld of work seems to constitute the whole of life. Apparent- 
ly, there is no place for the world of leisure, the world of aesthetics, 
or the world of thought. In spite of my work-ethic background^ I reject 
an implied definition of life as centered completely in the work situation. 

^:'"--The matrix also implies that the school make preparation ::or work 
its^' central thrust. The implication that educatior. is to be completely 
utilitarian in nature is not acceptable. I believe the school must pro- 
vide students with skill in the tools of learning - reading, writing, 
and numbers - and that the school must also help all who attend exam.ine 
more thoughtfully than they might otherwise^, the issues which confront a 
free people. A grasp of. the tools of learning and problem solving capa- 
bilities are useful in many occupations, but it does not follow that these 
purposes should be perverted in the name of career education. 

There is also an underlying assumption in the matrix about the nature 
of learning* For instance, I noted the scope and sequence statement (for 
each of the grade levels on pages 38-40. For kindergarten there were^ the 
.words, "following- direct ions ; for grade 1, "following oral instructions;" 
for grade 3, "task directions;" for grade 4, "following directions;" for 
grade 5, ''task completion;" for grade 6, "preferred tasks;" and for grade 
7, "directing and being directed o" Learning, as visualiz.^d by the matrix, 
is a matter of direction: there is almost no mention or learning as a 
matter of discovery. Apparently, students are to learn to take directions 
in school so that they will be able to take directions when they get on the 
jobe Important as taking directions may be to both school and work, such 
activity cannot become the mainspring of learning. 
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There is also an undex-lying assumption in the matrix about 
the role of the teacher, See\. Lngly, teachers, like students, are 
to accept directions from others* Curriculum makers, perhaps at 
the national level, will decide what is to be taught and teachers 
will be told to teach it. There seems to be no place for the teacher 
as a wise adult, as a diagnostician, as a program planner, as an 
arrriuger of the. environment, or even as a warm person. While many 
teachers may not perform all of these functions with great skill, 
this does not seem to be justification for makiug all teachers robots. 

In sum, the assumptions underlying the matrix having to do with 
a .view of the world, with the purpose of the school, with the con- 
ception of learning, and with the role of the teacher are unaccept- 
able to me. 



Acceptable or Not ■ 

We return now to the basic assignment, the acceptaMlity of the 
matrix to the profession and the public^ Apparently, when Commissioner 
Marland first broached the idea to the chief state school officers they 
endorsed it unanimously. Perhaps, as Howard Howe has pointed out, they 
had not yet considered its full implications, Howe's words follow: 

Now comes a broad, new concept that, if followed to its logical 
conclusion, would revolutionize the curriculum, require expensive 
retraining of teachers, incur the wrath of traditionally minded 
parents of college-bound youngsters, reawaken the basic education 
advocates who were so vocal in the Rickover period, arouse the 
suspicions of minority groups, and generally make the lives of 
school superintendents md chief state school officers vastly 
more complex than they already are<. Career education, if acted lipon 
vigorously, will cost more money and disturb more people than you 
and I can imagine. ^ 

Let us turn to the probable responses of teachers, students, and 
parents. Will teachers implement the matrix? I have no firm evidence. 
We do know that teachers in the six field sites were favorably dis- 
posed to career. education as reflected in the questions included in the 
survey. We also know that some Ohio teachers, particularly those in 
grades K-6 . attempted to implement the experimental career education 
program as it was defined in that state. The teachers with whom I con- 
ferred had many reservations about the lang:;ige and implications of the 
matrix. 

My judgment is that some teachers wo:ild attempt to implement the 
matrix, and many would not* Elementary teachers may be more open to 
the program than secondary teachers, as has been the case with some 
other curriculjim innovations. Teachers who feel the need for outside 
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direction x^^'ould respond more favorably to the program than teachers 
who wish to run their own ship. Vocational education teachers would 
find the program more compatible than teachers trained in other fields. 
I suspect that most teachers, particularly as they come to understand 
more fully the program mapped by the matrix and the underlying assump- 
tions of the program, would disregard the matrix, as they have many 
other curriculum enthusiasms. 

Will students find the program projected by the matrix acceptable? 
Again, there is little evidence. Students in the six sites were gener- 
ally favorable to career education as reflected in the survey questions. 
The 12th grade students with whom I conferred found a sample of pro- 
gram gcjals taken from the matrix rather vague. At tUe same time they 
said their high schools had not done well in orienting them to career 
possibilities and demands. Many of them thought the school should do 
more about vocational education but they did not want, the career em- 
phasis to become the whole program* Student acceptability, it seems 
to me, is greatly dependent upon the skill and imagination with which 
the program is presen:ed. by the teacher* A career program, well pre- 
sented, would prdbabl}' be acceptable to many students, particularly 
those with average and below, average ability. Very bright Students 
might label tlie pru^ram '^Mickey Mouse." For them the whole world 
of thought, both mainstream and counterculture, is their bill of fare. 

Will parents and other adults support the program suggested by 
the m'ati\x? Again, data are limited. Of some signif icanr.e is a re- 
cent Gallup Poll in which '+4 percent of ^the respondents said they want- 
ed their children to have education in order to get better jobs. 7 A 
former Governor of Ohio, whu was and is a great promoter of vocational 
education, would, I suspect, find the program most acceptable. Perhaps 
other political and business figures would al?^ support the program, at 
least for other children if not their own. program has many "Middle 

America/' 'characteristics . It builds on the w^rtc ethic. It assumes, as, 
noted above, that the industrial situation and the work place are givens. 
It stresses the need students have to get prepared to '*plug in." The 
prqgram supports the status quo and does not suggest that present con- 
ditions might be subject to scrutiny* The business men with whom I con- 
ferred may have been an atypical group. They saw a place for career con- 
cerns in the school but they Jid not want those concerns to become the ' 
total program. 

Not all parents appear to be supportive of the program. Even in 
the site studies parents were less favorable to the questions raised 
than were teachers and students. I suspect that many parents would, i::i 
time, recogniz»^i in career education, as they have in vocational education, 
an attempt to divide students into work and college bound streams and 
they would, in many cases, reject the work destination imposed on their 
children by the school • Parents in minority groups who have children 
that may not show up well in a typical school regimen would, I think, 
become very sensitive to this issue. 

In sum, I see the profession much divided on the acceptability of 
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the program projected by the matrix with most teachers likely to 
ignore it. I ,see students who experience good teaching in the pro- 
gr^ finding much of it acceptable* But since relatively few teach- 
ers are apt to accept and effectively implement the program, not 
many students will likely have the option of accepting or rejecting 
it. As to parents and the public generally, I think the. reaction 
may be mixed, with many parents rejecting the program once its full 
import is understood. 

I do not paint a bright picture. Obviously, my assessment is 
based on fragmentary data and is influenced by my own convictions. How- 
ever, since I believe that the school should play a part in career 
concerns, let me suggest some modifications in the matrix which might 
make it more acceptable* In the first place, what I called over- 
reach should be corrected. Instead of career education attempting 
to take ovpr both academic and vocational education, career education 
might be a'efiried more precisely to include only those parts of the 
total program which deal with career awareness and career preparation. 
This would assume the existence of other main threads in the total 
school program. 

S'fecond, I suggest that the developers of the matrix do something 
about over-promise. The school can probabl}^ help some students get 
ready for the work world; the school cannot "ensure" a place for all. 
There are just too many other variables affecting the employment situ- 
ation. 

Third J I suggest that the over-kill be corrected. Thirteen grade 
level differentiations seem quite impossible. There can be little . ^ " 

distinction between a goal statement for grade 1 and grade 2* Perhaps, 
a division of K-3 , 4-6, 7-9, and 10-12 would be more realistic. Also, 
if the effort were confined to a more restricted definition of career 
education, at least half of the 8 elements and half of the 32 themes 
could be dropped o Instead then, of having 13 grade levels times 32 
themes, a total of 416 cells, there- would be 4 grade levels times 16, 
or 64 ceils. Obviously, goal statements could be greatly reduced and 
might become manageable in terms of unit preparation, teaching proce- 
dures, and evaluationo 

A more specific and a more modest approach would at least modify 
the implied basic assumptions underlying the matrix to which I and many 
others take exp^ption* No longer wo there be the assumption that 
the world of/<^ork is the total world. Nor the assumption that the total 
purpose of the school is that of preparation for the world of work. If 
learning' still seen as direction of the student, such an approach 
might ap^ly to only part of the program. Also, with these modifications 
at least\ the- way would be open for many teachGis to do more about diagno- 
sis of irVdividual needs j, program planning and the establishment of warm 
relationships with students. Only with modifications such as these can 
the u.atr^Bc, in my view, become acceptable to the profession and the public. 
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A Review of Developmental Program Goals For 
The Comprehensive Career Education Model 



CRITICAL VANTAGE POINT: FUTURE RELEVANCE 



Scott Greer 



.Given the subject, ''Future Relevance,'^ I could xvrite well if 1 
had a million words or so, or if I had a paragraph* Ten to fifteen 
pages seem constraining. Nevertheless. 

Let us look first at what is likely to happen in the short-term 
future-- let ^ s say the 13 years (mu L t ip 1 i ed by 2 ^ 26 years)--that the 
scheme is to be applied in. What will happen to the society and what 
kind of fit will there be between these youngsters whop we 'magine and 
that kind of world? Let us look at the projected world, i„tie project- 
ed program (assTjming it works) and the consequences. 

First, we can expect a continual increase in the symbol-using, 
people manipulating, service oriented work-force. Our technology 
becomes more simple and effective as our science becomes more complex 
and sophisticated- As long as we have access to vast supplies of 
fossil fuels and can substiute them for human sinews, vje will continue 
to develop capital-intensive v^ays of exploiting the world for human 
-purposes while multiplying human services. This assumes the present 
political economy, in which anything goes if it is profitable. 

Second, we can expect a continui.ng increase in the number, size, 
and power of bureaucratic groups. These groups will be corporate, in 
the sense that they will be bounded, formal role systems, embracing less 
than the whole of the society and contending for privilege within the 
society. These corporate groups we have vjith us already, including some 
of them represented here today. They are inevitable if we accept Weber ^s 
argument: Large-scale society requires coordination of behavior over vast 
reaches of space and time (and I might add, tedium) * 

If we are to have a s oc iety of bureaucratic service and control 
personnel , staff and line, we will have a 3ociety of cer t if icates * The 
''diploma curtain," as Peter Drucker has dubbed it, will be. of great 
significance for the society and for the individual. We can expect a 
job to be vitally related to a dos s ier and, in turn, to be vitally re- 
lated to one^s life-chances, marriage chances, residence, life-expectancy, 
and for all I know, goodness, truth, and beauty. In short the B,A. is not 
dead, nor are its senior and collateral relations. 
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Thus, privilege in the future will not be very different from 
what we know; it will be based upon the degree route, and that is 
exactly what we are given in the document we are considering today- 
The model is a good, logical statement of what is generally believed. 
It departs in some ways from the decalogue and does so in good ways* 
Thus, I like (1) the notion that people can be taught conceptual 
thinking early and can therefore develop great power to generalize 
which (2) gives them great flexibility in handling a wide range of con- 
tingencies in the future and (3) allows tentative solutions which are 
conducive to (4) future growth. 

However, we might ask exactly what kind of product we can expect 
from this kind of regimen. To begin with, it does resemble the pre- 
diction of that contemporary sage, David Riesman: We have tne other- 
directed perso;i here, and with no apology. The homohculus who emerges 
looks very much lik.e a good union man in a mass industry where not much 
happens outside the mechanical goods- flow; he looks like the very likable 
and efficient public servant; he looks, above all, like the very sucess- 
ful public school teacher ^ 1 suspect Delphi does, indeed^ gi'^^s you back 
Delphi. 

L remember a very sue ess ful business man telling a conference of 
academics why you pay a Ph, D. 'more than a B.A. for the same job^ one 
which either can do. "If any man will spend seven years beyond what the 
law requires in a school, he* will make me a good and faithful servant." 
In short, I think we are looking at a program which will produce good 
and faithful servants. (God knows, there are few enough of them in the 
v7or Id . ) 

However 5 I find that the program is weak in certain important re- 
spects. I don't think it will really tell a neophyte how to make it or, 
frilling that, how to make out. I do believe that if we accept the premises 
of the technocratic bureaucracy, the white collar sy^stem as 1 have out- 
lined it, then we should be quite candid in what makes the system work, and 
what yields a -job and career v;ithin it. Let me indicate some of the things 
which a realistic programmed education should at least alert the neophyte 
to, allowing him to make a choice between moral success (solo) or success 
wi th in t h e s y s t em : 

1) A basic assumption of all bureaucracies is that the 
pros ervrt ion of the control system takes precedence 
over an/ objective output of the system. Alma rick 
argues this for Soviet Russia, Heilbronner for capi- 
talist America. Many things follov? from tViis, but 
it can be r educ ed to the individual case . 

A basic assumption of all bureaucrats is that the 
preservation of their own place in the role system 
takes precedence over all objectives of the system. 
This is knov; as P.YaA. or, "Protect your assets". 

o 
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ThesG two basic laws come together in a general 
axiom: Any continuing formal organization must 
develop a means of protecting the inept. Their 
presence is the earnest for the security of the 
remaining labor force, and they improve morale 
by showing that you can^t fail. Every youngster 
entering the bureaucratic techno-state should be 
aware, not of his moral duty to the inept, but 
of the reason for the principle. (Even Hilter 
was unsuccessful in doing away with the inept 
in Germany, though everybody applauded v;hen he 
did away V7ith the apt- e.g., Jews, Socialists, 
Communists , and the intellectuals . ) 

A second major principle^ which is not, I think, 
clearly evident in the curriculum for living in 
a bur caucreat ic society, is this: Unofficial re- 
wards are not only inevitable they are what 
makes the mare go. As Melville Dalton argues, 
there is a good deal of error in a reward system 
that treats categories of roles and ignores in- 
dividual contributions. If you want those con- 
tributions, then you v;ill have to work out ways 
of rewarding them. All organ iz.at ions do . This 
is knovm as graft, corruption or, more gently^ 
favor it ism . It is a good thing to know about 
because(l) you may cash in or ( 2) you need not 
get upset when someone else, smarter, prettier, 
or just harder-working thaii you , gets some . 

Any neophyte in -his society Uv^eds to know that 
promotion is not usually a result of what grade 
you make on a test. In short, as sociologists 
say, "non-universal" criteria frequently deter- 
mine vjh ether or not you make ic. Now there are 
a number of reasons for this: Everett Hughs, in 
discussing the French Canadi.-ns in Quebec indus- 
try, emphasizes tru.*^ t and the degree to which 
we con f er trus t because op le look to be very 
Like us. This is a matter which often creates 
■^reat conflict for uninformed people: They may 
i?;o on the warpath without ever understanding the 
problem. Certainly in oi'.r career education we 
want them at least to understand what the hell 
is killing them. 

This brings up a very important area wh i c h our 
neophyte should be aware of: the role system. 
Age , sex, ethnicity, and education are important 
for him in a way which the "model" underplays. 
It is a peculiar aspect of this model that the 
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neophyte is always known as "He.'^ i assiime ''he" 
is also young, healthy, white, and midd le\c lass . 
Now I do believe there should be more concern for 
the probability that he will not be a '^he ' "young'^ 
(not forever at least), "white. or "middle-class." 
In which case, he needs to know about the importance 
of sex, age, class, and color in the world of xvork. 
Each can work for you or against you. How to do 
it is the key thing: Women and men always operate 
in a world in which the dimension of sexual attrac- 
tiveness is a factor, I see little concern for this 
in the model. The same goes for the other dimensions 
of social differentiation. The bnly word I get from 
the model is "be kind to different sorts; they also 
serve*" This is damned poor preparation for a situ- 
ation in v/hich you may get jim-crowed foi beir.g male 
or female, black or white, working-class or middle- 
class, young or old, 

5) Finally, though I have barely scratched the surface, 
I want to remind you of the importance of corporate 
groups in this society. They control jobr protect • 
their assets, and indeed organitze privilc . Take 
the Rockefellers, and Katanga. Take the bor unions. 
I know a young black man in Illinois wl^ was a superb 
student of printing in a fine vocatior l high school. 
Wrong? Wrong; he loved it and made r- ; ing but dis- 
tinguished grades. He applied to t* local newspaper 
and was turned do:m because of th( abor union. Later, 
when the liL-at was on, the paper ( eked out its person- 
nel files and discovered a black applicant. They hired 
him as a reporter, waiving the ciquirement that he have 
a B.A. , and sent him to a loc rich boy's college 
(Lake Forest) where he is c .ing a degree while work- 
ing as a remarkable young journalist. His name is 
Hassan Haakim. 

Now the moral of this story is simple but repeated. As 
a young black printer, 'Hassan was frozen out of the 
trade he liked best. ^e made do, going off to college. 
He came back, joined the black movement and sponsored 
an arts center in the black neighborhood of his town. 
The same black movement put pressure on the newspaper, 
and as a member of a corporate ^roup , he was hired at 
a level which many would put above that of a printer. 
Further, not having the certificate, he then got the 
newspaper to pay for ito ■ 

These are matters which our young people who are facing the corporate 
technocratic bureaucracy need to know about. How are we to teach them? 
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As, of rtow, we use "on-the-job training," We can continue to preserve 
our hypocrisy, a compliment to virtue, if we choose. It goes against 
the stat'eci aims of the model, but it agrees with the implicit methods 
of the models Or we can try wising them up early, with predictable 
diff iculties for a generation of school teachers who are the products 
of the system a^nd who, indeed, if I understand the^ Delphi model, Vreated 
our present subject matter. - 

. Then too, I could not help wondering as I read throught the matrix 
of desired outcomes, how all of this was to l^e taught and by whom, I 
had the terrible feeling that we were dealing with a system within which , 
the docile^ taught docility, but a competitive docility. Now this fits 

■ the Almarick model of Soviet bureaucracy — it has all the faultiS" of - 
collectivism, but few of the virtue. Yet it does go well with Riesman's 

\notion of the other-directed society, t;he world of get-^along. 

But I recently read Urie Bronfenbrenher's comparative study of 
education in the USA and the USSR, and I was brought up short. What , 
is there going^ here in this system which (1) teaches conformism but 
has li«rTe place for the ^collective good, the public interest, the 
human race? There is little that is realty other-regarding, there is 
little concern here for social warmth, protection of others, for plain 
communion. It is a matrix which p^tpetuates grade competition and .luke- 
warm tolerance with, I am afraid. Devil take the hindmost. 

What does this matrix tell us about failure? As the society becomes 
increasingly "middle-classicized," organized in privileged groups,, what 
of those who get left out? How do you dignify all labor, when much of it 
is merely unpleasant drudgery which nobody would do by choice and nobody 
honors? As the white-collar bureaucracy and 'the well-organized ^labor 
unions . monopolize privilege, what of the remaining underdogs? 

I would suugest that one of "lie most glaring omissions in this 'scenario 
is educating our young people fcr poverty. What are they to do about un- 
employment, about jobs that pay less than welfare? How do you get on welfare 
where is the best place to do so? Is the army preferable to welfare? What 
poverty', career leads to the best old age pension? At what point is it 
preferable to emigrate, and if so to what place? These matters, which 
will be increasingly relevant to those on the other side of the degree 
curtain in -a'- .certificated society, are hardly touched upon in the matrix* 

And finally, I want to question, without having any answer the 
enormous burden of s^lf-awareness built into this model* First, I do believe 
that our people lack, \f or the most part, the ego strength to withstand 
knowledge of ^the full fprce of social change* "Future shock" is a fancy 
name for culture lag; all cultures lag and probably must* I have the 
impression that this is only marginally important in the matriic. I might 
ask," where is the character that withstands the winds of doctrine, . the 
tides of change? Are we to cqntinue an education which increases man's 
knowledge, without increasing his wisdom — with the outcome Goethe pre- 
dicted? 
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Big questions, no answers « I am sorry to be so critical of an 
enterprise I regard as so important. But this country is exciting 
because it asks all the hard questions; it is scary because it 
seldom has any notion of how big they are, how deeply they are root 
ed in the very nature of the human, American soul. 



